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Origin and Numbers of the Firſt Cruſade.—- 
Characters of the Latin Princes. Their 
March to Conſtantinople.— Policy of the Greek 
Emperor Alexius.—Conqueſ/t of Nice, Antioch, 
and 7 . by the Franks. — Deliverance 
of the Hely Sepulchre.— Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Firſt King of Jeruſalem.—Inſtitutions of. the 
French or Latin Kingdom. 


A UT twenty years after the conqueſt The firſt 


of Jeruſalem by the Turks, the holy ſe- "XS. 


pulchre was viſited by an hermit of the name 1995-1999 


I 
Peter the 


of Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province Hermit. 


of Picardy (1) in France. His reſentment and 
VoL. XI. B ſympathy 
(1) Whimſical enough is the origin of the name of Picards, and 
from thence of Picardie, which does not date earlier than A. D. 1200. 


It was an academical joke, an epithet firſt applied to the quarrelſome 
humour of thoſe ſtudents, in the univerſity of Paris, who came * 
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ſympathy were excited by his own injuries and 
the oppreſſion of the Chriſtian name ; he mingled 
his tears with thoſe of the patriarch, and ear- 


neſtly enquired, if no hopes of relief could be 


entertained from the Greek Emperors of the 


Faſt, The patriarch expoſed the vices and 


weakneſs of the ſucceſſors ot Conſtantine. © I 
& will rouſe,” exclaimed the hermit, © the 
* martial nations of Europe in your cauſe;“ 
and Europe was obedient to the call of the her- 
mit. The aſtoniſhed patriarch diſmiſſed him 
with æpiſtles of credit and complaint, and no 
ſooner did he land at Bari, than Peter haſtened 
to kiſs the feet of the Roman pontiff. His ſta- 
ture was fmall, his appearance contemptible ; 
but his eye was keen and lively ; and he poſ- 
ſeſſed that vehemence of ſpeech, which ſeldom 
fails to impart the perſuaſion of the ſoul (2). 
He was born of a gentleman's family (for we 
muſt now adopt a modern idiom), and his mi- 
litary ſervice was under the neighbouring counts 


of Boulogne, the heroes of the firſt cruſade. 


But he ſoon relinquiſhed the ſword and the 


world; and if it be true, that his wife, how- 


ever noble, was aged and ugly, he might with- 
draw, with the leſs reluctance, from her bed to 
a convent, and at length to an hermitage. In 
this auſtere ſolitude, his body was emaciated, 
his fancy was inflamed ; whatever he wiſhed, he 
believed; whatever he believed, he /aw in 
dreams and revelations. From Jeruſalem, the 
pilgrim returned an accompliſhed fanatic ; but 
as he excelled in the popular madneſs of the 

times, 


the frontier of France and Flanders (Valeſii Notitia Galliarum, p. 447. 
Longuerue, Deſcription de la France, p. 54.). 

(2) William of Tyre (I. i. c. 11. p. 637, 638.) thus deſcribes the 
hermit : puſillus, perfona contemptibilis, vivacis ingenii, et oculum 
habens perſpicacem gratumque, et ſponte fluens ei non deerat elo- 
quium. See Albert Aquenſis, p. 185, Guibert, p. 482. Anna Com- 
nena in Alexiad, l. x. p. 284, &c, with Ducange's notes, p. 349. 
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times, pope Urban the ſecond received him as 
a prophet, applauded his glorious deſign, pro- 
miſed to ſupport it in a general council, and en- 
couraged him to proclaim the deliverance of the 
Holy Land. Invigorated by the approbation of 
the pontiff, this zealous miſſionary traverſed, 
with ſpeed and ſucceſs, the provinces of Italy 
and France. His diet was abſtemious, his prayers 
long and fervent, and the alms which he re- 
ceived with one hand, he diſtributed with the 
other : his head was bare, his feet naked, his 
meagre body was wrapt in a coarſe garment ; 
he bore and diſplayed a weighty crucifix ; and 
the aſs on which he rode, was ſanctified in the 

ublic eye by the ſervice of the man of God. 
He preached to innumerable crowds in the 
churches, the ſtreets, and the highways ; the 
hermit entered with equal confidence the palace 
and the cottage ; and the people, for all was 
people, was impetuouſly moved by his call to 
repentance and arms. When he painted the 
ſufferings of the natives and pilgrims of Pa- 
leſtine, every heart was melted to compaſſion ; 
every breaſt glowed with indignation, when he 
challenged the warriors of the age to defend 
their brethren and reſcue their Saviour : his 
Ignorance of art and language was compenſated 
by ſighs, and tears, and ejaculations ; and Peter 
ſupplied the deficiency of reaſon by loud and 
frequent appeals to Chriſt and his Mother, to 
the ſaints and angels of paradiſe, with whom he 
had perſonally converſed. The moſt perfect 
orator of Athens might have envied the ſucceſs 
of his eloquence : the ruſtic enthuſiaſt inſpired 
the paſſions which he felt, and Chriſtendom ex- 
pected with impatience the counſels and decrees 
of the ſupreme pontiff. | 


B 2 The 
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Urban II. 
in the coun- 
cil of Pla- 


A. D. 10936, 
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The magnanimous ſpirit of Gregory the ſe- 
venth had already embraced the deſign of arm- 
ing Europe againſt Aſia; the ardour of his 
zeal and ambition ſtill breathes in his epiſtles: 
from either ſide of the Alps, fifty thouſand 
Catholics had enliſted under the banner of St. 
Peter (3); and his ſucceſſor reveals hjs intention 
of marching at their head againſt the impious 
ſectaries of Mahomet, But the glory or re- 
proach of executing, though not in perſon, this 
holy enterpriſe, was reſerved for Urban the 
ſecond (4), the moſt faithful of his diſciples. 
He undertook the conqueſt of the Eaſt, whilſt 
the larger portion of Rome was poſſeſſed and 
fortified by his rival Guibert of Ravenna, who 
contended with Urban for the name and ho- 
nours of the pontificate. He attempted to unite 
the powers of the Weſt, at a time when the 
princes were ſeparated from the church, and'the 
people from their princes, by the excommunica- 
tion which himſelf and his predeceſſors had thun- 
dered againſt the emperor and the king of France. 
Philip the firſt, of France, ſupported with pati- 
ence the cenſures which he had provoked by his 
{candalous life and adulterous marriage. Henry 
the fourth, of Germany, aflerted the right of 
inveſtitures, the prerogative of confirming his 
biſhops by the delivery of the ring and croſier. 
But the emperor's party was cruſhed in Italy 
by the arms of the Normans and the counteſs 
Mathilda; and the long quarrel had: been re- 
cently envenomed by the revolt of his ſon 


Conrad, 


(3) Ultra quinquaginta millia, ſi me poſſunt in expeditione pro duce 


et pontifice habere, armati mani volunt in inimicos Dei inſurgere et 


ad ſepulchrum Domini ipſo ducente pervenire (Gregor. vii. epiſt. ii, 

31. in tom. xii. p. 322. concil.). | nat 
(4) See the original lives of Urban II. by Pandulphus Piſanus and 

Bernardus Guido, in Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script. tom. iii. pars I. p. 
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Conrad and the ſhame of his wife (5), who, in 
the ſynods of Conſtance and Placentia, con- 
feſſed the manifold proſtitutions to which ſhe 
had been expoſed by an huſband regardleſs of 
her honour and his own (6). So popular was 
the cauſe of Urban, ſo weighty was his in- 
fluence, that the council which he ſummoned 
at Placentia (7) was compoſed of two hundred 
biſhops of Italy, France, Burgundy, Swabia, 
and Bavaria. Four thouſand of the clergy, and 
thirty thouſand of the laity, attended this im- 
portant meeting; and, as the moſt ſpacious 
cathedral would have been inadequate to the 
multitude, the ſeſſion of ſeven days was held in 
a plain adjacent to the city. The ambaſladors 
of the Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenus, 
were introduced to plead the diſtreſs of their 
ſovereign and the danger of Conſtantinople, 
which was divided only by a narrow ſea from 
the victorious Turks, the common enemies of 
the Chriſtian name. In their ſupplant addreſs 
they flattered the pride of the Latin princes ; 
and, appealing at once to their policy and re- 
ligion, exhorted them to repel the Barbarians 


On 


(5) She is known by the different names of Praxes, Eupræcia, 
Eufraſia, and Adclais; and was the daughter of a Ruſlian prince, and 
the widow of a margrave of Brandenburgh. Struv. Corpus Hiſt. 
Germanicz, p. 340. . 

(6) Henricus odio eam cœpit habere: ideo incarceravit eam, et 
conceſſit ut plerique vim ei inferrent; immo filium hortans ut eam 
ſubagitaret (Dodechin, Continuat. Marian. Scot. apud Baron. A. D. 
1093, No 4.). In the ſynod of Conſtance, ſhe is deſcribed by Ber- 
tholdus, rerum inſpector: quæ ſe tantas et tam inauditas fornicationum 
ſpurcitias, et a tantis raſſam ſuiſſe conqueſta eſt, &c. and again at 
Placentia : ſatis miſericorditer ſuſcepit, eo quod ipſam tantas ſpurcitias 
non tam commiſiſſe quam invitam pertuliſſe pro certo cognoverit papa 
cum ſana ſynodo. Apud Baron. A. D. 1093, No 4. 1094, No 3. 
A rare ſubject for the infallible deciſion of a pope and council. 
Theſe abominations are repugnant to every dels of human nature, 
which is not altered by a diſpute about rings and croſiers. Yet it 
ſhould ſeem, that the wretched woman was tempted by the prieſts to 
relate or ſubſcribe ſome infamous ſtories of herſelf and her huſband. 

(7) See the narrative and acts of the ſynod of Placcatia, Concil, 
tom, xii, p. 821, &c. 
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on the confines of Afia, rather than to expect 
them in the heart of Europe. At the fad tale 
of the miſery and perils of their Eaſtern brethren 
the aſſembly burſt into tears: the moſt eager 
champions declared their readineſs to march; 
and the Greek ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed with 
the aſſurance of a ſpeedy and powerful ſuccour. 
The relief of Conſtantinople was included in 
the larger and moſt diſtant project of the deli- 
verance of Jeruſalem ; but the prudent Urban 
adjourned the final deciſion to a ſecond ſynod, 
which he propoſed to celebrate in ſome city of 
France in the autumn of the ſame year. The 
ſhort delay would propagate the flame of en- 
thuſiaſm; and his firmeſt hope was in a nation 
of ſoldiers (8), ſtill proud of the pre-eminence 
of their name, and ambitious to emulate their 
hero Charlemagne (9), who, in the popular 
romance of Turpin (10), had atchieved the 
conqueſt of the Holy Land. A latent motive 
of affection or vanity might influence the choice 
of Urban : he was himſelf a native of France, 
a monk of Clugny, and the firſt of his country- 
men who aſcended the throne of St. Peter. 
The pope had illuſtrated his family and pro- 

5 vince; 


(8) Guibert himſelf, a Frenchman, praiſes the piety and valour of 
the French nation, the author and example of the cruſades: Gens 
nobilis, prodens, bellicoſa, dapſilis et nitida . . . Quos enim Britones, 
Anglos, Ligures, ft bonis eos moribus videamus, non illico Francos Bo- 
mines appellemus? (p. 478.) He owns, however, that the vivacity of 
the French degenerates into petulance among foreigners (p. 483. ), and 
vain loquaciouſneſs (p. 5032. ). | 

(9) Per viam quam jamdudum Carolus Magnus mirificus rex Fran- 
corum aptari fecit uſque C. P. (Geſta Fraucorum, p. 1. Robert, Mo- 
nach. Hiſt. Hieroſ. I. i. p 33, &c) 

(10) John. Tilpinus, or Turpinus, was archbiſhop of Rheims, A. D. 
773. After the year 1000, this romance was compoſed in his name, 
by a monk 'of the borders of France and Spain : and ſuch was the idea 
of eccleſiaſtical merit, that he deſcribes himſelf as a fighting and drinking 

rieft! Yet the book of lies was pronounced authentic by pope Ca- 
tus II. (A. D. 1122), and is reſpectfully quoted by the abbot Suger, 


in the great Chronicles of St. Denys (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin, medii Evi, 
edit. Maui, tom. iv. p. 161.). 25 e | l 


| 
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vince; nor is there perhaps a more exquiſite 
gratification than to reviſit, in a confpicu- 
ous dignity, the humble and laborious ſcenes 
of our youth. 


It may occaſion ſome ſurpriſe that the Roman Council of 


pontiff ſhould erect, in the heart of France, the 


againſt the king. But our ſurpriſe will vaniſh 
ſo ſoon as we form a juſt eſtimate of a king of 
France of the eleventh century (11). Philip 
the firſt was the great-grandſon of Hugh Capet 
the founder of the preſent race, who, in the 
decline of Charlemagne's poſterity, added the 
regal title to his patrimonial eſtates of Paris and 
Orleans. In this narrow compals, he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of wealth and juriſdiction ; but in the 
reſt of France, Hugh and his firſt deſcendants 
were no more than the feudal lords of about 
ſixty dukes and counts, of independent and 
hereditary power (12), who diſdained the con- 
troul of laws and legal aſſemblies, and whoſe 
difregard of their ſovereign was revenged by the 
diſobedience of their inferior vaſlals. At Cler- 
mont, in the territories of the count of Au- 
vergne (13), the pope might brave with im- 
punity the reſentment of Philip; and the coun- 


cil which he convened in that city was not leſs 


numerous or reſpectable than the ſynod of Pla- 
centia 


(11) See Etat dela France, by the Count de Boulainvilliers, tom. i. 
p- 180—182. and the ſecond . A of tbe Obſervations ſur l' Hiſtoiĩre 
de France, by the Abbe de Mably. 

(12) In the provinces to the ſouth of the Loire, the firſt Capetians 
were ſcarcely allowed a feudal ſupremacy. On all ſides, Normandy, 
Bretagne, Aquitain, Burgundy, Lorraine, and Flanders, contracted 
the name and limits of the proper France. Sec Hadrian Valeſ. Notitia 


_ Galliarum. 


(13) Theſe counts, a younger branch of the dukes of Aquitain, 
were at length deſpoiled of the greateſt part of their country by Philip 
Auguſtus. "The biſhops of Clermont gradually became princes of the 
city. ren tires d'une grande Bibliotheque, tom. xxxvi. P. 
288, &c. 


. K A. D. 1095, 
tribunal from whence he hurled his anathemas November. 
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centia (14). Beſides his court and council of 
Roman cardinals, he was ſupported by thirteen 
archbiſhops and two hundred and twenty-five 
biſhops ; the number of mitred prelates was 
computed at four hundred ; and the fathers of 
the church were bleſſed by the ſaints, and en- 
lightened by the doctors of the age. From the 
adjacent kingdoms, a martial train of lords and 
knights of power and renown, attended the 
council (15), in high expectation of its re- 
ſolves; and ſuch was the ardour of zeal and 
curioſity, that the city was filled, and many 
thouſands, in the month of November, erected 
their tents or huts in the open field. A ſeſſion 
of eight days produced ſome uſeful or edifying 
canons for the reformation of manners ; a ſevere 
cenſure was pronounced againſt the licence of 
private war; the truce of God (16) was con- 
firmed, a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities during four 
days of the week ; women and prieſts were placed 
under the ſafeguard of the church ; and a pro- 
tection of three years was extended to huſband. 
men and merchants, the defenceleſs victims of 
military rapine. But a law, however venerable 
be the ſanction, cannot ſuddenly transform the 
temper of the times ; and the benevolent efforts 
of Urban deſerve the leſs praiſe, ſince he la- 
boured to appeaſe ſome domeſtic quarrels that 
he might ſpread the flames of war from the 

Atlantic 


(14) See the acts of the council of Clermont, Concil, tom. xii. 
p. 829, &c. 

(15) Confluxerunt ad concilium e multis regionibus, viri potentes et 
honorati, innumeri quamvis cingulo laicalis militiæ ſuperbi (Baldric, 
an eye witneſs, p. 86—88. Robert. Mon. p. 31, 32. Will. Tyr. i. 
14, g 5. P. 639—641. Guibert, p. 478—480. Fulcher. Carnot. 

A | 


. 382.). 

; (16) "The Truce of God (Treva, or Treuga Dei) was firſt invented 
in 2 2 18 blamed by ſome biſhops as an occaſion of 
perjury, and rejected by the Normans as cont to their privileges 
(Ducange, Gloff Latin. tom. vi. p. 682—635.). > | id e 
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Atlantic to the Euphrates. From the ſynod of 
| Placentia, the rumour of his great deſign had 
gone forth among the nations : the clergy on 
their return had preached in every diocele the 
merit and glory of the deliverance of the Holy 
Land; and when the pope aſcended a lofty 
ſcaffold in the market-place of Clermont, his 
eloquence was addrefled to a well prepared and 
impaticnt audience. His topics were obvious, 
|| his exhortation was vehement, his fucceſs in- 
evitable. The orator was interrupted by the 
ſhout ot thouſands, who with one voice, and in 
their ruſtic idiom, exclaimed aloud, ** God 
„ wills it, God wills it (17).” *© It is indeed 
„ the will of God,“ replied the pope ; * and 
| let this memorable word, the inſpiration 
| „ ſurely of the Holy Spirit, be for ever adopted 
| * as your cry of battle, to animate the devo- 
tion and courage of the champions of Chriſt. 
© His croſs is the ſymbol of your falvation ; 
wear it, a red, a bloody croſs, as an ex- 
ternal mark on your breaſts or ſhoulders, as 
a pledge of your ſacred and irrevocable en- 
gagement.“ The propoſal was. joyfully ac- 
cepted ; great numbers both of the clergy and 
laity impreſſed on their garments the ſign of 
n the croſs (18), and ſolicited the pope to march 
1 | | at 


(17) Deus wult, Deus wult ! was the pure acclamation of the clergy 
who underſtood Latin (Robert. Mon I. i. p 32.). By the illiterate 
laity, who ſpoke the Provincial or Limouſin idiom, it was corrupted to 
Deus lo volt, or Diex el volt. See Chron. Caſinenſe, I. iv. c. 11. p. 
497. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. iv. and Ducange (Diſſertat. 
xi. p. 207. fur Joinville, and Gloſſ. Latin. tom. ii, p. 690), who, in 
his preface, produces a very difficult ſpecimen of the dialect of Ro- 
vergue, A. D. IIoo, very near, both in time and place, to the council 
of Clermont (p. 15, 16.). | 

(18) Moſt commonly on their ſhoulders, in gold, or ſilk, or cloth, 
ſewed on their garments. In the firſt cruſade, all were red: in the 
third, the French alone preſerved that colour, while green croſſes were 
adopted by the Flemings, and white by the Engliſh (Ducange, tom. 
ii. p. 651.). Yet in England, the red ever appears the Che, 
and, as it were, the national, colour of our military enſigns and 
uniforms, | 
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at their head. This dangerous honour was 
declined by the more prudent ſucceſſor of 
Gregory, who alleged the ſchiſm of the church, 
and the duties of his paſtoral office, recom- 
mending to the faithful, who were diſqualified 
by ſex or profeſſion, by age or infirmity, to aid, 
with their prayers and alms, the perſonal ſer- 
vice of their robuſt brethren. The name and 

wers of his legate he devolved on Adhemar 
biſhop of Puy, the firſt who had received the 
croſs at his hands. The foremoſt of the tem- 

ral chiefs was Raymond count of Thoulouſe, 
whoſe ambaſſadors in the council excuſed the 
abſence, and pledged the honour, of their 
maſter. After the confeſſion and abſolu- 
tion of their ſins, the champions of the croſs 
were diſmiſſed with a ſuperfluous admonition to 
invite their countrymen and friends; and their 
departure for the Holy Land was fixed to the 
feſtival of the Aſſumption, the fifteenth of Au- 
guſt, of the enſuing year (19). 

So familiar, and as it were ſo natural to man, 
is the practice of violence, that our indulgence 


allows 


(19) Bongarſius, who has publiſhed the original writers of the 
cruſades, adopts, with much complacency, the fanatic title of Gui- 
bertus, Geſta Di per Francos; though ſome critics propoſe to read 
Geſta Diaboli per Francos (Hanoviz, 1611, two vols. in folio). I 
ſhall briefly enumerate, as they ſtand in this collection, the authors 


whom l have uſed for the firſt cruſade. I. Geſta Francorum. II. Ro- 


bertus Monachus. III. Baldricus. IV. Raimundus de Agiles. V. 
Albertus Aquenſis. VI. Fulcherius Carnotenſis. VII. Guibertus. 
VIII. Willieſmus Tyrienſis. Muratori has given us, IX. Radulphus 
Cadomenſis de Geſtis 'Tancredi (Script. Rer. Ital. tom. v. p. 285—333.), 
and, X. Bernardus Thefaurarius de Acquiſitione Terrz Sanctæ (tom. 
viii. p. 664—848.). The laſt of theſe was unknown to a late French 
hiſtorian, who has given a large and critical liſt of the writers of the 
cruſades (Eſprit des Croiſades, tom. i. p. 13—141.), and moſt of 
whoſe judgments my own experience will allow me to ratify. It was 
late before I could obtain a fight of the French hiſtorians collected by 
Ducheſne, I. Petri Tudebodi Sacerdotis Sivracenſis Hiſtoria de 
Hieroſolymitano ltinere (tom. iv. p. 773—815.), has been transfuſed 
into the firſt anonymous writer of Bongarſius, II. The Metrical 


Hiſtory of the firſt Cruſade, in vii books (p- 890—912.), is of ſmall 
value or account. 
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allows the ſlighteſt provocation, the moſt diſputa- 
ble right, as a ſufficient ground of national hoſti- 
lity. But the name and nature of an holy war 
demands a more rigorous ſcrutiny z nor can we 
haſtily believe, that the ſervants of the Prince of 
peace would unſheathe the ſword of deſtruQtion, 
unleſs the motive were pure, the quarrel legiti- 
mate, and the neceſſity inevitable. The policy of 
an action may be determined from the tardy 
leſſons of experience; but, before we act, our 
conſcience ſhould be ſatisfied of the juſtice and 
propriety of our enterpriſe. In the age of the 
cruſades, the Chriſtians, both of the Eaſt and 
Welt, were perſuaded of their lawfulneſs and 
merit; their arguments are clouded by the 
perpetual abuſe of ſcripture and rhetoric ; but 
they ſeem to inſiſt on the right of natural and 
religious defence, their peculiar title to the 
Holy Land, and the impiety of their Pagan and 
Mahometan foes (20). I. The right of a juſt 
defence may fairly include our civil and ſpiritual 
allies: it depends on the exiſtence of danger; 
and that danger muſt be eſtimated by the two- 
fold conſideration of the malice, and the power, 
of our enemies. A pernicious tenet has been 


imputed to the Mahometans, the duty of ex- 
tirpating all other religions by the ſword, This 


charge of ignorance and bigotry is refuted by 
the Koran, by the hiſtory of the Muſulman 
conquerors, and by their public and legal to- 
leration of the Chriſtian worſhip. But it can- 
not be denied, that the Oriental churches are 
depreſſed under their iron yoke ; that, in peace 

| e 


(20) If the reader will turn to the firſt ſcene of the firſt part of 
Henry the Fourth, he will ſee in the text of Shakeſpeare the natural 
feclings of enthuſiaſm; and in the notes of Doctor Johnſon, the 
workings of a bigotted though vigorous mind, greedy of every pre- 
tence to hate and perſecute thoſe who diſſent from his creed. 


Il 
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and war, they affert a divine and indefeaſible 
claim of univerſal empire; and that, in their 
orthodox creed, the unbelieving nations are 
continually threatened with the loſs of religion 
or liberty. In the eleventh century, the victo- 
rious arms of the Turks preſented a real and 
urgent apprehenſion of theſe loſſes. They had 
ſubdued in leſs than thirty years the kingdoms 
of Aſia, as far as Jcruſalem and the Helleſpont ; 
and the Greek empire tottered on the verge of 
deſtruction. Befides an honeſt ſympathy for 
their brethren, the Latins had a right and in- 
tereſt in the ſupport of Conſtantinople, the moſt 
important barrier of the Weſt ; and the privi- 
lege of defence muſt reach to prevent, as well 
as to repel, an impending aflault. But this 
ſalutary purpoſe might have been accompliſhed 
by a moderate ſuccour; and our calmer reaſon 
mult diſclaim the innumerable hoſts and remote 
operations, which overwhelmed Aſia and de- 
populated Europe. II. Paleſtine could add 
nothing to the ſtrength or ſafety of the Latins ; 
and fanaticiſm alone could pretend to juſtify the 
conqueſt of that diſtant and narrow province. 
The Chriſtians affirmed that their inalienable 
title to the promiſed land had been ſealed by 
the blood of their divine Saviour : it was their 


right and duty to reſcue their inheritance from 


the unjuſt poſſeſſors, who profaned his ſepulchre, 
and oppreſſed the pilgrimage of his diſciples. 
Vainly would it be alleged that the pre- 
eminence of Jeruſalem, and the ſanctity of 
Paleſtine, have been aboliſhed with the Moſaic 
law; that the God of the Chriſtians is not a 
local deity, and that the recovery of Bethlem 
or Calvary, his cradle or his tomb, will not 
atone for the violation of the moral precepts of 


the 
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1 the goſpel. Such arguments glance aſide from 
. the leaden ſhield of ſuperſtition; and the reli- 
ious mind will not eaſily relinquiſh its hold 
on the ſacred ground of myſtery and miracle. 
| HI. But the holy wars which have been waged 
in every climate of the globe, from Egypt to 
Livonia, and from Peru to Hindoſtan, require 
the ſupport of ſome more general and flexible 
tenet. It has been often ſuppoſed, and ſome- 
times affirmed, that a difference of religion is a 
worthy cauſe of hoſtility ; that obſtinate un- 
believers may be ſlain or ſubdued by the cham- 
| pions of the croſs; and that grace is the ſole 
fountain of dominion as well as of mercy. 
Above four hundred years before the firſt 
cruſade, the eaſtern and weſtern provinces of 
the Roman empire had been acquired about 
the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, by the 
Barbarians of Germany and Arabia. Time 
and treaties had legitimated the conqueſts of the 
Chriſtian Franks; but in the eyes of their 
ſubjects and neighbours, the Mahometan princes 
were ſtill tyrants and uſurpers, who, by the 
arms of war or rebellion, might be lawfully 
driven from their unlawtul poſſeſſion (21). 

As the manners of the Chriſtians were re- spiritual 
laxed, their diſcipline of penance (22) was en- ede 
forced; and with the multiplication of fins, the- Z 
remedies were multiplied. In the primitiye 
church, a voluntary and open confeflion pre- 

111 1. 51; e 
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(21) The vith Diſcourſe of Fleury on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory (p. 223 
261.) contains an accurate and 1ational view of tie, cauſes and effects 
of the cruſades. 15 ; oh rams | 

(22) The penance, indulgences, &c. of the middle ages are amply 
diſcuſſed by Muratori (Antiquitat. Italia medii Rui, tom. v. diſſert. 
Ixviii. p 7509g—768 ), and by M. Chais (Lettres ſur les Jubilés et les 
Indulgences, tom. ii. lettres 21 & 22. p. 478—556.), with this diſ- 
ference, that the abuſes. of ſuperſtition are mildly, perhaps faintly; 
5 — by the learned Italian, and peeviſhly magnified by the Dutch 
miniſter. | | 
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pared the work of atonement. In the middle 
ages, the biſhops. and prieſts interrogated the 
criminal ; compelled him to account for his 
thoughts, words, and actions; and preſcribed 
the terms of his reconciliation with God. But 
as this diſcretionary power might alternately be 
abuſed by indulgence and 2 a rule of 
diſcipline was framed, to inform and regulate 
the ſpiritual judges. This mode of legiſlation 
was invented by the Greeks ; their penitentials 
(23) were tranſlated, or imitated, in the Latin 
church ; and, in the time of Charlemagne, the 
clergy of every dioceſe were provided with a 
code, which they prudently concealed from the 
knowledge of the vulgar. In this dangerous 
eſtimate of crimes and puniſhments, each caſe 


was ſuppoſed, each difference was remarked, by 


the experience or penetration of the monks ; 
ſome ſins are enumerated which innocence could 
not have ſuſpected, and others which reaſon 
cannot believe; and the more ordinary offences 
of fornication and adultery, of - perjury and 
ſacrilege, of rapine and murder, were expiated 
by a penance, which, according to the various 
circumſtances, was prolonged from forty days 
to ſeven years. During this term of mortifi- 
cation, the patient was healed, the criminal was 
abſolved, by a falutary regimen of faſts and 
prayers: the diſorder of his dreſs was expreſſive 
of grief and remorſe ; and he humbly abſtained 
from all the buſineſs and pleaſure of ſocial life. 
But the rigid execution of theſe laws would 
have depopulated the palace, the camp, and the 
city : the Barbarians of the Weſt believed and 


trembled ; 


(23) Schmidt (Hiſtoire des Allemands, tom ji. p. 211-220. 462 
—462z.), gives an abſtract of the Penitential of Rhegino in the nintk, 
and of Burchard in the tenth, century. In one year, five-and-thirty 
murders were perpetrated at Worms, | 
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trembled; but nature often rebelled againſt 
principle; and the magiſtrate laboured without 
effect to enforce the juriſdiction of the prieſt. 
A literal accompliſhment of penance was indeed 
impracticable; the guilt of adultery was mul- 
tiplied by daily repetition ; that of homicide 
might involve the maſſacre of a whole people; 
each act was ſeparately numbered; and, in 
thoſe times of anarchy and vice, a modeſt ſin- 
ner might eaſily incur a debt of three hundred 
years. His inſolvency was relieved by a com- 
mutation, or indulgence + a year of penance was 
appreciated at twenty-ſix /o/idi (24) of ſilver, 
about four pounds ſterling, for the rich ; at 
three ſolidi, or nine ſhillings, for the indigent : 
and theſe alms were ſoon appropriated to the 
uſe of the church, which derived, from the re- 
demption of fins, an inexhauſtible ſource of 
opulence and dominion. A debt of three hun- 
dred years, or twelve hundred pounds, was 
enough to impoveriſh a plentiful fortune; the 
ſcarcity of gold and filver was ſupplied by the 
alienation of land; and the princely donations 


of Pepin and Charlemagne are expreſsly given 


for the remedy of their ſoul. It is a maxim of 
the civil law, that whoſoever cannot pay with 
his purſe, muſt pay with his body; and the 


practice of flagellation- was adopted by the 


monks, a cheap, though painful, equivalent. 
By a fantaſtic arithmetic, a year of penance 
was taxed at three thouſand laſhes (25); and 

ſuch 


(24) Till the xiith century, we may ſupport the clear account of 
xii denarii, or pence, to the /olidus, or ſhilling ; and xx /olidi to the 
pound weight of ſilver, about the pound ſterling. Our money is 
diminiſhed to a third, and the French to a fiftieth, of this primitive 
ſtandard. 

(25) Each century of laſhes was ſanRified with the recital of a 
pſalm; and the whole Pſalter, with the accompauiment of 4 5,000 
ſtripes, was equivalent to five years. | 
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ſuch was the ſkill and patience of a famous 
hermit, St. Dominic of the Iron Cuiraſs (26), 
that in ſix days he could diſcharge an entire 
century, by a whipping of three hundred thou- 
ſand ſtripes. His example was followed by 
many penitents of both ſexes; and, as a vica- 
rious ſacrifice was accepted, a ſturdy diſcipli- 
narian might expiate on his own back the fins 
of his benefactors (27). Theſe compenſations 
of the purſe and the perſon introduced, in the 
| eleventh century, a more honourable mode of 
bl ! fatisfattion. The merit of military ſervice 
'' _ againſt the Saracens of Africa and Spain, had 
bo been allowed by the predeceflors of Urban the 
C | ſecond. In the council of Clermont, that pope 
'F proclaimed a plenary indulgence to thoſe who 
1 ſhould enliſt under the banner of the croſs; the 
| abſolution of all their fins, and a full receipt for 
4 all that might be due of canonical penance (28). 
1 The cold philoſophy of modern times is inca- 
8 | pable of feeling the impreſſion that was made 
| on a ſinful and fanatic world. At the voice of | 
| their paſtor, the robber, the incendiary, the q 

homicide, aroſe by thouſands to redeem their { 
| fouls, by repeating on the infidels the ſame 
deeds which they had exerciſed againſt their 
_ Chriſtian 


(26) The Life and Atchievements of St. Dominic Loricatus, was 
| | compoſed by his friend and admirer, Peter Damianus. See Fleury, 
F' Hiſt. Ecclef. tom. xiii. p. 96104. Baronius, A. D. 1056, No 7. who 
{if | obſerves from Damianus, how faſhionable, even among ladies of 
1 | quality (ſublimis generis), this expiation (purgaterii genus) was 
1 rown. | 

6 (27) At a quarter, or even half a rial a laſh, Sancho Panza was a 
| cheaper, and poſſibly not a more diſhoneſt, workman. I remember 
in Pere Labat (Voyages en Italie, tom. vii. p. 16—29.) a very lively 
picture of the dexterity of one of theſe artiſts. 

(28) Quicunque pro ſola devotione, non pro honoris vel pecuniæ 
adeptione, ad liberandam eccleſiam Dei Jeruſalem proſectus fuerit, iter 
illud pro omni pœnitentià reputetur. Canon, Concil, Claromont. 

ii. p. 829. Guibert ſtyles it novum ſalutis genus (p. 471.), and is 
almoſt philoſophical on the ſubject. 
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Chriſtian brethren ; and the terms of atonement 
were eagerly embraced by offenders of every 
rank and denomination. None were pure; 
none were exempt from the guilt and penalty 
bf fin; and thoſe who were the leaſt amenable 
to the juſtice of God and the church, were the 
beſt entitled to the temporal and eternal recom- 
pence of their pious courage. If they fell, the 
ſpirit of the Latin clergy did not heſitate to 
adorn their tomb with the crown of martyr- 
dom (29) ; and ſhould they ſurvive, they could 
expect without impatience the . delay and en- 
creaſe of their heavenly reward. They offered 
their blood to the Son of God, who had laid 
down his life for their ſalvation : they took up 
the croſs, and entered with confidence into the 
way of the Lord. His providence would watch 
over their ſafety ; perhaps his viſible and mira- 
culous power would ſmooth the difficulties of 
their holy enterpriſe. The cloud and pillar of 
Jehovah had marched before the Iſraelites into 
the promiſed land. Might not the Chriſtians 
more reaſonably hope that the rivers would 
open for their paſlage ; that the walls of the 
ſtrongeſt cities would fall at the found of their 
trumpets; and that the ſun would be arreſted 


in his mid-career, to allow them time for the 
deſtruction of the infidels ? 


17 


Of the chiefs and ſoldiers who marched to Temporal 


the holy ſepulchre, I will dare to afhrm, that 
all were prompted by the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm ; 
the belief of merit, the hope of reward, and 
the aſſurance of divine aid. But I am equally 


motives. 


perſuaded, that in many it was not the ſole, 


Vol. XI. 1 that 


(29) Such at leaſt was the belief of the cruſaders, and ſuch is the 
uniform ſtyle of the hiſtorians (Eſprit des Croiſades, tom. iii p. 477.) 
but the prayers for the repoſe of their fouls, are inconſiſtest, in orthodox 
theology, with the merits of martyrdom. - | 


and carna!] 
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that in /ome it was not the leading, principle 
of action. The uſe and abuſe of religion are 
feeble to ſtem, they are ſtrong and irreſiſtible 
to impel, the ſtream of national manners. 
Againſt the private wars of the Barbarians, their 
bloody tournaments, licentious loves, and ju- 
dicial duels, the popes and ſynods might inef- 
fectually thunder. It is a more eaſy taſk to 
provoke the metaphyſical diſputes of the Greeks, 
to drive into the cloiſter the victims of anarchy 
or deſpotiſm, to ſanctify the patience of ſlaves 
and cowards, or to aſſume the merit of the 
humanity and benevolence of modern Chriſtians. 
War and exerciſe were the reigning paſſions of 
the Franks or Latins; they were enjoined, as 
a penance, to pratify thoſe paſſtons, to viſit 
diſtant lands, and to draw their ſwords againſt 
the nations of the Eaſt. Their victory, or even 
their attempt, would immortaliſe the names of 
the intrepid heroes of the croſs; and the pureſt 
piety could not be inſenſible to the molt ſplen- 
did proſpect of military glory. In the petty 
quarrels of Europe, they ſhed the blood of 
their friends and countrymen, for the acquiſi- 
tion perhaps of a caſtle or a village. 'They 
could march with alacrity againſt the diſtant 
and hoſtile nations who were devoted to their 
arms : their fancy already graſped the golden 
ſceptres of Aſia; and the conqueſt of Apulia 
and Sicily by the Normans might exalt to roy- 
alty the hopes of the moſt private adventurer. 
Chriſtendom, in her rudeſt ftate, muſt have 
vielded to the climate and cultivation of the 
Mahometan countries; and their natural and 
artificial wealth had been magnified by the tales 
of pilgrims, and the gifts of an imperfe& com- 
merce. The vulgar, both the great and ſmall, 


were 
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were taught to believe every wonder, of lands 
flowing with milk and honey, of mines and 
treaſures, of gold and diamonds, of palaces of 
marble and jaſper, and of odoriferous groves 
of cinnamon and frankincenſe. In this earthly 
paradiſe, each warrior depended on his ſword 
to carye a plenteous and honourable eſtabliſh- 
ment, which he meaſured only by the extent of 
his wiſhes (30). Their vaſlals and ſoldiers 
truſted their fortunes to God and their maſter : 
the ſpoils of a Turkiſh emir might enrich the 
meaneſt follower of the camp ; and the flavour 
of the wines, the beauty of the Grecian wo- 
men (31), were temptations more adapted to the 
nature, than to the profeſſion, of the champions of 
the croſs. The love of freedom was a powerful 
incitement to the multitudes who were op- 
preſſed by feudal or eccleſiaſtical tyranny. Un- 
der this holy ſign the peaſants and burghers, 
who were attached to the ſervitude of the 
glebe, might eſcape from an haughty lord, and 
tranſplant themſelves and their families to a 


land of liberty. The monk might releaſe him- 


ſelf from the diſcipline of his convent: the 
debtor might ſuſpend the accumulation of uſury, 
and the purſuit of his creditors ; and outlaws 
and malefaQtors of every caſt might contribute 

C 2 to 


(30) The ſame hopes were diſplayed in the letters of the adventurers 
ad animandos qui in Francia reſiderant. Hugh de Reiteſte could 
boaſt,. that his ſhare amounted to one abbey and ten caſtles, of the 
yearly value of 1500 marks, and that he ſhould acquire an hundred 
caſtles by the conqueſt of Aleppo (Guibert, p. 554, 385.) 

(31) In his genuine or done letter to the count of Flanders, 


Alexius mingles with the danger of the church, and the relics of ſaints, 
the auri et argenti amor, and pulcherrimarum fœminarum voluptas 
(p. 476.); as if, ſays the indignant Guibert, the Greek women were 
bandſomer than thoſe of France. 
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to brave the laws and elude the puniſhment of 
their crimes (32). 
Theſe motives were potent and numerous : 
when we have ſingly computed their weight on 
the mind of each individual, we muſt add the 
infinite ſeries, the multiplying powers of exam- 
ple and faſhion. "The firſt proſelytes became 
the warmeſt and moſt eflectual miſſionaries of 
the croſs : among their friends and countrymen 
they preached the duty, the merit, and the re- 
compence, of their holy vow; and the moſt 
reluctant hearers were inſenſibly drawn within 
the whirlpool of perſuaſion and authority. 
The martial youths were fired by the reproach 
or ſuſpicion of cowardice; the opportunity of 
viſiting with an army the ſepulchre of Chriſt, 
was embraced by the old and infirm, by wo- 
men and children, who conſulted rather their 
zeal than their ſtrength ; and thoſe who in the 
evening had derided the folly of their compa- 
nions, were the moſt eager, the enſuing day, 
to tread in their footſteps. The 1gnorance, 
which magnified the hopes, diminiſhed the pe- 
rils, of the enterpriſe. Since the Turkiſh con- 
queſt, the paths of pilgrimage were obliterated ; 
the chiefs themſelves had an imperfect notion of 
the length of the way and the {tate of their ene- 
mies; and ſuch was the ſtupidity of the people, 
that, at the ſight of the firſt city or faltle be- 
yond the limits of their knowledge, they were 


ready to aſk whether that was not the Jeruſa- 


lem, the term and object of their labours. Yet 
the more prudent of the cruſaders, who were 
not ſure that they ſhould be fed from heaven 

with 


(32) See the privileges of the Cruce/ſignati, freedom from debt, 
uſury injury, ſecular juſtice, &c. The pope was their perpetual 
guardian (Ducange, tom, ii. P. 651, 652.). | 
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with a ſhower of quails or manna, provided _ 


themſelves with thoſe precious metals, which, 
in every country, are the repreſentatives of 
every commodity. To defray, according to 
their rank, the expences of the road, princes 
alienated their provinces, nobles their lands 
and caſtles, peaſants their cattle and the in- 


ſtruments of huſbandry. The value of pro- 


perty was depreciated by the eager competition 
of multitudes; while the price of arms and 
horſes was raiſed to an exorbitant height by 
the wants and impatience of the buyers (33). 
Thoſe who remained at home, with ſenſe and 
money, were enriched by the epidemical diſ- 
eaſe: the ſovereigns acquired at a cheap rate 
the domains of their vaſſals; and the eccleſiaſ- 
tical purchaſers completed the payment by the 
aſſurance of their prayers. The croſs, which 
was commonly ſewed on the garment, in cloth 
or ſilk, was inſcribed by tome zealots, on their 
ſkin: an hot iron, or indelible liquor, was ap- 
plied to perpetuate the mark; and a crxafty 
monk, who ſhewed the miraculous impreſſion 


on his breaſt, was repaid with the popular ve- - 


neration, and the richeſt, benefices of Paleſ- 
tine (34). 


The fifteenth of Auguſt had been fixed in Departure | 
the council of Clermont for the departure of 


the pilgrims : but the day was anticipated by 
the thoughtleſs and needy crowd of plebeians ; 
and I ſhall briefly diſpatch the calamities which 
they inflicted and ſuffered, before I enter on 

0 0 the 


(33) Guibert (p. 481.) paints in lively colours this general emotion. 
He was one of the few contemporaries who had genius enough to feel 


the aſtoniſhing ſcenes that were paſſing before their eyes, Erat itaque 
videre miraculum earo omnes emere, atque vili vendere, &c, 


(34) Some inſtances of theſe ſtigmata are given in the Eſprit des 
Croifades (tom. iii. p. 169, &c.), How authors whom I have not ſcen. 
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the more ſerious and ſucceſsful enterpriſe of the 
chiefs. Early in the ſpring, from the confines 
of France and Lorraine, above ſixty thouſand 
of the populace of both ſexes flocked round the 
firſt miſſionary of the cruſade, and preſſed him 


with clamorous importunity to lead them to 


the holy ſepulchre. The hermit, aſſuming the 
character, without the talents or authority, of 
a general, impelled or obeyed the forward 
impulſe of his votaries along the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube. Their wants and num- 
bers ſoon compelled them to ſeparate, and his 
lieutenant, Walter the Pennyleſs, a valiant 
though needy ſoldier, conducted a vanguard 
of pilgrims, whoſe condition may be deter- 
mined from the proportion of eight horſemen 


to fifteen thouſand foot. The example and 


footſteps of Peter were clofely purſued by ano- 
ther fanatic, the monk Godeſcal, whoſe ſer- 
mons had ſwept away fifteen or twenty thou- 
ſand peaſants from the villages of Germany. 
Their rear was again preſſed by an herd of two 
hundred thouſand, the moſt ſtupid and ſavage 
refuſe of the people, who mingled with their 
devotion a brutal licence of rapine, proſtitution, 


and drunkenneſs. Some counts and gentle- 


men, at the head of three thouſand horſe, at- 
tended the motions of the multitude to partake 
in the ſpoil; but their genuine leaders (may 
we credit ſuch folly ?) were a gooſe and a goat, 
who were carried in the front, and to whom 
theſe f Chriſtians aſcribed an infuſion of 
the divine ſpirit (35). Of theſe, and of other 
bands 

( 35) Fuit et aliud ſcelus deteſtabile in hac congregatione pedeſtris 
pu i ſtu.'1 ct veſanæ levitatis, en/erem quendam divino ſpiritit affere- 
ant afflatum, et capellam non minus eodem repletam, et has ſibi.duce 
ſecundæ viz fecerant, &c. (Albert. Aquenſis, I. i. c. 31. p. 196. 


| 
{ 
' 
f 
| 
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bands of enthuſiaſts, the firſt and moſt eaſy 


warfare was againſt the Jews, the murderers of 
the Son of God. In the trading cities of the 
Moſelle and the Rhine, their colonies were 
numerous and rich; and they enjoyed, under 
the protection of the emperor and the biſhops, 
the free exerciſe of their religion (36). At 
Verdum, Treves, Mentz, Spires, Worms, 
many thouſands of that unhappy people were 
pillaged and maſſacred (37): nor had they felt 
a more bloody ſtroke fince the perſecution of 
Hadrian. A remnant was ſaved by the firm- 
neſs of their biſhops, who accepted a feigned 
and tranſient converſion ; but the more obſti— 
nate Jews oppoſed their fanaticiſm to the fanati- 
ciſm of the Chriſtians, barricadoed their houſes, 
and precipitating themſelves, their families, and 
their wealth, into the rivers or the flames, diſ- 


appointed the malice, or at leaſt the avarice, of 
their implacable foes. 
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Between the frontiers of Auſtria and the ſeat Their de- 


. . ſtruction in 
of the Byzantine monarchy, the cruſaders were fung 


compelled to traverſe an interval of fix hundred and Aſia, 
miles; the wild and deſolate countries of Hun- P. 1009. 


gary (38) and Bulgaria. The ſoil is fruitful, 
and interſected with rivers; but it was then 


covered 


Had theſe peaſants founded an empire, they might have introduced, as 
in Egypt, the worſhip ef animals, which their philoſophic deſcendants 
would have gloſſed over with ſeme ſpecious and ſubtle allegory, 

(36) Benjamin of Fudela deſcribes the ſtate of his Jewith brethren 
from Cologne along the Rhine: they were rich, generous, learned, 
hoſpitable, and lived in the eager hope of the Meſhah (Voyage, tom. 
i. p 243—245. par Bgratier). In ſeventy years (he wrote about A. D. 
1170) they had recovered from theſe maſſacres. 

(37) Theſe maſlacres and depredations on the Jews, which were 
rene ved at each cruſade, are coo/ly related. It is true, that St. Ber- 
nard (epiſt. 363. tom. i. p. 329.) admoniſhes the Oriental Franks, non 


ſunt perſequendi | rp non ſunt trucidandi, The contrary doctrine 
had been preached by a riva! monk. 


(38) See the contemporary deſcription of Hungary in Otho of | 


Friſingen, I. ii. c. 31. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. vi 
p. 665, 666. | | 
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covered with moraſles and foreſts, which ſpread 
to a boundleſs extent, whenever man has ceaſed 
to exerciſe his dominion over the earth. Both 
nations had imbibed the rudiments of Chriſtia- 
nity ; the Hungarians were ruled by their na- 
tive princes ; the Bulgarians by a lieutenant of 
the Greek emperor ; but, on the ſlighteſt pro- 
vocation, their ferocious nature was rekindled, 
and ample provocation was afforded by che 
diſorders of the firſt pilgrims. Agriculture 
muſt have been unſkilful and lauguid among a 
people, whoſe cities were built of reeds and 
timber, which were deſerted in the ſummer 
ſeaſon for the tents of hunters and ſhepherds. 


A ſcanty ſupply of proviſions was rudely de- 


manded, forcibly ſeized, and greedily con- 
ſumed; and on the firſt quarrel, the cruſaders 
gave a looſe to indignation and revenge. But 
their ignorance of the country, of war, and of 
diſcipline, expoſed them to every ſnare. The 
Greek prate& of Bulgaria commanded a regu- 
lar force: at the trumpet of the Hungarian 
king, the eighth or the tenth of his martial 
ſubjects bent their bows and mounted on horſe- 
back ; their policy was inſidious, and their re- 
taliation on theſe pious robbers was unrelent- 
ing and bloody (39). About a third of the 
naked fugitives, and the hermit Peter was of 
the number, eſcaped to the Thracian moun- 
tains; and the emperor, who reſpected the pil- 


grimage 


* 


(39) The old Hungarians, without excepting Turotzius, are ill 
informed of the firſt cruſade, which they involve in a ſingle paſſage. 
Katona, like ourſelves, can only quote t the writers of France ; but he 
compares with local ſcience the ancient and modern geography. Ante 
pertam Cyperon, is Sopron or Poſon; Mallevilla, Zemlin; Fluvius 
Maroe, Savus; Lintax, Leith; Meſebroch, or Merſeburg, Ouar, or 
Moſon; T/cnburg, Pragg (de Reg:bus Hungariz, tom. iii. p. 19— 
53.) 
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grimage and ſuccour of the Latins, conducted 
them by ſecure and eaſy journies to Conſtanti- 
nople, and adviſed them to await the arrival 
of their brethren. For a while they remem- 
bered their faults and lofles; but no ſooner 
were they revived by the hoſpitable entertain- 
ment, than their venom was again inflamed ; 
they ſtung their benefactor, and neither gardens, 
nor palaces, nor churches, were ſafe from their 
depredations. For his own ſafety, Alexius 
allured them to paſs over to the Aſiatic fide of 
the Boſphorus; but their blind impetuoſity 
foon urged them to deſert the ſtation which he 
had aſſigned, and to ruſh headlong againſt the 
Turks, who occupied the road of Jeruſalem. 
The hermit, conſcious of his ſhame, had with- 
drawn from the camp to Conſtantinople ; and 
his heutenant, Walter the Pennyleſs, who was 
worthy of a better command, aitempted with- 
out ſucceſs to introduce ſome order and pru- 
dence among the herd of ſavages. They ſe- 
parated in queſt of prey, and themſelves fell an 
eaſy prey to the arts of the ſultan. By 

rumour that their foremoſt companions were 
rioting in the ſpoils of his capital, Soliman 
tempted the main body to defcend into the 
plain of Nice; they were overwhelmed by the 
Turkiſh arrows; and a pyramid | of bones 
(40) informed their companions of the place 
of their defeat. Of the firſt cruſaders, three 
hundred thouſand had already periſhed, before 
a ſingle city was reſcued from the infidels, be- 


fore 


(40) Anna Comnena (Alexias, J. x. p. 287.) deſcribes this o & 


X0Awv9g as a mountain biyAov xas Baby xas nmAGaTH; af No WIT. 


In the fiege of Nice, ſuch were uſed by the Franks themſelves as the 
materials of a wall, 
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Fore their graver and more noble brethren 
had completed the preparations of their enter- 
priſe (41). 

| None 


(41) To fave time and ſpace, I ſhall repreſent, in a ſhort 


table, the particular references to the great events of the firſt 
cruſade. 


I, Geſta 
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The chicfs 
of the firſt 
cruſade, 


1. Godirey 
of Bouillon. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


None of the great ſovereigns of Europe em- 
barked their perſons in the firſt cruſade. The 
emperor Henry the fourth was not diſpoſed to 
obey the ſummons of the pope : Philip the firſt 
of France was occupied by his pleaſures ; Wil- 
liam Rufus of England by a recent conqueſt ; 
the kings of Spain were engaged in a domeſtic 


war againſt the Moors ; and the northern mo- 


narchs of Scotland, Denmark (42), Sweden, 
and Poland, were yet ſtrangers to the paſſions 
and intereſts of the South. The religious ar- 
dour was more ſtrongly felt by the princes of 
the ſecond order, who held an important place 
in the feudal ſyſtem. Their fituation will natu- 
rally caſt under four diſtinct heads the review 
of their names and characters; but I may eſ- 
cape. ſome needleſs repetition, by obſerving at 
once, that courage and the exerciſe of arms are 
the common attribute of theſe Chriſtian adven- 
turers. I. The firſt rank both in war and council 
is juſtly due to Godfrey of Bouillon; and happy 
would it have been for the cruſaders, if they 
had truſted themſelves to the ſole conduct of 
that accompliſhed hero, a worthy repreſentative 
of Charlemagne, from whom he was deſcended 
in the female line. His father was of the noble 


race of the counts of Boulogne: Brabant, the 


lower province of Lorraine (43), was the inhe- 
ritance of his mother; and by the emperor's 
bounty, he was himſelf inveſted with that ducal 

| title, 


(42) The author of the Eſprit des Croiſades has doubted, and 
might have diſbelieved, the cruſade and tragic death of prince Sueno, 
with 1500 or 15,000 Danes, who was cut off by ſultan Soliman in 
Cappadocia, but who till lives in the poem of Taſlo (tom. iv. p. 
I 11=-IIT5.). | ' 

(43) The fragments of the kingdows of Lotharingia, or Lorraine, 
were broken into the two duchies, of the Moſelle, and of the Meuſe; 


the firſt has preſerved its name, which in the latter has been changed 


into that of Brabant (Valeſ. Notit. Gall. p. 283—288.). 
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title, which has been improperly transferred to 
his lordſhip of Bouillon in the Ardennes ( 44). 
In the ſervice of Henry the tourth, he bore the 
reat ſtandard of the empire, and pierced with 
his lance the breaſt of Rodolph, the rebel king : 
Godfrey was ihe firſt who aſcended the walls of 
Rome; and his ſickneſs, his vow, perhaps his 
remorle for bearing arms againſt the pope, con- 
tirmed an early reſolution of viſiting the holy 
ſepulchre, not as a pilgrim, but a deliverer. 
His valour was matured by prudence and mode- 
ration; his piety, though blind, was ſincere; 
and, in the tumult of a camp, he practiſed the 
real and fictitious virtues of a convent. Supe- 
rior to the private factions of the chiefs, he re- 
ſerved his enmity for the enemies of Chriſt ; 
and though he gained a kingdom by the attempt, 
his pure and diſintereſted zeal was acknowledged 
by his rivals. Godfrey of Bouillon (45) was 
accompanied by his two brothers, by Euſtace 
the elder, who had ſucceeded to the county of 


Boulogne, and by the younger, Baldwin, 


character of more ambiguous virtue. The duke 


of Lorraine was alike celebrated on either ſide 


of the Rhine: from his birth and education he 
was equally converſant with the French and 
Teutonic languages: the barons of France, 
Germany, and Lorraine, ailembled their vaſ- 
ſals; and the confederate force that marched 
under his banner was compoſed of fourſcore 


thouſand foot and about ten thouſand horſe. 


. In 


(44) Sce, in the Deſcription of France, by the Abbé de Longuerue, 
the articles of Boulogne, part i. p. <4. Brabant, part ii. p. 47, 48. 
Bouillon, p. 134. On his departure, Godfrey ſold or pawned Bouillon 
to the church for 1300 marks. 

(45) See the family character of Godfrey, in William of Pyre, I. 
ix. c. 3—8.; his previous deſign, in Guibert (p. 48;.), his ſickneis and 
vow, in Bernard, Theſaur. (c. 78. ), 
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u. Hugh of II. In the parliament that was held at Paris, in 
dois, Robert the king's preſence, about two months after the 
of Norman- council of Clermont, Hugh count of Verman- 
of Flanders, dois was the moſt conſpicuous of the princes 
Stephen of who aſſumed the croſs. But the appellation of 
&. ' the great was applied, not ſo much to his merit 
or poſſeſhons (though neither were contempti- 

ble}, as to the royal birth of the brother of the 

king of France (46). Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy was the eldeſt ſon of William the Con- 
queror; but on his father's death he was de- 

prived of the kingdom of England, by his own 
indolence and the activity of his brother 

Rufus. The worth of Robert was degraded 

by an exceſſive levity and eaſineſs of temper : 

his cheerfulneſs ſeduced him to the indulgence 

of pleaſure ; his profuſe liberality impoveriſhed 

the prince and people ; his indiſcriminate cle: 

mency multiplied the number of offenders; and 

the amiable qualities of a private man became 

the eſſential defects of a ſovereign. For the 

trifling ſum of ten thouſand marks he mort- 

gaged Normandy during his abſence to the 
Engliſh uſurper (47); but his engagement and 
behaviour in the holy war, announced in Ro- 

bert a reformation of manners, and reſtored 

him in ſome degree to the public eſteem: 
Another Robert was count of Flanders, a royal 
province, which, in this century, gave three 

| queens 


46) Anna Comnena ſuppoſes, that Hugh was proud of his nobility, 
riches, and power (I. x. p. 288.) : the two laſt articles appear more 
equivocal z Lat an iuysvel, which feven hundred years ago was 
famous in the palace of Conſtantinople, atteſts the ancient dignity of 
the Capetian family of France. | 

(47) Will. Gemeticenſis, 1. vii. c. 7. p. 672, 673. in Camden. 
Normanicis. He pawned the duchy for one hundredth part of the pre-- 
ſent yearly revenue. Ten thouſand marks may be equal to five 
hundred thouſand livres, and Normandy annually yields fifty-ſeven 


org to the king (Necker, Adminiſtration des Finances, tom. i p. 
287.7. s 
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queens to the thrones of France, England, and 
Denmark: he was ſurnamed the ſword and 
lance of the Chriſtians ; but in the exploits of 
a ſoldier, he ſometimes forgot the duties of a 
general. Stephen, count of Chartres, of Blois, 
and of Troyes, was one of the richeſt princes 
of the age; and the number of his caſtles has 
been compared to the three hundred and fixty- 
five days of the year. His mind was improved 
by literature; and in the council of the chiets, 
the eloquent Stephen (48) was choſen to diſ- 
charge the office of their preſident. Theſe four 
were the principal leaders of the French, the 
Normans, and the pilgrims of the Britiſh iſles : 
but the liſt of the barons who were poſſeſſed of 
three or four towns, would exceed, ſays a con- 
temporary, the catalogue of the Trojan war 


(49). III. In the ſouth of France, the com- 1 Ray- 


mand was aſſumed by Adhemar, biſhop of Puy, 


the pope's legate, and by Raymond, count of 


St. Giles and Tholouſe, who added the prouder 
titles of duke of Narbonne and marquis of 
Provence. The former was a reſpectable pre- 


late, alike qualified for this world and the next. 


The latter was a veteran warrior, who had 


fought againſt the Saracens of Spain, and who 


conſecrated his declining age, not. only to the 
deliverance, but to the perpetual ſervice, of the 
holy ſepulchre. His experience and riches. 
gave him a ſtrong aſcendant in the Chriſtian 
camp, whoſe diſtreſs he was often able, and 


ſometimes 


(48) His original letter tq his wife, is inſerted in the Spicilegium of 
Dom. Luc. d' Acheri, tom. iv. and quoted in the Eſprit des Croiſades, 
rom. 1. P. 63. | 

(49) Unius enim, duiim, trium ſeu quatuor oppidorum dominos 
quis numeret ? quorum tanta fuit copia, ut non vix totidem Trojana 


"_ coegiſſe putetur (Ever the lively and intereſting Guibert, p. 
486.). Bs 


Tholouſe, 
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mond and 
Tancred. 
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ſometimes willing, to relieve. But it was eaſier 
for him to extort the praiſe of the Infidels, than 
to preſerve the love of his ſubjects and aſſoci- 
ates His eminent qualities were clouded by a 
temper, haughty, envious, and obſtinate ; and, 
though he reſigned an ample patrimony, for 
the cauſe of God, his piety, in the public opi- 
nion, was not exempt from avarice and ambi- 
tion (50). A mercantile, rather than a martial 
ſpirit, prevailed among his provincials (51), a 
common name, which included the natives of 
Auvergne and Languedoc (52), the vaflals of 
the kingdom of Burgundy or Arles. From 
the adjacent frontier of Spain, he drew a band 
of hardy adventurers ; as he marched through 
Lombardy, a crowd of Italians flocked to his 
ſtandard, and his united force conſiſted of one 
hundred thouſand horſe and foot. It Raymond 
was the firſt to enliſt and the laft to depart, the 
delay may be excuſed by the ge of his 
preparation and the promiſe of an everlaſtin 

farewell. IV. The name of Bohemond, the 
ſon of Robert Guiſcard, was already famous 
by his double victory over the Greek emperor : 
but his father's will had reduced him to the 


principality of Tarentum, and the remembrance _ 


of his Eaſtern trophies, till he was awakened 
wy | by 
(50) It is ſingular enough, that Raymond of St. Giles, a ſecond 


character in the genuine hiſtory of the cruſades, ſhould ſhine as the 
firſt of heroes in the writings of the Greeks (Anna Comnen. Alexiad, l. 


X. xi.) and the Arabians (Longueruana, p. 129.). 


(51) Omnes de Burgundia, et Alvernia, et Vaſconia, et Gothi (of 
Languedoc), provinciales appellabantur, cæteri vero Francigenæ et hoc 
in exercitu; inter hoſtes autem Franci dicebantur, Raymond des 
Agiles, p. 144. "UF 

(52) The town of his birth, or firſt appanage, was conſecrated to 
St. Zegidins, whoſe name, as early as the firſt cruſade, was corrupted 
by the French into St. Gilles, or St. Giles, It is fituate in the Lower 
Languedoc, between Niſmes and the Rhone, and ſtill boaſts a col- 
legiate church of the foundation of Raymond (Meélanges tires d'une 
grande Bibliotheque, tom. xxxVvii. p. 51.) 
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by the rumour and paſſage of the French pil- 
grims. It is in the perſon of this Norman chief 
that we may ſeek for the cooleſt policy and 
ambition with ,a {mall allay of religious fana- 


ticiſm. His conduct may juſtify a belief that 


he had ſecretly directed the deſign of the pope, 
which he affected to ſecond with aſtoniſhment 
and zeal : at the ſiege of Amalphi, his example 
and diſcourſe inflamed the paſhons of a conte- 
derate army ; he inſtantly tore his garment to 
ſupply croſles for the numerous candidates, and 
prepared to viſit Conſtantinople and Aſia at the 
head of ten thouſand horſe and twenty thouſand 
foot. Several princes of the Norman race ac- 
companied this veteran general; and his couſin 
Tancred (53) was the partner, rather than the 
ſervant of the war. In the accompliſhed cha- 
racer of Tancred, we diſcover all the virtues 
of a perfect knight (54), the true ſpirit of chi- 
valry, which inſpired the generous ſentiments 
and ſocial offices of man, far better than the 
baſe philoſophy, or the baſer religion of the 


times. 


Vol. XI. D Between 


(ez) The mother of Tancred was Emma, ſiſter of the great Robert 
Guiſcard; his father, the marquis Odo the Good. It is ſingular enough, 
that the family and country of ſo illuſtrious a perſon ſhould be un- 
known; but Muratori reaſonably conjectures that he was an Italian, 
and perhaps of the race of the marquiſſes of Montferrat in Piedmont 
(Script. tom. v. p. 281, 282.). 

(54) To gratify the childiſh vanity of the houſe of Eſte, Taſſo has 
inſerted in his poem, and in the firſt cruſade, a fabulous hero, the 
brave and amorous Rinaldo (x. 75. xvit- 66=94.). He might borrow 
His name from a Rinaldo, with the Aquila bianca Eſtenſe, who van- 
quiſhed, as the ſtandard-bearer of the Roman church, the emperor 
Frederic I. (Storia Imperiale di Ricobaldo, in Muratori Script. Ital. 
tom, ix. p. 360. Arioſto, Orlando Furioſo, ui. 30.). But, 1. The 
diſtance of ſixty years between the youth of the two Rinaldes, deſtroys 
their identity. 2. The Storia Imperiale 1s a forgery of the conte 
Boyardo, at the end of the xvth century (Muratori, p. 281—289.). 
g. This Rinaldo, and his ' exploits, are not Jeſs chimerical than the 
hero of Taſſo (Muratori, Antichita Eſtenſe, tom. i. p. 359. 
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Chivalry. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Between the age of Charlemagne and that of 
the cruſades, a revolution had taken place 
among the Spaniards, the Normans, and the 
French, which was gradually extended to the 
reſt of Europe. The ſervice of the infantry 
was degraded to the plebeians; the cavalry 
formed the ſtrength of the armies, and the 


honourable name of miles, or ſoldier, was con- 


fined to the gentlemen (55) who ſerved on 
horſeback, and were inveſted with the character 
of knighthood. The dukes and counts, who 
had uſurped the rights of ſovereignty, divided 
the provinces among their faithful barons : the 
barons diſtributed among their vaſſals the fiefs 
or benefices of their juriſdiction ; and theſe 
military tenants, the peers of each other and of 
their lord, compoſed the noble or equeſtrian 
order, which diſdained to conceive the peaſant 


or burgher as of the ſame ſpecies with them- 


ſelves. The dignity of their birth was preſerved 
by pure and equal alliances; their ſons alone, 
who could produce four quarters or lines of an- 


ceſtry, without ſpot or reproach, might legally 


pretend tv the honour of knighthood ; but a 
valiant plebeian was ſometimes enriched and 
ennobled by the ſword, and became the father 
of a new race. A ſingle knight could impart, 
according to his judgment, the character which 
he received; and the warlike ſovereigns of 
Europe derived more glory from this perſonal 
diſtinction, than from the luſtre of their diadem. 
This ceremony, of which ſome traces may be 

tound 


(55) Of the words gentilis, gentilhomane, gentleman, two etymologies 
are produced: I. From the Barbarians of the fifth century, the ſol- 
diers, and at length the conquerors of the Roman empire, who were 


vain of their foreign nobility; and, 2. From the ſenſe of the civilians, 2 


who conſider genti/is as ſynonimous with ingenuus, Selden inclines te 
the firſt, but the latter is more pure, as well as probable. 


1 
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found in Tacitus and the woods of Germany (56), 


| was in its origin ſimple and profane; the candi- 


date, after ſome previous trial, was inveſted 
with his ſword and ſpurs; and his cheek or 
ſhoulder were touched with a flight blow, as an 
emblem of the laſt affront, which it was lawful 
tor him to endure. But ſuperſtition mingled in 
every public and private action of life; in the 
holy wars, it {anCtified the profeſſion of arms; 


and the order of chivalry was aſſimilated in its 


rights and privileges to the ſacred orders of 
prieſthood. The bath and white garment of 
the novice, were an indecent copy of the rege- 
neration of baptiſm : his ſword, which he of- 
fered on the altar, was bleſſed by the miniſters 
of religion; his ſolemn reception was preceded 
by faſts and vigils; and he was created a knight 
in the name of God, of St. George, and of St. 
Michael the archangel. He ſwore to accom- 


pliſh the duties of his profeſſion; and educa- 


tion, example, and the public opinion, were 
the inviolable guardians of his oath. As the 
champion of God and the ladies (I bluſh 
to unite ſuch diſcordant names), he devoted 
himſelf to ſpeak the truth; to maintain the 
right; to protect the diſtreſſed; to practiſe 
courteſy, a virtue leſs familiar to the ancients; 
to purſue the infidels; to deſpiſe the allurements 
of eaſe and ſafety; and to vindicate in every 
perilous adventure the honour of his character. 
The abuſe of the ſame ſpirit provoked the illi- 
terate knight to diſdain the arts of induſtry and 
peace; to eſteem himſelf the ſole judge and 
avenger of his own injuries; and proudly to 
neglect the laws of civil ſociety and military 

D 2 Aiune, 


56) Framea ſcutoque juvenem ornant. Tacitus, Germania, c. 13. 
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diſcipline. Yet the benefits of this inſtitution, 
to refine the temper of Barbarians, and to in- 
fuſe ſome principles of faith, juſtice, and hu- 
manity, were ſtrongly felt, and have been often 
obſerved. The aſperity of national prejudice 
was ſoftened ; and the community of religion 


and arms ſpread a fimilar colour and generous 


emulation over the face of Chriſtendom. A- 
broad in enterpriſe and pilgrimage, at home 
in martial exerciſe, the warriors of every coun- 
try were perpetually aſſociated; and impartial 
talte muſt prefer a Gothic tournament to the 
Olympic games of claſſic antiquity (57). In- 
ſtead of the naked ſpeQtacles which corrupted 
the manners of the Greeks, and baniſhed from 
the ſtadium the virgins and matrons ; the pom- 
pous decoration of the liſts was crowned with 
the preſence of chaſte and high-born beauty, 
from whoſe hands the conqueror received the 
prize of his dexterity and courage. The {kill 
and ſtrength that were exerted in wreſtling and 
boxing, bear a diſtant and doubtful relation to 
the merit of a ſoldier; but the tournaments, 
as they were invented in France, and eagerly 
adopted both in the Eaſt and Weſt, preſented a 
lively image of the buſineſs of the field. The 
ſingle combats, the general ſkirmiſh, the defence 
of a paſs, or caſtle, were rehearſed as in actual 
ſervice; and the conteſt, both in real and mi- 
mic war, was decided by the ſuperior manage- 
ment of the horſe and lance. The lance was 


the 


(57) The athletic exerciſes, particularly the cœſtus and pancratium, 
were condemned by Lycurgus, Philopemen, and Galen, a lawgiver, 
a general, and a phyſician. Againſt their authority and reaſons, the 
reader may weigh the apology of Lucian, in the character of Solon, 
See Welt on the Olympic Games, in his Pindar, vol. ii, p. 86-96. 
245—248. 
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- © the proper and peculiar weapon of the knight : 


his horſe was of a large and heavy breed ; but 
this charger, till he was rouſed by the approach- 
ing danger, was uſually led by an attendant, 


and he quietly rode a pad or palfrey of a more 


eaſy pace. His helmet, and ſword, his greaves, 
and buckler, it would be ſuperfluous to deſcribe; 
but 1 may remark, that at the period of the 
cruſades, the armour was leſs ponderous than 
in later times; and that, inſtead of a maſſy 
cuiraſs, his breaſt was defended by an hauberk 
or coat of mail. When their long lances were 
fixed in the reſt, the warriors furiouſly ſpurred 
their horſes againſt the foe; and the light ca- 
valry of the Turks and Arabs could ſeldom 
ſtand againſt the direct and impetuous weight of 
their charge. Each knight was attended to the 
field by his faithful ſquire, a youth of equal 
birth and ſimilar hopes; he was followed by his 


archers and men at arms, and four, or five, or 


ſix ſoldiers, were computed as the furniture of 
a complete /ance. In the expeditions to the 
neighbouring kingdoms or the Holy Land, the 
duties of the feudal tenure no longer fubſiſted; 

the voluntary ſervice of the knights and their 


followers was either prompted by zeal or at- 


tachment, or purchaſed with rewards and pro- 
miles ; and the numbers of each {quadron were 


meaſured by the power, the wealth, and the 


fame of each independent chieftain. 7 hey were 
diſtinguiſhed by his banner, his armorial coat, 
and his cry of war; and the moſt ancient fami- 


lies of Europe muſt ſeek in thele atchievements 


the origin and proof of their nobility. In this 
rapid portrait of chivalry, I have been urged to 
anticipate on the ſtory of the cruſades, at once 


an 
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an effect, and a cauſe, of this memorable in- 
ſtitution (58). 

March of Such were the troops, and ſuch the leaders, 

wenge who aſſumed the croſs for the deliverance of the 

tinople, holy ſepulchre. As ſoon as they were relieved 

Auguſt i; by the abſence of the plebeian multitude, they 

4. Þ. 1297 encouraged each other, by interviews and meſ- 

988 ſages, to accompliſh their vow and haſten their 

departure. Their wives and ſiſters were de- 

ſirous of partaking the danger and merit of the 

pilgrimage; their portable treaſures were con- 

veyed in bars of filver and gold; and the 

princes and barons were attended by their equi- 

page of hounds and hawks to amuſe their lei- 

ſure and to ſupply their table. The difficulty of 

procuring ſubſiſtence for ſo many myriads of 

men and horſes, engaged them to ſeparate their 

forces; their choice or ſituation determined the 

road; and it was agreed to meet in the neigh- 

bourhood of Conſtantinople, and from thence 

to begin their operations againſt the 'Turks. 

From the. banks of the Meuſe and the Moſelle, 

Godfrey of Bouillon followed the direct way of 

Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria: and, as 

long as he exerciſed the ſole command, every 

ſtep afforded ſome proof of his prudence and 

virtue. On the confines of Hungary he was 

ſtopped three weeks by a Chriſtian people, to 

whom the name, or at leaſt the abuſe, of the 

croſs was juſtly odious. The Hungarians {till 

imarted with the wounds which they had re- 


ceived 


(58) On the curious ſubjects of knighthood, knights-ſervice, nobi- 
lity, arms, cry of war, banners, and tournaments, an ample fund of 
information may be fought in Selden (Opera, tom. iii. part i. Titles 
of Honour, part ii. c. 1. 3. f. 8.), Ducange (Gloſſ. Latin. tom. iv. 
p. 398—412, &c.) Diſſertations ſur Joinville (i. vi—xii. p 129 —142. 
p. 165—222.), and M. de St. Palaye (Memoires ſur la Chevalerie). 
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ceived from the firſt pilgrims : in their turn 


they had abuſed the right of defence and reta- 
liation ; and they had reaſon to apprehend a 
ſevere revenge from an hero of the ſame nation, 
and who was engaged in the fame cauſe. But, 


after weighing the mottves and the events, the 


virtuous duke was content to pity the crimes 
and misfortunes of his worthleſs brethren ; and 
his twelve deputies, the meſſengers of peace, 
requeſted in his name a free paſſage and an 
equal market. To remove their ſuſpicions, 
Godfrey truſted himſelf, and afterwards his 
brother, to the faith of Carloman king of Hun- 
gary, who treated them with a ſimple but hoj- 
pitable entertainment: the treaty was ſanctified 
by their common goſpel; and a proclamation, 
under pain of death, reſtrained the animoſity 
and licence of the Latin ſoldiers. From Au- 
{tria to Belgrade, they traverſed the plains of 
Hungary, without enduring or offering an in- 
jury; and the proximity of Carloman, who 
hovered on their flanks with his numerous ca- 
valry, was a precaution not leſs uſeful for their 
ſaſety than for his own. They reached the 
banks of the Save; and no ſooner had they 
paſted the river, than the king of Hungary re- 
itored the hoſtages, and ſaluted their departure 
with the faireſt wiſhes for the ſucceſs of their 
enterpriſe. With the ſame conduct and diſci- 
pline, Godfrey pervaded the woods of Bulgaria 
and the frontiers of Thrace; and might con- 
gratulate himſelf, that he had almoſt reached 
55 firſt term of his pilgrimage, without draw- 
his ſword againſt a Chriſtian adverſary. 

A ter an eaſy and pleaſant journey through 
Lombardy, from Turin to Aquileia, Ray mond 
and his provincials marched forty days through 
che 
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the ſavage country of Dalmatia (59) and Scla- 
vonia. Ihe weather was a perpetual fog; the 
land was mountainous and deſolate ; the natives 
were either fugitive or hoſtile : looſe im their 
religion and government, they refuſed to fur- 
niſh proviſions or guides; murdered the ſtrag- 
glers; and exerciſed by night and day the vigi- 
lance of the count, who derived more ſecurity 
from the puniſhment of ſome captive robbers 
than from his interview and treaty with the 
prince of Scodra (60). His march between 
Durazzo and Conſtantinople was haraſſed, with- 
out being ſtopped, by the peaſants and ſoldiers 
of the Greek emperor ; and the ſame faint and 
ambiguous hoſtility was prepared for the re- 
maining chiefs, who paſſed the Adriatic from 
the coaſt of Italy. Bohemond had arms and 
veſſels, and foreſight and diſcipline; and his 
name was not forgotten in the provinces of Epi— 
rus and Theſſaly. Whatever obſtacles he en- 
countered were ſurmounted by his military con- 
duct and the valour of Tancred; and if the 
Norman prince affected to ſpare the Greeks, he 
gorged his ſoldiers with the full plunder of 
an heretical caſtle (61). The nobles of France 

preſſed 


(59) The Familiæ Dalmaticæ of Ducange are meagre and imper- 
fect; the national hiſtorians are recent and fabulous, the Grecks re- 
mote and careleſs. In the year 1104, Coloman reduced the maritime 
country as far as Trau and Salona (Katona, Hiſt. Crit. tom. iii. p. 195 
—207.). 

| 60) Scodras appears in Livy as the capital and fortreſs of Gentius 
king of the Illyrians, arx munitiſſima, afterwards a Roman colony 
(Cellarius, tom. i. p. 303, 394.) . It is now called Iſcodar, or Scuta- 
ri (d' Anville, Géographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 164). The ſanjiak 
(now a paſha) of Scutari, or Schendeire, was the VIIIth under the 


Beglerbeg of Romania, and furniſhed 600 ſoldiers on a revenue of 


76,787 rix-dollars (Marſigli, Stato Militare del Imperio Ottomano, 
; $36; ). 


(61) In Pelagonia caſtrum hæreticum ſpoliatum cum ſuis ha- 
bitatoribus igne combuſſere. Nec id eit injuria contigit : quia illorum 
deteſtabilis ſermo ut cancer ſerpebat, jamque circumjacentes regiones 
ſuo 
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preſſed forwards with the vain and thoughtleſs 
ardour of which their nation has been ſometimes 
accuſed. From the Alps to Apulia the march 
of Hugh the great, of the two Roberts, and of 
Stephen of Chartres, through a wealthy coun- 
try, and amidit the applauding Catholics, was 
a devout or triumphant progrels : they kifled the 
feet of the Roman pontitf; and the golden 
ſtandard of St. Peter was delivered to the bro- 
ther of the French monarch (62). But in this 
viſit of piety and pleaſure, they neglected to ſe- 
cure the ſeaſon, and the means, of their em- 
barkation : the winter was inſenſibly loſt ; their 
troops were ſcattered and corrupted in the 
towns of Italy. They ſeparately accompliſhed 
their paſſage, regardleſs of ſafety or dignity : 
and within nine months from the feaſt of the 
Aſſumption, the day appointed by Urban, all 
the Latin princes had reached Conſtantinople. 
But the count of Vermandois was produced as 
a captive ; his foremoit veſſels were ſcattered by 
a tempeſt ; and his perſon, againſt the Jaw of 
nations, was detained by the lieutenants of 
Alexius. Yet the arrival of Hugh had been 
announced by tour-and-twenty Knights in gol- 
den armour, who commanded the emperor to 
revere the general of the Latin Chriſtians, the 
brother of the King of kings (6 3). 


In 


ſuo pravo dogmate ſœdaverat (Robert. Mon. p. 36, 37.). After cgol- 
A the fact, the archbiſhop Baldric adds, as 2 praiſe, Omnes 
quidem illi viatores, Judeos, hzreticos, Saracenos æqualiter habent 
exoſos; quos omnes appellant inimicos Dei (p. 92.). 
(62) Avanabopevo; amo Pon Ty xpuory T8 Ayi2 ITerpy 
THHAXNGY (Alexiad, ER; P- 288.). 


(63) O Bao; r Backhew, xas apynyo; T8 ονE⸗t 


FpaTEvAuT09% anarrog. This Oriental pomp is extravagant in a count 
of Vermandois; but the patriot Ducange repeats with much compla- 
cency (Not. ad Alexiad. P. 352, 353. Diflert. zzvii, ſur Jaiuville, 


P- 315-Jz 
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Policy of In ſome Oriental tale I have read the fable of 
the emperor . . 

Al-zius A ſhepherd, who was ruined by the accompliſh- 
DD. nag, ment of his own wiſhes : he had prayed for wa- 


D bl . . o 
December ter; the Ganges was turned into his grounds, 


A, D. 


7095, May, and his flock and cottage were ſwept away by 


the inundacion. Such was the fortune, or at 
leaſt the apprehenſion, of the Greek emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, whoſe name has already 
appeared in this hiſtory, and whoſe conduct is 
ſo differently repreſented by his daughter 
Anne (64), and by the Latin writers{65). In 
the council of Placentia, his ambaſſadors had 
ſolicited a moderate fuccour, perhaps of ten 
thouſand ſoldiers : but he was aſtoniſhed by the 
approach of ſo many potent chiefs and fanatic 
nations. The emperor fluctuated between hope 
and fear, between timidity and courage ; but 
in the crooked policy which he miſtook for 
wiſdom, I cannot believe, I cannot diſcern, that 
he maliciouſly conſpired againſt the lite or ho- 
nour of the French heroes. 'The promiſcuous 
multitudes of Peter the hermit, were ſavage 
beaſts, alike deſtitute of humanity and reaſon : 
nor was it poſſible for Alexius to prevent or 
deplore their deſtruction. The troops of oo 

rey 


Pp. 315.), the paſſages of Matthew Paris (A. D. 1254.) and Froiſſard 
(vol. iv. p. 201.), which ſtyle the king of France, rex regum, and 
chef de tous les rois Chretiens 
(64) Anna Cemnena was born the 157 of December, A. D. 1083, 

indiction vii. (Alexiad, I. vi. p. 166, 167.). At thirteen, the time of 
the firſt cruſade, ſh: was nubile, and perhaps married to the younger 
Nicephorus Bryennius, whom ſhe fondly ſtyles Tov tor K 
„J. x. p. 295, 296.). Some moderns have imagined, that her enmity 
to Bohemond was the fruit of dilappointed love. In the tranſactions 
of Conſtantincple and Nice, her partial accounts (Alex. I. x, xi. p 283 
—317.) may be oppoſed to the partiality of the Latins, but in their 
jubſequert exploits ſhe is brief and ignorant. 

| (6j) In their views of the character and conduct of Alexius, 
Maimbourg has favoured the Catholic Franks, and Voltaire has been 
partial to the ſebiſmatic Greeks, The prejudice of a philoſopher is je 
excuſable than thet of @ Jetnie, 
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frey and his peers were leſs contemptible, but 
not leſs ſuſpicious, to the Greek emperor. Their 
motives might be pure and pious; but he was 
equally alarmed by his knowledge of the am- 
bitious Bohemond, and his ignorance of the 
Tranſalpine chiefs : the courage of the French 
was blind and headſtrong; they might be tempt- 
ed by the luxury and wealth of Greece, and 
elated by the view and opinion of their invin- 
cible ſtrength ; and Jeruſalem might be forgot- 
ten in the proſpect of Conſtantinople. After a 
long march and painful abſtinence, the troops 
of Godfrey encamped in the plains of "Thrace ; 
they heard with indignation, that their brother, 
the count of Vermandois, was impriſoncd by 


the Greeks; and their reluctant duke was com- 


pelled to indulge them in ſome freedom of re— 
taliation and rapine. They were appeaſed by 
the ſubmiſſion of Alexius ; he promiſed to ſup- 
ply their camp; and as they refuſed, in the 
midſt of winter, to paſs the Boſphorus, their 
quarters were aſſigned among the gardens and 
palaces on the ſhores of that narrow ſea. But 
an incurable jcalouly ſtill rankled in the minds 
of the two nations, who deſpiſed each other as 
ſlaves and Barbarians. Ignorance is the ground 
of ſuſpicion, and ſuſpicion was inflamed into 


daily provocations : prejudice is blind, hunger 


is deaf; and Alexius is accuſed of a deſign to 
ſtarve or aſſault the Latins in a dangerous poſt, 
on all ſides encompaſled with the waters (66). 
Godfrey ſounded his trumpets, burſt the net, 
| | overſpread 


(66) Between the Black Sea, the Boſphorus, and the river Parbyſes, 
which is deep in ſummer, and runs fifteen miles through a flat meas» 
dow. Its communication with Europe and Coultantinople is by the 
{tone bridge of the Blachernæ, which in ſucceſſive ages was reſtored by 
Juſtinian and Baſil (Gyllius de Boſphoro IThracio, I. ii. c. 3. Ducange, 
C. P. Chriſtiana, L iv. c. 2. p.179.)- 
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overſpread the plain, and inſulted the ſuburbs : 
but the gates of Conſtantinople were ſtrongly 
fortified ; the ramparts were lined with archers; 
and after a doubtful conflict, both parties liſten- 
ed to the voice of peace and religion. The 
gifts and promiſes of the emperor inſenſibly 
ſoothed the fierce ſpirit of the weſtern ſtrangers; 
as a Chriſtian warrior, he rekindled their zeal 
for the proſecution of their holy enterpriſe, 
which he engaged to fecond with his troops and 
treaſures. On the return of ſpring, Godfrey 
was perſuaded to occupy a pleaſant and plentiful 
camp in Aſia; and no ſooner had he paſſed the 
Boſphorus, than the Greek veſſels were ſud- 
denly recalled to the oppoſite ſhore. The fame 
policy was repeated with the ſucceeding chiets, 
who were ſwayed by the example, and weaken- 
ed by the departure, of their foremoſt compa- 
nions. By his {kill and diligence, Alexius pre- 
vented the union of any two of the confederate 
armies at the ſame moment under the walls of 
Conſtantinople; and before the feaſt of the 
Pentecoſt not a Latin pilgrim was left on the 
coaſt of Europe. 


He obtains The fame arms which threatened Europe, 
me nene might deliver Aſia, and repel the Turks from 
leaders. the neighbouring ſhores of the Boſphorus and 
| Helleſpont. The fair provinces from Nice to 
Antioch were the recent patrimony of the Ro- 
man emperor ; and his ancient and perpetual 
claim {till embraced the kingdoms of Syria and 
Egypt. In his enthuſiaſm, Alexius indulged, 
or affected, the ambitious hope of leading his 
new allies to ſubvert the thrones of the Eaſt : 
but the calmer dictates of reaſon and temper 
diſſuaded him from expoſing his royal perſon to 


the faith of unknown and lawleſs Barbarians. 
His 
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His prudence, or his pride, was content with 
extorting from the French princes an oath of 
homage and fidelity, and a folemn promiſe, that 
they would either rcicore, or hold, their Afiatic 
conqueſts, as the humble and loyal vaſſals of 
the Roman empire. Their independent ſpirit 
was fired at the mention of this foreign and vo- 
luntary ſervitude: they ſucceſſively yielded to 
the dextrous application of gifts and flattery ; 
and the firſt projelytes became the molt eloquent 
and eftectual miſſionaries to multiply the com- 
panions of their ſhame. The pride of Hugh of 
Vermandois was ſoothed by the honours of his 
captivity; and in the brother of the French 
king, the example of ſubmiſſion was prevalent 
and weighty. In the mind of Godfrey of 
Bouillon every human conſideration was ſubor— 
dinate to the glory of God and the ſucceſs of 
the cruſade. He had firmly reſiſted the temp- 
tations of Bohemond and Raymond, who urged 
the attack and conqueſt of Conſtantinople. 
Alexius eſteemed his virtues, deſervedly named 
him the champion of the empire, and dignifi— 
ed his homage with the filial name and the rites 
of adoption (67). The hateful Bohemond was 
received as a true and ancient ally; and if the 
emperor reminded him of former hottilities, it 
was only to praiſe the valour that he had diſ- 
played, and the glory that he had acquired, in 
the fields of Durazzo and Larifla. The fon of 
Guiſcard was lodged and entertained, and 
ſerved with Imperial pomp : one day, as he 
paſſed through the gallery of the palace, a door 
was careleſsly left open to expoſe a pile of gold 
an 


(67) There were two ſorts of adoption, the one by arme, the other 
by introducing the ſon between the ſhirt and ikin of his father. Du- 
cange (tur Joinville, diff. xxii. p. 270.) ſuppoſes Godfrey's adoption 
to have been of the latter ſort. 
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and filver, of ſilk and gems, of curious and 
coſtly furniture, that was heaped in ſeeming 
diſorder, from the floor to the roof of the 
chamber. What conqueſts,” exclaimed the 
ambitious miſer, “ might not be atchieved by 
<* the poſſeſhon of ſuch a treaſure ??” © It is 
* your own,” replied a Greek attendant who 
watched the motions of his ſoul ; and Bohe- 
mond, after ſome heſitation, condeſcended to 
accept this magnificent preſent. The Norman 
was flattered by the aſſurance of an indepen- 
dent principality, and Alexius eluded, rather 
than denied, his daring demand of the office 
of great domeſtic, or general, of the Eaſt. 
The two Roberts, the fon of the conqueror 
of England, and the Kinſman of three 
queens (68), bowed in their turn before the 
Byzantine throne. A private letter of Stephen 
of Chartres atteſts his admiration of the empe- 
ror, the moſt excellent and liberal of men, 
who taught him to believe that he was a favou- 
rite, and promiſed to educate and eſtabliſh his 
youngeſt ſon. In his ſouthern province, the 
count of St. Giles and Tholouſe faintly recog- 
nized the ſupremacy of the king of France, a 
prince of a foreign nation and language. At 
the head of an hundred thouſand men, he de- 
clared, that he was the ſoldier and ſervant of 
Chriſt alone, and that the Greek might be ſa- 
tisfied with an equal treaty of alliance and friend- 
ſhip. His obſtinate reſiſtance enhanced the va- 
lue and the price of his ſubmiſſion ; and he 
ſhone, ſays the princeſs Anne, among the Bar- 
barians, as the ſun amidſt the ſtars of heaven. 

| His 


(68) After his return, Robert of Flanders became the ma» of the 


king of England, for a penſion of four hundred marks. See the firſt 
act in Rymer's Fœdera. 
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His diſguſt of the noiſe and inſolence of the 
French, his ſuſpicions of the deſigns of Bohe- 
mond, the emperor imparted to his faithful 
Raymond; and that aged ſtateſman might clear- 
ly diſcern, that however falſe in friendſhip, he 
was ſincere in his enmity (69). The ſpirit of 
chivalry was laſt ſubdued in the perſon of Tan- 
cred; and none could deem themſelves diſho- 
noured by the imitation of that gallant knight. 
He diſdained the gold and flattery of the Greek 
monarch ; aſſaulted in his preſence an inſolent 


patrician; eſcaped to Aſia in the habit of a 


private ſoldier; and yielded with a ſigh to the 
authority of Bohemond and the intereſt of the 
Chriſtian cauſe. The beſt and moſt oſtenſible 
reaſon was the impoſſibility of paſling the ſea 
and accompliſhing their vow, without the licence 
and the veſſels of Alexius ; but they cheriſhed a 
ſecret hope, that as ſoon as they trod the conti- 
nent of Aſia, their {words would obliterate their 
ſhame, and diſſolve the engagement, which on 
his ſide might not be very faithfully performed. 
The ceremony of their homage was grateful to 
a people who had long ſince conſidered pride as 
the ſubſtitute of power. High on his throne, 
the emperor ſat mute and immoveable : his ma- 
jeſty was adored by the Latin princes ; and they 
ſubmitted to kiſs either his feet or his knees, 
an indignity which their own writers are 
aſhamed to confeſs and unable to deny (70). 
Private 


(6g) Senſit vetus regnandi, falſos in amore, odia non ſingere, Tacit. 
vi. 44. 
(50) The proud hiſtorians of the cruſades ſlide and ſtumble over 
this humiliating ſtep. Yet, ſince the heroes knelt to ſalute the em- 
eror as he ſat motionleſs on his throne, it is clear that they muſt 
2 kiſſed either his feet or knees. It is only ſingular, that 
Anna ſhould not have amply ſupplied the filence or ambiguity of the 
Latins. The abaſement of their princes, would have added a fine 
chapter to the Ceremoniale Aule Byzantine, 
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Infolence of Private or public intereſt ſuppreſſed the mur- 
che Franks. murs of the dukes and counts; but a French 
baron (he is ſuppoſed to he Robert of Paris) 
(71) preſumed to aſcend the throne, and to 
place himſelf by the tide of Alexius. The ſage 
reproof of Baldwin provoked him to exclaim, 
in his barbarous idiom, © Who is this ruſtic, 
„that keeps his ſeat, while ſo many valiant 
« captatns are ſtanding round him ?” The 
emperor maintained his ſilence, diſſembled his 
indignation, and queſtioned his interpreter con- 
cerning the meaning of the words, which he 
partly ſuſpected from the univerſal language of 
geſture and countenance. Before the departure 
of the pilgrims, he endeavoured to learn the 
name and <ndition of the audacious baron. 
Jam a Frenchman,” replied Robert, of 
“the pureſt and moſt ancient nobility of my 
„country. All that I know 1s, that there is a 
church in my neighbourhood (72), the reſort 
of thoſe who are deſirous of approving their 
valour in ſingle combat. Till an enemy 
appears, they addreſs their prayers to God 
and his ſaints. That church I have frequent- 
“ly viſited, but never have I found an anta- 
goniſt who dared to accept my defiance.” 
Alexius diſmiſſed the challenger with ſome 


prudent 


cc 


(71) He called himſelf Opayy9; xalzp>; Tw wyrur ( Alcxias, I. x. p. 
301). What a title of noe of the xth century, if any one could 
now prove his inheritance! Anna relates, with viſible pleaſure, that 
the ſwelling Barbarian, AaTiwo; TeTvPwuero;, was killed, or wounded, 
after fighting in the front in the battle of Voryleum (I. xi. p. 327.). 
This circumitance may juſtify the ſuſpicion of Ducange (Not. p. 362.), 
that he was no other than Robert of Paris, of the diſtrict moſt pecu- 
Jiarly ityled the Duchy or Iſland of France / L'1/e de France). 

(72) With the ſame penetration, Ducange diſcovers this church to 
be that of St. Drauſus, or Droſin, of Soiſſons, quem duello dimicaturi 


ſolent invocare : pugiles qui ad memoriam ejus {bis tomb) pernoctant 
invictos reddit, ut et de Burgundia et Italia tali neceſſitate confugiatyr 
ad eum. Joan. Sariberienſis, epiſt, 139. 
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prudent advice for his conduct in the Turkiſh 
warfare ; and hiſtozy repeats with pleaſure this 
lively example of the manners of his age and 
country. 

The conqueſt of Aſia was undertaken and Their re. 
atchieved by Alexander, with thirty-five thou- — 
ſand Macedonians and Greeks (73); and his 4 * 
beſt hope was in the ſtrength and Uiſcipline of 
his phalanx of infantry. The principal force 
of the cruſaders conſiſted in their cavalry ; and 
when that force was muſtered in the plains of 
Bithynia, the knights and their martial at- 
— on horfeback amounted to one hun- 
dred thouſand fighting men, completely armed 
with the helmet and coat of mail. The value 
of theſe ſoldiers deſerved a ſtrict and authentic 
account; and the flower of European Ehivalry 
might furniſh, in a firſt effort, this formidable 
body of heavy horſe. A part of the infantry 
might be enrolled for the ſervice of ſcouts, 
pioneers, and archers; but the promiſcuous 
crowd were loſt in their own diſorder ; and we 
depend not on the eyes or knowledge, but on 
the belief and fancy, of a chaplain of count 
Baldwin (74), in the eſtimate of ſix hundred 
thoufand pilgrims able to bear arms, beſides 
the prieſts and monks, the women and children, 
of the Latin camp. The reader ſtarts; and 
before he is recovered from his ſurprife, I ſhall 
add, on the ſame teſtimony, that if all who 
took the croſs had accompliſhed their vow, 

Vor. XI. E above 


(73) There is ſome diverſity on the numbers of his army: but no | 
authority can be compared with that of Ptolemy, who ſtates it at ſive 
ORE horſe and thirty thouſand foot (ſee Uſher's Annales, p. 


4) Fulcher, Carnotenſis, p. 387. He enumerates nineteen nations 
455 names and CON (p. 389.); but I do not clearly appre- 
— his difference between the Franci and Galli, Itali and Apuli. 


Elſewhere (p. 385.) he contemptuouſly brands the deſerters. 
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above sIx MILLIONS would have migrated from 
Europe to Aſia. Under this oppreſſion of faith, 
I derive ſome relief from a more ſagacious and 
thinking writer (75), who, after the fame re- 
view of the cavalry, accuſes the credulity of the 
prieſt of Chartres, and even doubts whether the 
Ciſalpine regions (in the geography of a French- 
man) were ſufficient to produce and pour forth 
ſuch incredible multitudes. The cooleſt ſcep- 
ticiſm will remember, that of theſe religious 
volunteers great numbers never -beheld Con- 
ſtantinople and Nice. Of enthuſiaſm the in- 
fluence is irregular and tranſient : many were 
detained at home by reaſon or cowardice, by 
poverty or weakneſs ; and many were repulſed 
by the obſtacles of the way, the more inſuper- 
able as they were unforeſeen to theſe ignorant 
fanatics. The ſavage countries of Hungary 
and Bulgaria were whitened with their bones : 
their vanguard was cut in pieces by the Turkiſh 
ſultan; and the loſs of the firſt adventure by 
the ſword, or climate, or fatigue, has alread 
been ſtated at three hundred thouſand men. 
Yet the myriads that ſurvived, that marched, 
that prefled forwards on the holy pilgrimage, 
were a ſubject of aſtoniſhment to themſelves 
and to the Greeks. The copious energy of her 
language ſinks under the efforts of the princeſs 
Anne (76): the images of locuſts, of leaves and 
flowers, of the ſands of the ſea, or the ſtars of 
heaven, imperfectly repreſent what ſhe had 
| ſeen 


_ (75) Guibert, X 556. Yet even his gentle oppoſition implies an 
immenſe multivude. By Urban II. in the fervour of his zeal, it is 
only rated at 300,000 pilgrims (epiſt. xvi. Concil. tom. xii. p. 531.). 

(76) Alexias, I. x. p. 283. 305. Her faſtidious delicacy complains 
of their ſtrange and inarticulate names, and indeed there is ſcarcely 
one that ſhe has not contrived to disfigure with the proud ignorance; 
fo dear and familiar to a poliſhed people. 1 ſhall ſele& only one 
example, Sangeles, for the count of St, Giles. 2 
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ſeen and heard; and the daughter of Alexius 
exclaims, that Europe was looſened from its 
foundations, and hurled againſt Aſia. The 
ancient hoſts of Darius and Xerxes labour 
under the fame doubt of a vague and indefinite 
magnitude; but I am inclined to believe, that 
a larger number has never been contained 
within the lines of a ſingle camp than at the 
ſiege of Nice, the firſt operation of the Latin 
princes. Their motives, their characters, and 
their arms, have been already diſplayed. Of 
their troops, the moſt numerous portion were 
natives of France: the Low Countries, the 
banks of the Rhine, and Apulia, ſent a power- 
ful reinforcement : ſome bands of adventurers 
were drawn from Spain, Lombardy, and Eng- 
land (77); and from the diſtant bogs and 
mountains of Ireland or Scotland (78) iſſued 
ſome naked and favage fanatics, ferocious at 
home but unwarlike abroad. Had not fuper- 
ſtition condemned the ſacrilegious prudence of 
depriving the pooreſt or weakeſt Chriſtian of 
the merit of the pilgrimage, the uſeleſs crowd, 
with mouths, but without hands, might have 
been ſtationed in the Greek empire, till their 
companions had opened and ſecured the way of 
the Lord. A ſmall remnant of the pilgrims, 

| E 2 who 


(77) William of Malmſbury (who wrote about the year 1130) has 
inſerted in his hiſtory (I. iv. p. 130—154,) a narrative of the ir} 
cruſade : but I wiſh that, inſtead of liſtening to the tenue murmur 
which had paſſed the Britiſh ocean (p. 143.), he had confined himſelf 
to the numbers, families, and adventures of his countrymen, I find 
in Dugdale, that an Engliſh Norman, Stephen earl of Albemarle and 
Holderneſſe, led the rear-guard with duke Robert, at the battle of 
Antioch (Baronage, part 1. p. 61.). 

(78) Videres Scutorum apud ſe ferocium alias imbellium cuneos 
(Guibert, p. 471.) : the crus intectum, and 'biſpida chlamys, may ſuit 
the Highlanders; but the finibus uliginoſis, may rather apply to the 
Iriſh bogs. William of Malmſbury expreſsly mentions the Welſh and 
Scots, &c. (I. iv. p. 133.) who quitted, the former venationem ſal- 
tuum, the latter familiaritatem pulicum. | 
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who paſſed the Boſphorus, was permitted to 
viſit the holy ſepulchre. Their northern con- 
ſtitution was ſcorched by the rays, and infected 
by the vapours, of a Syrian ſun. They con- 
ſumed, with heedleſs prodigality, their ſtores 
of water and proviſion : their numbers exhauſt- 
ed the inland country ; the ſea was remote, the 
Greeks were unfriendly, and the Chriſtians of 
every ſect fled before the voracious and cruel 
rapine of their brethren. In the dire neceſſity 
of famine, they ſometimes roaſted and devoured 
the fleſh of their infant or adult captives. 
Among the Turks and Saracens, the 1dolaters 
of Europe were rendered more odious by the 
name and reputation of cannibals : the ſpies 
who introduced themſelves into the kitchen of 
Bohemond, were ſhewn ſeveral human bodies 
turning on the ſpit; and the artful Norman 
encouraged a report, which encreaſed at the 
ſame time the abhorrence and the terror of the 
infidels (79). 

I have expatiated with pleaſure on the firſt 


A b. 1097, ſteps of the cruſaders, as they paint the man- 
May 14— ners and character of Europe: but I ſhall 


abridge the tedious and uniform narrative of 
their blind atchievements, which were perform- 
ed by ſtrength and are deſcribed by ignorance. 
From their firſt ſtation in the neighbourhood of 
Nicomedia, they advanced in ſucceſſive divi- 
ſions ; paſſed the contracted limit of the Greek 
empire; opened a road through the hills, and 
commenced by the ſiege of his capital, their 

| pious 


( 79) This cannibal hunger, ſometimes real, more frequently an 
artifice or a lye, may be found in Anna Comnena (Alexias, I. x. p. 
2 Guibert (p. 546.), Radulph. Cadom. (c. 97.) . The ſtratagem 
is related by the author of the Geſta Francorum, the monk Robert 
3 and Raymond des Agiles, in the ſiege and famine of 
tioch. e 
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pious warfare againſt the Turkiſh ſultan. His 
kingdom of Roum extended from the Helleſ- 
pont to the confines of Syria, and barred the 
pilgrimage of Jeruſalem : his name was Kilidge- 
Arſlan, or Soliman (80), of the race of Seljuk, 
and ſon of the firſt conqueror ; and in the 
defence of a land which the Turks conſidered 
as their own, he deſerved the praiſe of his 
enemies, by whom alone he is known to pol- 
terity, Vielding to the firſt impulſe of the tor- 
rent, he depoſited his family and treaſure in 
Nice ; retired to the mountains with fifty 
thouſand horſe ; and twice deſcended to aflault 
the camps or quarters of the Chriſtian beſiegers, 
which formed an imperfect circle of above fix 
miles. The lofty and ſolid walls of Nice were 
covered by a deep ditch, and flanked by three 
hundred and ſeventy towers ; and on the verge 
of Chriſtendom, the Moſlems were trained in 
arms and inflamed by religion. Before this 
city, the French princes occupied their ſtations, 
and proſecuted their attacks without correſ- 
pondence or ſubordination : emulation prompt- 
ed their valour ; but their yalour was ſullied 
by cruelty, and their emulation degenerated 


into envy and civil diſcord. In the fiege of 


Nice, the arts and engines of antiquity were 
employed by the Latins; the mine and the 
battering-ram, the tortoiſe, and the belfry or 
moveable turret, artificial fire, and the catapult 
and bali/t, the fling, and the croſs-bow for the 

caſting 


(80) His Muſulman appellation of Soliman is uſed by the Latins, 
and his character is highly embelliſhed by Taſſo. His Turkiſh name 
of Kilidge-Arſlap (A, H. 485—500. A. D. 11921206. See de 
Guignes's 'Tables, tom. 1. p. 245.) is employed by the Orientals, and 
with ſome corruption by the Greeks : but little more than his name 
can be found in the Mahometan writers, who are dry and ſulky on the 
ſubject of the firſt cruſade (de Guignes, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 1030. ). 
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caſting of ſtones and darts (81). In the ſpace 
of ſeven weeks, much labour and blood were 
expended, and ſome progreſs, eſpecially by 
count Raymond, was made on the fide of the 
beſiegers. But the Turks could protract their 
reſiſtance and ſecure their eſcape, as long as 
they were maſters of the lake (82) Aſcamus, 
which ſtretches ſeveral miles to the weſtward of 
the city. The means of conquelt were ſupplied 
by the prudence and induſtry of Alexius; a 
great number of boats was tranſported on 
ledges from the ſea to the lake; they were 
filled with rhe moſt dextrous of his archers ; 
the flight of the ſultana was intercepted ; Nice 
was inveſted by land and water; and a Greek 
emiflary perſuaded the inhabitants to accept his 
maſter's protection, and to ſave themſelves, by 
a timely ſurrender, from the rage of the ſavages 
of Europe. In the moment of victory, or at 
leaſt of hope, the cruſaders, thirſting for blood 
and plunder, were awed by the Imperial banner 
that ſtreamed from the citadel; and Alexius 
guarded with jealous vigilance this important 
conqueſt. The murmurs of the chiefs were 
ſtifled by honour or intereſt ; and after an halt 
of nine days, they directed their march towards 
Phrygia under the guidance of a Greek general, 
whom they ſuſpected of a ſecret connivance 
with the ſultan. The conſort and the principal 
ſervants of Soliman had been honourably re- 
ſtored without ranſom ; and the emperor's ge- 


neroſity 


(81) On the fortifications, engines, and ſieges of the middle ages, 
ſee Muratori (Antiquitat, Italiæ, tom. ii. diſſert. xxvi. p. 452—524.). 
The belfredus, from whence our belfrey, was the moveable tower of 
the ancients (Ducange, tom. i. p. 608.). . 

(82) 1 cannot ſorbear remarking the reſemblance between the ſiege 
and lake of Nice, with the operations of Hernan Cortez before Mexico. 
See Dr. Robertſon, Hiſt. of America, 1. v. | | 
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neroſity to the mi/creants (83) was interpreted as | 
treaſon to the Chriſtian caule. To 
Soliman was rather provoked than diſmayed aver toe 
by the loſs of his capital : he admoniſhed his RY — 
ſubjects and allies of this ſtrange invaſion of July 4. 
the weſtern Barbarians; the Turkiſh emirs | 
obeyed the call of loyalty or religion; the | 
Turkman hords encamped round his ſtandard ; j 
and his whole force is looſely ſtated by the 
Chriſtians at two hundred, or even three hun- 4 
dred and ſixty, thouſand horſe. Yet he pa- 
tiently waited till they had left behind them the | 
ſea and the Greek frontier; and hovering | 
on the flanks, obſerved their careleſs and | 
confident progreſs in two columns beyond the 
view of each other. Some miles before they 
could reach Dorylæum in Phrygia, the left, and 
leaſt numerous, diviſion was ſurpriſed, and 
attacked, and almoſt oppreſſed, by the Turkiſh f 
cavalry (84). The heat of the weather, the | 
clouds of arrows, and the barbarous onſet, | 
overwhelmed the cruſaders; they loſt their 
order and confidence, and the fainting fight 
was ſuſtained by the perſonal valour, rather 
than by the military conduct, of Bohemond, 
Tancred, and Robert of Normandy. They 
were revived by the welcome banners of Duke 
Godfrey, who flew to their ſuccours with the 
count of Vermandois, and ſixty thouſand horſe ; 
and 


— — 


(83) Mecreant, a word invented by the French cruſaders, and con- 
fined in that language to its primitive ſenſe. It ſhould ſeem, that the 
zeal of our anceſtors boiled higher, and that they branded every un- 
believer as a raſcal, A fimilar prejudice ſtill lurks in the minds of 
many who think themſelves Chriſtians, 

(84) Baronius has produced a very doubtſul letter to his brother 
Roger (A. D. 1098, N® 15.). The enemies conſiſted of Medes, Per- 
ſians, Chaldæans: be it ſo. The firſt attack was cum noſtro incom- 
modo; true and tender But why Godfrey of Bouillon and Hugh 
brothers ? Tancred is ſiyled flius; of whom? certainly not of Roger, 
nor of Bohemond. 
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and was followed by Raymond of Tholouſe, 
the biſhop of Puy, and the remainder of the 
facred army. Without a moment's pauſe, they 
formed in new order, and advanced to a ſecond 
battle. They were received with equal reſo- 
lution ; and, in their common diſdain for the 
unwarlike people of Greece and Aſia, it was 
confeſſed on both fides, that the Turks and the 
Franks were the only nations entitled to the 
appellation of ſoldiers (85). Their encounter 
was varied and balanced by the contraſt of arms 
and diſcipline ; of the direct charge, and wheel- 
ing evolutions ; of the couched lance, and the 
brandiſhed javelin ; of a weighty broad-ſword, 
and a crooked ſabre; of cumbrous armour, 
and thin flowing robes ; and of the long Tartar 
bow, and the arbaliſt or croſs-bow, a deadly 
weapon, yet unknown to the Orientals (86). 
As long as the horſes were freſh and the quivers 
full, Soliman maintained the advantage of the 
day ; and four thouſand Chriſtians were pierced 
by the Turkiſh arrows. In the evening, ſwift- 
neſs yielded to ſtrength; on either fide, the 
numbers were equal, or at leaſt as great as any 
ground could hold, or any generals could ma- 
nage; but in turning the hills, the laſt diviſion 
of Raymond and his provincials was led, per- 
haps without deſign, on the rear of an exhauſt. 
ed enemy; and the long conteſt was determin. 

ed, 


(85) Veruntamen dicunt ſe eſſe de Francorum generatione ; et quia 
nullus homo naturaliter debet eſſe miles niſi Frauci et Turci (Geſta 
Francorum, p. .). The ſame community of blood and valour is 
atteſted by archbiſhop Baldric (p. 99.). 

(86) Balifia, Baleftra, Arbaleſire. See Muratori, Anptiq tom ii. 
p. $179-—524. Ducange, Gloſſ. Latin. tom. i. p. 631, 832. In the 
time of Anna Comnena, this weapon, which ſhe deſcribes under the 
name of frangra, was unknown in the Eaſt (I. x. p. 291.). By an 
humane inconfiltency, the pope ſtrove to prohibit it in Chriſtian 
wars, 
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ed. Beſides a nameleſs and unaccounted mul- 
titude, three thouſand Pagan knights were ſlain 
in the battle and purſuit ; the camp of Soliman 
was pillaged ; and in the variety of precious 
ſpoil, the curioſity of the Latins was amuſed 
with foreign arms and apparel, and the new 
aſpect of dromedaries and camels. The im- 
portance of the victory was proved by the haſty 
retreat of the ſultan: reſerving ten thouſand 
guards of the relics of his army, Soliman eva- 
cuated the kingdom of Roum, and haſtened to 
implore the aid, and kindle the reſentment, of 


his Eaſtern brethren. In a march of five hun- March 
through the 
Leſſer Aſia, 


dred miles, the cruſaders traverſed the Leſſer 


57 


Aſia, through a walted land and deſerted towns, Juh—Sen- 


without finding either a friend or an enemy. 
The geographer (87) may trace the poſition of 
Dorylæum, Antioch of Piſidia, Iconium, Ar- 
chelais, and Germanicia, and may compare 
thoſe claſſic appellations with the modern 
names of Eſkiſhehr the old city, Akſhehr the 
white city, Cogni, Erekli, and Maraſh. As the 
pilgrims paſſed over a deſert, where a draught 
of water is exchanged for ſilver, they were tor- 
mented by intolerable thirſt ; and on the banks 
of the firlt rivulet, their haſte and intemperance 
were ſtill more pernicious to the diſorderl 
throng. They climbed with toil and danger the 
ſteep and flippery fides of mount Taurus : many 
of the ſoldiers caſt away their arms to ſecure 
their footſteps: and had not terror preceded 
their van, the long and trembling file might 
have 


(8) The curious reader may compare the claſſic learning of Cel- 
larius, and the geographical ſcience of d' Anville William of Tyre 
is the only hiſtorian of the cruſades Who has any knowledge of anti- 
dw and NM. Otter trod almoſt in the footſteps of the Franks from 

Rn” to Antioch Voyage en 'Turquie et en Perſe, tom. i. 
P. 35>—b5.). | 
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have been driven down the precipice by an 
handful of reſolute enemies. Two of their 
moſt reſpectable chiefs, the duke of Lorraine 
and the count of Tholouſe, were carried in 
litters: Raymond was raiſed, as it is ſaid by 
miracle, from an hopeleſs malady; and God- 
frey had been torn by a bear, as he purſued. 
that rough and perilous chace in the mountains 
of Piſidia. 

To improve the general conſternation, the 
couſin of Bohemond and the brother of God- 
frey were detached from the main army with 
their reſpeQtive ſquadrons of five, and of ſeven, 
hundred knights. They over-ran in a rapid 
career the hills and ſea-coaſt of Cilicia, from 
Cogni to the Syrian gates: the Norman ſtandard 
was firſt planted on the walls of Tarſus and 
Malmiſtra; but the proud injuſtice of Baldwin 


at length provoked the patient and generous 


Italian; and they turned their conſecrated 
ſwords againſt each other in a private and pro- 
fane quarrel, Honour was the motive, and 
fame the reward, of Tancred; but fortune 
ſmiled on the more ſelfiſh enterpriſe of his rival 
(88). He was called to the aſſiſtance of a Greek 
or Armenian tyrant, who had been ſuffered 
under the Turkiſh yoke to reign over the Chriſ- 
tians of Edeſſa. Baldwin accepted the cha- 
racter of his ſon and champion; but no ſooner 
was he introduced into the city, than he in- 
flamed the people to the maſſacre of his father, 
occupied the throne and treaſure, extended his 


conqueſts 


(38) This detached conqueſt of Edeſſa is beſt repreſented by Ful- 
cherius Carnotenſis, or of Chartres (in the colle tions of Bongarſius, 
Ducheſne, and Martenne), the valiant chaplain of count Baldwin 
(Eſprit des Croiſades, tom. i. p. 13, 14.). In the diſputes of that 
prince with Tancred, his partiality is encountered by the partiality of 


Radulphus Cadomenſis, the ſoldier and hiſtorian of the gallant 
marquis, 
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conqueſts over the hills of Armenia and the 
plain of Meſopotamia, and founded the firſt 
principality of the Franks or Latins, which ſub- 
ſiſted fifty-four years beyond the Euphrates 
(89). 
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Before the Franks could enter Syria, the Siege of 


ſummer, and even the autumn, were complete- 
ly waſted: the ſiege of Antioch, or the ſe- 


winter ſeaſon, was ſtrongly debated in their 
council: the love of arms and the holy ſepul- 
chre urged them to advance; and reaſon per- 
haps was on the fide of reſolution, fince every 
hour of delay abates the fame and force of the 
invader, and multiples the reſources of defen— 
ſive war. The capital of Syria was protected 
by the river Orontes; and the iron bridge, of 
nine arches, derives its name from the maſly 
gates of the two towers which are conſtructed 
at either end. They were opened by the ſword 
of the duke of Normandy : his victory gave 
entrance to three hundred thouſand cruſaders, 
an account which may allow ſome ſcope for 
loſſes and deſertion, buy which clearly deteas 
much exaggeration in the review of Nice. In 
the deſcription of Antioch (go), it is not eaſy 
to define a middle term between her ancient 
magnificence, under the ſucceſſors of Alexander 
and Auguſtus, and the modern aſpect of 'Purkifh 
deſolation. The Tetrapol's, or four cities, if 
they retained their name and poſition, muſt 

have 


- (8g) See de Guignes Hiſt. des Huns, tom. i. p. 486. 

' (90) For Antioch, ſee Pococke (Deſcription of the Faſt, vol. ii. 

p. i. p. 188—193.), Otter (Voyage en Turquie, &c. tom. i. p. 81, &c.), the 
urkiſh geographer (in Otter's notes), the Index Geographicus of 

Schultens (ad calcem Bohadin. Vit. Saladin.), and Abulfela (Tabula 

Syriz, p. 115, 116. verſ. Reiſke). 


ne 3. 


Antioch, 
A. D. 1097, 
OQober 21. 


A. D. 408, 
paration and repoſe of the army during the ju es 
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have lef a large vacuity in a circumference of 
twelve miles; and that meaſure, as well as the 
number of four hundred towers, are not per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the five gates, ſo often 
mentioned in the hiſtory of the ſiege. Yet 
Antioch muſt have ſtill flouriſhed as a great and 
populous capital. At the head of the Turkiſh 
emirs, Baghiſian, a veteran chief, commanded 
in the place : his garriſon was compoſed of fix 
or ſeven thouſand horſe, and fifteen or twenty 
thouſand foot: one hundred thouſand Moſlems 
are ſaid to have fallen by the ſword ; and their 
numbers were probably inferior to the Greeks, 
Armenians, and Syrians, who had been no 
more than fourteen years the ſlaves of the houſe 
of Seljuk. From the remains of a ſolid and 
ſtately wall, it appears to have ariſen to the 
height of threeſcore feet in the vallies; and 
wherever leſs art and labour had been applied, 
the ground was ſuppoſed to be defended by the 
river, the moraſs, and the mountains. Not- 
withſtanding theſe fortifications, the city had 
been repeatedly taken by the Perſians, the 
Arabs, the Greeks, and the Turks ; ſo large 
a Circuit muit have yielded many previous 
points of attack; and in a ſiege that was form- 
ed about the middle of October, the vigour of 
the execution could alone juſtify the boldneſs 
of the attempt. Whatever {ſtrength and valour 
could perform in the field was abundantly dif- 


charged by the champions of the croſs: in the 


frequent occafions of ſallies, of forage, of the 
attack and defence of convoys, they were often 
victorious 3 and we can only complain, that 
their exploits are ſometimes enlarged beyond 
the ſcale of probability and truth. The ſword 

of 
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of Godfrey (91) divided a Turk from the 
ſhoulder to the haunch; and one half of the 
infidel fell to the ground, while the other was 
tranſported by his horſe to the city gate. As 
Robert of Normandy rode againſt his antago- 
niſt, 1 devote thy head,” he piouſly ex- 
claimed, © to the dzmons of hell; and that 
head was inſtantly cloven to the breaſt by the 
reſiſtleſs ſtroke of his deſcending faulchion. 
But the reality or the report of ſuch gigantic 
proweſs (92) muſt have taughe the Moſlems to 
keep within their walls; and againſt thoſe walls 
of earth or ſtone, the {word and the lance were 
unavailing weapons. In the ſlow and ſucceſſive 
labours of a ſiege, the cruſaders were ſupine 
and ignorant, without {kill to contrive, or mo- 
ney to purchaſe, or induſtry to uſe, the artifi- 
cial engines and implements of affault. In the 
conqueſt of Nice, they had been powerfully 
aſſiſted by the wealth and knowledge of the 
Greek emperor : his abſence was poorly ſup- 
plied by ſome Genoeſe and Pilan veflels, that 
were attracted by religion or trade to the coaſt 
of Syria : the ſtores were ſcanty, the return 
precarious, and the communication difficult and 
dangerous. Indolence or weakneſs had pre- 
vented the Franks from inveſting the entire 


circuit ; 


(91) Enſem elevat, eumque a ſiniſtrà parte ſcapularum, tanta virtute 
interſit, ut quod pectus medium disjunxit ſpinam et vitalia interrupit, 
et fic lubricus enſis ſuper crus dextrum integer exivit; ſicque caput 
integrum cum dextra parte corporis immerſit gurgite, partemque qua 
equo præſidebat remiſit civitati (Robert. Mon. p. 50.). Cujus enſe 
trajectus, Turcus duo factus eſt Turci; ut inferior alter in urbem 
equitaret, alter arcitenens in flumine nataret (Radulph. Cadom. c. 53. 

. 304-). Vet he juſtifies the deed by the fupendis viribus of God- 
rey; and William of Tyre covers it by obſtupuit populus facti novi- 
tate. , . mirabilis (I. v. c. 6. p. 901.), Yet it muſt not have appeared 
incredible to the knights of that age. 

(92) See the ee of Robert, Raymond, and the modeſt Tan- 

cred, who impoſed ſilence on his ſquire (Radulph. Cadom. c. 53.). 
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circuit ; and the perpetual freedom of two gates 
relieved the wants and recruited the garriſon of 
the city. At the end of ſeven months, after 
the ruin of their cavalry, and an enormous loſs 
by tamine, deſertion, and fatigue, the progreſs 
of the cruſaders was imperceptible, and their 
ſucceſs remote, if the Latin Ulyſſes, the artful 


and ambitious Bohemond, had not employed 


the arms of cunning and deceit. The Chriſtians 
of Antioch were numerous and diſcontented : 
Phirouz, a Syrian renegado, had acquired the 
tavour of the emir and the command of three 
towers; and the merit of his repentance diſ- 
guiſed to the Latins, and perhaps to himſelf, 
the foul deſign of perfidy and treaſon. A ſe- 
cret correipondence, for their mutual intereſt, 
was ſoon eſtabliſhed between Phirouz and the 
prince of Tarento: and Bohemond declared in 
the council of the chiefs, that he could deliver 
the city into their hands. But he claimed the 
ſovereignty of Antioch as the reward of his 
ſervice; and the propoſal which had been re- 


jected by the envy, was at length extorted from 


the diſtreſs, of his equals. 'The nocturnal ſur- 
priſe was executed by the French and Norman 
princes, who aſcended in perſon the ſcaling- 
ladders that were thrown from the walls : their 
new proſelyte, after the murder of his too ſcru- 
pulous brother, embraced and introduced the 
fervants of Chriſt ; the army ruſhed through 
the gates; and the Moſlems ſoon found, that 
although mercy was hopeleſs, reſiſtance was 
impotent. But the citadel {till refuſed to ſur- 
render; and the victors themſelves were ſpeedi- 
ly encompaſſed and beſieged by the innumer- 
able forces of Kerboga, prince of Moſul, who, 
with twenty-eight Turkiſh emirs, advanced to 

| the 
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the deliverance of Antioch. Five- and-twenty 
days the Chriſtians ſpent on the verge of de- 
ſtruction; and the proud lieutenant of the ca- 
liph and the ſultan left them only the choice of 
ſervitude or death (93). In this extremity they 
collected the relics of their ſtrength, ſallied from 


the town, and in a ſingle memorable day anni- — 1098, 


Victory 64 
the cruſa- 


hilated or diſperſed the hoſt of Turks and Ara- N 


bians, which they might ſafely report to have 
confiited of fix hundred thouſand men (94). 
Their ſupernatural allies I ſhall proceed to con- 
ſider : the human cauſes of the victory of An- 
tioch were the fearleſs deſpair of the Franks; 
and the ſurpriſe, the diſcord, perhaps the errors, 
of their unſkilful and preſumptuous adverſaries, 
The battle is deicribed with as much diforder 
as it was fought; but we may obſerve the tent 
of Kerboga, a moveable and ſpacious palace, 
enriched with the luxury of Aſia, and capable 
of holding above two thouſand perſons; we 
may diſtinguiſh his three thouſand guards, who 
were caſed, the horſes as well as the men, in 
complete iteel, ; 


In the eventful period of the ſiege and de- Their te. 


fence of Antioch, the cruſaders were alternate“ 
ly exalted by victory or ſunk in deſpair ; either Auto 


{welled with plenty or emaciated with hunger. 
| A ſpeculative 


(93) After mentioning the diſtreſs and humble petition of the Franks, 
Abulpharagius adds the haughty reply of Codbuka, or Kerboga ; nou 
evaſuri eſtis niſi per gladium (Dynail. p. 24z.). 

(94) In deſcribing the hoſt of Kerboga, moit of the Latin hiſtorians, 
the author of the Geſta (p. 17.), Robert Monachus (p. 56.), Baldri: 
(p. 11 1.), Fulcherius Carnotenſis (p. 392.), Guibert (p. F 1), William 
of Tyre (I. vi. c. 3. p. 714), Bernard Theſanratrius (c. 39. p. 
695.), are content with the vague expreſſions of intnita multitudo, 
immenſum agmen, innumerz copiæ or gentes, which correipond with 
the þeTa eraps),unrus x of Anna Comnena (Alcxias, I. xi. 
318—320.). The numbers of the "Turks are fixed by AUbert Aquents 
at 200,000 (l. iv. c. 10. p. 242.), and by Radulphus Cadomcenſies a. 
499,900 horſe (c. 72. p. 309.) | 


mine an! 
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A ſpeculative reaſoner might ſuppoſe, that their 
faith had a ſtrong and ferious influence on their 
practice; and that the foldiers of the croſs, the 
deliverers of the holy ſepulchre, prepared them- 
felves by a fober and virtuous life for the daily 
contemplation of martyrdom. Experience blows 
away this charitable illuſion: and feldom does 
the hiſtory of profane war difplay ſuch ſcenes of 
intemperance and proſtitution as were exhibited 
under the walls of Antioch. The grove of 
Daphne no longer flouriſhed ; but the Syrian 
air was ſtill impregnated with the fame vices ; 
the chriſtians were ſeduced by every temptati- 
on (95) that nature either prompts or repro- 
bates ; the authority of the chiets was deſpiſed; 
and ſermons and edicts were alike fruitleſs 
againſt thoſe ſcandalous diſorders, not leſs per- 
nicious to military diſcipline, than repugnant to 
evangelic purity. In the firſt days of the ſiege 
and the poſſeſſion of Antioch, the Franks con- 
ſumed with wanton and thoughtlefs prodigality 
the frugal ſubſiſtence of weeks and months: 
the deſolate country no longer yielded a fupply ; 
and from that country they were at length ex- 
cluded by the arms of the befieging Turks. 
Diſeaſe, the faithful companion of want, was 
envenomed by the rains of the winter, the ſum- 
mer heats, unwholeſome food, and the cloſe 
impriſonment of multitudes. The pictures of 
famine and peſtilence are always the ſame, and 
always diſguſtful; and our imagination may 
ſuggeſt the nature of their ſufferings and their 
reſources. The remains of treaſure or ſpoil 
were eagerly laviſhed in the purchaſe of the 

vileſt 


(os) See the tragic and ſcandalous fate of an archdeacon of royal 


birth, who was flain by the Turks as he repoſed in an orchard, playing 
at dice with a Syrian concubine. 
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vileſt nouriſhment; and dreadful muſt have been 
the calamities of the poor, fince, after paying 
three marks of ſilver for a goat and fifteen for 
a lean camel (96), the count of Flanders was 
reduced to beg a dinner, and duke Godfrey to 
borrow an horſe. Sixty thouſand horfes had 
been reviewed in the camp: before the end of 
the ſiege they were diminiſhed to two thouſand, 
and ſcarcely two hundred fit for ſervice could 
be muſtered on the day of battle. Weakneſs of 
body, and terror of mind, extinguiſhed the ar- 
dent enthuſiaſm of the pilgrims; and ever 

motive of honour and religion was ſubdued b 

the deſire of life (97). Among the chiets, three 
heroes may be found without fear or reproach : 
Godfrey of Bouillon was ſupported by his mag- 
nanimous plety ; Bohemond by ambition and 
intereſt; and Tancred declared, in the true fpt- 
rit of chivalry, that as long as he was at the 
head of forty knights, he would never relinquith 
the enterpriſe of Paleſtine. But the count of 
Tholouſe and Provence was ſuſpected of a vo- 
luntary indiſpoſition; the duke of Normand 

was recalled from the ſea-ſhore by the cenſures 
of the church ; Hugh the Great, though he led 
the vanguard of the battle, embraced an ambi- 
guous opportunity of returning to France; and 
Stephen count of Chartres baſely deſerted the 


ſtandard which he bore, and the council in which 
Vol. XI. 5 he 


(96) The value of an ox roſe from five ſolidi (fifteen ſhillings) at 
Chriſtmas to two marks (four pounds), and afterwards much higher : 
a kid or lamb, from one ſhilling to eighteen of our preſent money : 
in the ſecond famine, a loaf of bread, or the head of an animal, ſold 

for a piece of gold. More examples might be produced; but it is the 
ordinary, not the extraordinary, prices, that deſerve the notice of the 
philoſopher. 

(97) Alii multi, quorum nomina non tenemus, quia deleta de libro 
vitz præſenti operi non ſunt inſerenda (Will. Tyr. I. vi. c. 5. p. 715). 


Guibert (p. 518. 523) attempts to excuſe Hugh the Great, and even 
Stephen of Chartres. 


{ 
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he preſided. The ſoldiers were diſcouraged by 
the flight of William viſcount of Melun, ſur— 
named the Carpenter, from the weighty ſtrokes 


of his axe; and the faints were ſcandaliſed by 


the fall of Peter the Hermit, who, after arming 
Europe againſt Aſia, attempted to eſcape from 
the penance of a neceſſary faſt. Of the multi- 
tude of recreant warriors, the names (ſays an 
hiſtorian) are blotted from the book of lie ; 
and the opprobrious epithet of the rope-dancers 
was applied to the deſerters who dropt in the 
night from the walls of Antioch. The emperor 
Alexius (98), who ſeemed to advance to the 
ſuccour of the Latins, was diſmayed by the aſ- 
ſurance of their hopeleſs condition. They ex- 
pected their fate in ſilent deſpair; oaths and 
puniſhments were tried without effect; and to 
rouſe the ſoldiers to the defence of the walls, it 
was found neceſſary to ſet fire to their quar- 
ters. 

For their ſalvation and victory, they were in- 
debted to the ſame fanaticiſm which had led 
them to the brink of ruin. In ſuch a cauſe, 
and in ſuch an army, viſions, prophecies, and 
miracles, were frequent and familiar. In the 


diſtreſs of Antioch, they were repeated with 


unuſual energy and ſucceſs: St. Ambroſe had 


aſſured a pious eccleſiaſtic, that two years of 


trial muſt precede the ſeaſon of deliverance and 
grace; the deſerters were ſtopped by the pre- 
ſence and reproaches of Chriſt himſelf; the 
dead had promiſed to ariſe and combat with their 
brethren ; the Virgin had obtained the pardon 
of their fins; and their confidence was revived 


by 


98) See the progreſs of the cruſade, the retreat of Alexius, the 
victory of Antioch, and the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, in the Alexiad, 
I. xi. p. 317—327. Anna was ſo prone to exaggeration, that ſhe 
magnifies the exploits of the Latins, 
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by a viſible ſign, the ſeaſonable and ſplendid 


diſcovery of the HoLY LANCE. The policy of 
their chiefs has on this occaſion been admired, 
and might ſurely be excuſed; but a pious fraud 
is ſeldom produced by the cool conſpiracy of 
many perſons; and a voluntary impoſtor might 
depend on the ſupport of the wile and the cre- 
dulity of the people. Of the dioceſe of Mar- 
ſeilles, there was a prieſt of low cunning and 
looſe manners, and his name was Peter Bartho- 
lemy. He preſented himſelf at the door of the 
council-chamber, to diſcloſe an apparition of 
St. Andrew, which had been thrice reiterated 
in his ſleep, with a dreadful menace, if he pre- 
ſumed to ſuppreſs the commands of heaven. 
At Antioch,” ſaid the apoſtle, © in the 
church of my brother St. Peter, near the high 
“altar, is concealed the ſteel head of the lance 
that pierced the fide of our redeemer. In 
three days, that inſtrument of eternal, and 
now of temporal, ſalvation, will be manifeſt- 
* ed to his diſciples. Search and ye ſhall find: 
© bear it aloft in battle; and that myſtic wea- 
pon ſhall penetrate the ſouls of the miſcre- 
* ants.” The pope's legate, the biſhop of 
Puy, affected to liſten with coldneſs and diſ- 
truſt; but the revelation was eagerly accepted 
by count Raymond, whom his faithful ſubject, 
in the name of the apoſtle, had choſen for the 
guardian of the holy lance. The experiment 
was reſolved; and on the third day, after a due 
preparation of prayer and faſting, the prieſt of 
Marſeilles introduced twelve truſty ſpectators, 
among whom were the count and his chaplain; 
and the church-doors were barred againſt the 
impetuous multitude. The ground was opened 
in the appointed place ; but the workmen, who 
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relieved each other, dug to the depth of twelve 
feet without diſcovering the obje& of their 
ſearch. In the evening, when count Raymond 
had withdrawn to his poſt, and the weary afliſt- 
ants began to murmur, Bartholemy, in his 
ſhirt, and without his ſhoes, boldly deſcended 
into the pit; the darkneſs of the hour and of 
the place enabled him to ſecrete and depoſit the 
head of a Saracen lance; and the firſt ſound, 
the firſt gleam, of the ſteel, was ſaluted with a 
devout rapture. 'The holy lance was drawn 
from its receſs, wrapt in a veil of ſilk and gold, 
and expoſed to the veneration of the cruſaders; 
their anxious ſuſpenſe burſt forth in a general 
ſhout of joy and hope, and the deſponding 
troops were again inflamed with the enthuſiaſm 
of valour. Whatever had been the arts, and 
whatever might be the ſentiments of the chiefs, 
they ikiltully improved this fortunate revolution 
by every aid that diſcipline and devotion could 
afford. The ſoldiers were diſmiſſed to their 
quarters with an injunction to fortify their minds 
and bodies for the approaching conflict, freely 
to beſtow their laſt pittance on themſelves and 
their horſes, and to expect with the dawn of 
day the ſignal of victory. On the feſtival of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, the gates of Antioch 
were thrown open; a martial pſalm, ** Let the 
Lord ariſe, and let his enemies be ſcattered!” 
was chaunted by a proceſſion of prieſts and 
monks; the battle array was marſhalled in 
twelve diviſions, in honour of 'the twelve 
apoſtles ; and the holy lance, in the abſence of 
Raymond, was entruſted to the hands of his 
chaplain. The influence of this relic or trophy 
was felt by the * and perhaps by the 

enemies, 
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enemies, of. Chriſt (99); and its potent energy 
was heightened by an accident, a ſtratagem, or 
a rumour, of a miraculous complexion. Three 
knights, in white garments and reſplendent 
arms, either iſſued, or ſeemed to iſſue, from 
the hills: the voice of Adhemar, the pope's 
legate, proclaimed them as the martyrs St. 
George, St. Theodore, and St. Maurice; the 
tumult of battle allowed no time for doubt or 
{ſcrutiny ; and the welcome apparition dazzled 
the eyes or the imagination of a fanatic army. 
In the ſeaſon of danger and triumph, the reve- 
lation of Bartholemy of Marſeilles was unani- 
mouſly aſſerted; but as ſoon as the temporary 
ſervice was accompliſhed, the perſonal dignit 

and liberal alms which the count of Tholouſe 
derived from the cuſtody of the holy lance, 
provoked the envy, and awakened the reaſon, 
of his rivals. A Norman clerk preſumed to 
ſift, with a philoſophic ſpirit, the truth of the 
legend, the circumſtances of the diſcovery, and 
the character of the prophet; and the pious 
Bohemond aſcribed their deliverance to the me- 
rits and interceſſion of Chriſt alone. For a 


69 


Celeſtial 


Warriors, 


while, the Provincials defended their national 


palladium with clamours and arms; and new 
vifions condemned to death and hell the profane 
ſceptics, who preſumed to ſcrutiniſe the truth 
and merit of the diſcovery. The prevalence of 
incredulity compelled the author to ſubmit his 
life and veracity to the judgment of God. A 
pile of dry faggots, four feet high, and four- 
teen long, was erected in the midit of the 


camp; 


(99) The Mahometan Aboulmahaſen (apud de Guignes, tom. ii. 
p. ii. p. 95.) is more correct in his account of the holy lance than the 
Chriſtians, Anna Comnena and Abulpharagius: the Greek princeſs 
confounds it with a nail of the croſs (I. xi, p. 326,); the Jacobite 
primate, with St. Peter's ſtaff (p. 242). | 
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camp; the flames burnt fiercely to the eleva- 
tion of thirty cubits; and a narrow path of 
twelve inches was left for the perilous trial. 
The unfortunate prieſt of Marſeilles traverſed 
the fire with dexterity and ſpeed ; but his thighs 
and belly were ſcorched by the intenſe heat ; he 
expired the next day; and the logic of believing 
minds will pay ſome regard to his dying pro- 


teſtations of innocence and truth. Some ef. 


forts were made by the Provincials to fubſtitute 
a croſs, a ring, or a tabernacle, in the place of 
the holy lance, which ſoon vaniſhed in contempt 
and oblivion (100). Yet the revelation of An- 
tioch is gravely aſſerted by ſucceeding hiſtorians; 
and ſuch is the progreſs of credulity, that mi- 
racles, moſt doubtful on the ſpot and at the 
moment, will be received with implicit faith 

at a convenient diſtance of time and ſpace. 
The prudence or fortune of the Franks had 
delayed their invaſion till the decline of the 
Turkiſh empire (101). Under the manly go- 
vernment of the three firſt ſultans, the king- 
doms of Aſia were united in peace and juſtice; 
and the innumerable armies which they led in 
perſon were equal in courage, and ſuperior in 
diſcipline, to the Barbarians'of the Weſt. But 
at the time of the cruſade, the inheritance of 
Malek Shaw was diſputed by his four ſons ; 
their private ambition was inſenſible of the pub- 
lic danger; and, in the viciſſitudes of their for- 
| tune, 


(100) The two antagoniſts who expreſs' the moſt intimate know- 


ledge and the ſtrongeſt conviction of the miracle, and of the fraud, 


are Raymond des Agiles, and Radulphus Cadomenſis, the one attach- 
ed to the count of Tholouſe, the other to the Norman prince. Ful- 
cherius Carnotenſis preſumes to fay, audite fraudem et non fraudem | 
and afterwards, invenit lanceam, fallaciter occultatam forſitan. The 
reſt of the herd are loud and ſtrenuous. 

(101) See M. de Guignes (tom. ii. p. ii. p. 223, &c.); and the ar- 
ticles of Barkiarot, Mobammed, Sangiar, in d'Herbelot. 
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tune, the royal vaſlals were ignorant, or re- 
gardleſs, of the true object of their allegiance. 
The twenty-eight emirs, who marched with the 
ſtandard of Kerboga, were his rivals or ene- 
mies ; their hafty levies were drawn from the 
towns and tents of Meſopotamia and Syria; 
and the Turkiſh veterans were employed or con- 
ſumed in the civil wars beyond the Tigris. The 
caliph of Egypt embraced this opportunity of 
weakneſs and diſcord, to recover his ancient 
poſſeſſions ; and his ſultan Aphdal beſieged Je- 
ruſalem and Tyre, expelled the children of 
Ortok, and reſtored in Paleſtine the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical authority of the Fatimites (102). 
They heard with aſtoniſhment of the vaſt armies 
of Chriſtians that had paſſed from Europe to 
Aſia, and rejoiced in the ſieges and battles which 
broke the power of the Turks, the adverſaries 
of their ſe& and monarchy. But the ſame 
Chriſtians were the enemies of the prophet ; 
and from the overthrow of Nice and Antioch, 
the motive of their enterpriſe, which was gra- 
dually underſtood, would urge them forwards 
to the banks of the Jordan, or perhaps of the 
Nile. An intercourſe of epiſtles and embaſſies, 
which roſe and fell with the events of war, was 
maintained between the throne of Cairo and the 
camp of the Latins; and their' adverſe pride 
was the reſult of ignorance -and enthuſiaſm, 
The miniſters of Egypt declared in an haughty, 
or inſinuated in a milder, tone, that their ſo- 
vereign, the true and lawful commander of the 
faithful, had reſcued Jeruſalem from the Turk- 
FORT | : 

(102) The emir, or ſultan Aphdal, recovered Jersſalem and Tyre, 
A. H. 489. (Renaudot, Hiſt. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 478. de 
Guignes, tom. 1. p. 249. from Abulfeda and Ben Schounah). Jeru- 


ſalem ante adventum veſtrum recuperavimus, Turcos ejecimus, ſay the 
Fatimite ambaſſadors. 
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iſh yoke; and that the pilgrims, if they would 
divide their numbers, and lay aſide their arms, 
ſhould find a ſafe and hoſpitable reception at 
the ſepulchre of Jeſus. In the belief of their 
loſt condition, the caliph Moſtali deſpiſed their 
arms and impriſoned their deputies : the con- 
queſt and victory of Antioch prompted him to 
ſolicit thoſe formidable champions with gifts of 
horſes and filk robes, of vaſes, and purſes of 
gold and ſilver; and in his eſtimate of their 
merit or power, the firſt place was aſſigned to 
Bohemond, and the ſecond to Godfrey. In 
either fortune, the anſwer of the cruſaders was 
firm and uniform: they diſdained to enquire 
into the private claims or poſſeſſions of the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet: whatſoever was his name 
or nation, the uſurper of Jeruſalem was their 
enemy; and inſtead of preſcribing the mode 
and terms of their pilgrimage, it was only by a 
timely ſurrender of the city and province, their 
ſacred right, that he could deſerve their alli- 
ance, or deprecate their impending and irre- 
ſiſtible attack (103). 

Vet this attack, when they were within the 
view and reach of their glorious prize, was ſuſ- 
pended above ten months after the defeat of 
Kerboga. The zeal and courage of the cru— 


ſaders were chilled in the moment of victory: 


and, inſtead of marching to improve the con- 
ſternation, they haſtily diſperſed to enjoy the 
luxury, of Syria. The cauſes of this ſtrange 
delay may be found in the want of ſtrength 
and ſubordination. In the painful and various 
ſervice of Antioch, the cavalry was annihilated ; 


many 


(103) See the tranſactions between the caliph of Egypt and the cru- 
laders, in William of Tyre (I. iv. c. 24. I. vi. c. 19 ) and Albert Aquen- 


ſis (1:11. c. 59. ), who are more ſenſible of hate” importance than the 
contemporary writers, 
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many thouſands of every rank had been loſt 

by famine, ſickneſs, and deſertion: the ſame 
abuſe. of plenty had been productive of a third 
famine; and the alternative of intemperance 
and diſtreſs, had generated a peſtilence, which 
ſwept away above fifty thouſand of - the pil- 
grims. Few were able to command, and none 
were willing to obey: the domeſtic feuds, 
which had been ſtifled by common fear, were 
again renewed 1n acts, or at leaſt in ſentiments, 

of hoſtility ; the fortune of Baldwin and Bo- 
hemond excited the envy of their companions ; 

the braveſt knights were enliſted for the de- 
tence of their new principalities; and count 
Raymond exhauſted his troops and treaſures in 

an idle expedition into the heart of Syria. The 
winter was conſumed in diſcord and diſorder; 

a ſenſe of honour and religion was rekindled in 

the ſpring; and the private ſoldiers, leſs ſuſ- 
ceptible of ambition and jealouſy, awakened 
with angry clamours the indolence of their 
chiefs. In the month of May, the relics of Their 
this mighty hoſt proceeded from Antioch to jan. 
Laodicea; about forty thouſand Latins, of a. D. 1599, 
whom no more than fifteen hundred horſe, and Cn gy 
twenty thouſand toot, were capable of imme- 
diate ſervice. Their eaſy march was continued 
between mount Libanus and the ſea-ſhore; their 
wants were liberally ſupplied by the coaſting 
traders of Genoa and Pila; and they drew 
large contributions from the emirs of "Tripoli, 
Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Cæſarea, who granted 

a free paſſage, and promiſed to follow the ex- 
ample of Jeruſalem. From Cafarea they ad- 
vanced into the midland country ; their clerks 
recogniſed the ſacred geography of Lydda, 
Ramla, Emaus, and Bethlem, and as ſoon as 


they 
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they deſcried the holy city, the cruſaders 
forgot their toils and claimed their reward 
(104). 

Jeruſalem has derived ſome reputation from 
the number and importance ot her memorable 
ſieges. It was not till after a long and obſtinate 
conteſt that Babylon and Rome could prevail 
againſt the obſtinacy of the people, the craggy 
ground that might ſuperſede the neceſſity of 
tortifications, and the walls and towers that 
would have fortified the moſt acceſſible plain 
(105). Theſe obſtacles were diminiſhed in the 
age of the cruſades. The bulwarks had been 
completely deſtroyed and imperfectly reſtored : 
the Jews, their nation and worſhip, were for 
ever banithed ; but nature is leſs changeable 
than man, and the ſite of Jeruſalem, though 
ſomewhat ſoftened and fomewhat removed, was 
ſtill ſtrong againſt the aſſaults of an enemy. 
By the experience of a recent ſiege and a three 
years poſſeſſion, the Saracens of Egypt had 
been taught to diſcern, and in ſome degree to 
remedy, the defects of a place, which religion 
as well as honour forbade them to reſign. 
Aladin or Iftikhar, the caliph's lieutenant, was 
entruſted with the defence: his policy ſtrove to 
reſtrain the native Chriſtians by the dread of 
their own ruin and that of the holy ſepulchre; 
to animate the Moſlems by the aſſurance of 
temporal and eternal rewards. His garriſon is 
ſaid to have conſiſted of forty thouſand Turks 
and Arabians; and if he could muſter twenty 

thouſand 


(104) The greateſt part of the march of the Franks is traced, and 
moſt accurately traced in Maundrell's Journey from Aleppo to Jeru- 
ſalem (p. 11-67 .), un des meilleurs morceaux, ſans contredit, qu'on 
ait dans ce genre (d' Anville, Memoire ſur Jeruſalem, p. 27.) 

(105) See the maſterly deſcription of Tacitus (Hiſt. v. 11, 12, 13.) 
who er. that the Jewiſh lawgivers had provided for a perpetual 
hoſtility againſt the reſt of mankind, 


ſtate o 
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thouſand of the inhabitants, it muſt be confeſſed 
that the beſteged were more numerous than 
the beſieging army (106). Had the diminiſhed 
ſtrength and numbers of the Latins allowed 
them to graſp the whole circumference of four 
thouſand yards (about two Engliſh miles and 
an half (107), to what uſeful purpoſe ſhould 
they have deſcended into the valley of Ben 
Himmon and torrent of Cedron (108), or ap- 
proached the precipices of the South and Faſt, 
from whence they had nothing either to hope 
or fear? Their fiege was more reaſonably 
directed againſt the northern and weſtern ſides 
of the city. Godfrey of Bouillon erected his 
ſtandard on the firſt ſwell of mount Calvary : 
to the left, as far as St. Stephen's gate, the 
line of attack was continued by Tancred and 
the two Roberts; and count Raymond eſta- 
bliſhed his quarters from the citadel to the foot 
of mount Sion, which was no longer included 
within the precincts of the city. On the fifth 
day, the cruſaders made a general affault in 
+ 4 | the 


(tot) The lively fcepticiſm of Voltaire is balanced with ſenſe and 
erudition by the French author of the Eſprit des Croifades (tom. iv. p. 
386—388.), who obſerves, that according to the Arabians, the inha- 


bitants of Jeruſalem muſt have exceeded 200,000; that in the ficge of 


Titus, Joſephns collects 1,300,000 Jews; that they are ſtated by Taci- 
tus himfelf at 600,000, and that the largeſt defalcation, that his accepi- 


mus can juſtify, will ſtill leave them more numerous than the Roman 


army. 

(209) Maundrell, who diligently perambulated the walls, found a 

circuit of 4630 paces, or 4167 Engliſh yards (p 199, 110.) : from an 

authentic plan, d'Anville.concludes a meaſure nearly fimilar of 1960 

French toiſes (p. 23—29. ), in his ſcarce and valuable tract. For the 

topography of Jeruſalem, ſee Reland (Paleſtina, tom. ii. p. 832— 
6 


o.). 

- (io8) Jeruſalem was poſſeſſed only of the torrent of Kedron, dry 
in ſummer, and of the little ſpring or brook of Siloe (Reland, tom. i. 
p. 294. 300.). Both ſtrangers and natives complained of the want of 
water, which in time of war was ſtudiouſly aggravated. Within the 
city; Tacitus mentions a perennial fountain, an aqueduR, and ciſterns 
for rain water. The aqueduct was conveyed from the rivulet Tekoe 
or A, which is likewiſe mentioned by Bohadin (in Vit, Saladin. 
p. 238.). | 
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the fanatic hope of battering down the walls 
without engines, and of ſcaling them without 
ladders. By the dint of brutal force, they 
burſt the firſt barrier, but they were driven 
back with ſhame and ſlaughter to the camp: 
the influence of viſion and prophecy was deaden- 
ed by the too frequent abuſe of thoſe pious 
ſtratagems; and time and labour were found 
to be the only means of victory. The time of 
the ſiege was indeed fulfilled in forty days, but 
they were forty days of calamity and anguiſh. 
A repetition of the old complaint of famine 
may be imputed in ſome degree to the voracious 
or diſorderly appetite of the Franks; but the 
ſtony ſoil of Jeruſalem is almoſt deſtitute of 
water; the ſcanty ſprings and haſty torrents 
were dry in the ſummer ſeaſon; nor was the 
thirſt of the beſiegers relieved, as in the city, 
by the artificial ſupply of ciſterns and aqueducts. 
The circumjacent country is equally deſtitute 
of trees for the uſes of ſhade or building ; but 
ſome large beams were diſcovered in a cave by 
the cruſaders: a wood near Sichem, the en- 
chanted grove of Taſſo (109), was cut down: 
the neceſſary timber was tranſported to the cam 

by the vigour and dexterity of Tancred ; and 
tie engines were framed by ſome Genoeſe 
_ artiſts, who had fortunately landed in the har- 
bour of Jaffa. Two moveable turrets were 
conſtructed at the expence, and in the ſtations, 
of the duke of Lorraine and the count of Tho- 
louſe, and rolled forwards with devout labour, 
not to the moſt acceſſible, but to the moſt 
neglected, parts of the fortification, Ray- 


mond's 


(109) Gieruſalemme Liberata, canto xiii, It is pleaſant enough to 


obſerve how Taſſo has copied and embelliſhed the minuteſt details of 
the ſiege, | 
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mond's tower was reduced to aſhes by the fire 
of the beſieged, but his colleague was more 
vigilant and ſucceſsful ; the enemies were driven 
by his archers from the rampart ; the draw- 
bridge was let down; and on a Friday at three 
in the afternoon, the day and hour of the Pal- 
ſion, Godfrey of Bouillon ſtood victorious on 
the walls of Jeruſalem. His example was fol- 
lowed on every fide by the emulation of valour ; 
and about four hundred and ſixty years after 
the conqueſt of Omar, the holy city was reſcued 
from the Mahometan yoke. In the pillage of 
public and private wealth, the adventurers had 
agreed to reſpect the excluſive property of the 
firſt occupant; and the ſpoils of the great 
moſch, ſeventy lamps and maſly vaſes of gold 
and filver, rewarded the diligence, and diſ- 
played the generoſity of Tancred. A bloody 
ſacrifice was offered by his miſtaken votaries to 
the God of the Chriſtians: reſiſtance might 
. provoke, but neither age nor ſex could mollity, 
their implacable rage: they indulged themſelves 
three days in a promiſcuous maſſacre (110); 
and the infection of the dead bodies produced 
an epidemical diſeaſe. After ſeventy thouſand 
Moſlems had been put to the ſword, and the 
harmleſs Jews had been burnt in their ſyna- 


gogue, they could {till reſerve a multitude of 


captives, whom intereſt or laſſitude perſuaded 
them to ſpare. Of theſe ſavage heroes of the 
croſs, Tancred alone betrayed ſome ſentiments 
of compaſſion ; yet we may praiſe the more 
ſelfiſh lenity of Raymond, who granted a capi- 
tulation and fate conduct to the garriſon of the 


_ citadel. 


(110) Beſides the Latins, who are not aſhamed of the maſſacre, ſee 
Elmacin (Hiſt. Saracen. p. 363.), Abulpharagius (Pynaſt. p. 243. ), 
and M. de Guignes (tom. ii. p. ii. p.99.), from Aboulmahaſcu. 
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citadel (111). The holy ſepulchre was now 
free; and the bloody viQtors prepared to ac- 
compliſh their vow. Bareheaded and barefoot, 
with contrite hearts, and in an humble poſ- 
ture, they aſcended the hill of Calvary, amidſt. 
the loud anthems of the clergy; kiſſed the 
ftone which had covered the Saviour of the 
world; and bedewed with tears of joy and 
penitence the monument of their redemption. 
This union of the fierceſt and moſt tender paſ- 
ſions has been variouſly conſidered by two phi- 
loſophers; by the one (112), as eaſy and na- 
wn; by the other (113), as abſurd and incre- 
dible. Perhaps it is too rigorouſly applied to 
the ſame perſons and the ſame hour: the ex- 
ample of the virtuous Godirey awakened the 
piety of his companions ; while they cleanſed 
their bodies, they purified their minds : nor 
ſhall I believe that the moſt ardent in ſlaughter 
and rapine were the foremoſt in the proceſſion 
to the holy ſepulchre. 
dadran ot Eight days after this memorable event, which 
Godfrey of pope Urban did not live to hear, the Latin 
. chiefs proceeded to the election of a king, to 
| July23— guard and govern their conqueſts in Paleſtine. 
Ry 's Hugh the Great, and Stephen of Chartres, had 
retired with ſome loſs of reputation, which th 
ſtrove to regain by a ſecond cruſade and an 
honourable death. Baldwin was eſtabliſhed at 
Edeſſa, and Bohemond at Antioch, and two 


W 


(111) The old tower Pſephina, in the middle ages Nebloſa, was 
named Caſtellum Piſanum, from the patriarch Daimbert. It is ſtill 
the citadel, the reſidence of the Turkiſh aga, and commands a profpet 
of the Dead Sea, Judea, and Arabia ({d'Anville, p. 19—23.). It was 
likewiſe called the Tower of David, TUpYes; TaAppuryi)e g cg. 

(112) Hume, in Has Hiſtory of England, vol. i. p. 311, 312. odtavo 
edition 

(113) * in his Eſſai ſur I'Hiſtoire Gencrale, tom. ii. c. 54. 
P. 3455 346. | 
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Roberts, the duke of Normandy (114) and the 
count of Flanders, preferred their fair inher1- 
tance in the Weſt to a doubtful competition or 
a barren ſceptre. The jealouſy and ambition 
of Raymond were condemned by his own fol— 
lowers, and the free, the juſt, the unanimous 
voice of the army, proclaimed Godfrey of 
Bouillon the firſt and moſt worthy of the cham- 
pions of Chriſtendom. His magnanimity ac- 
cepted a truſt as full of danger as of glory ; 
but in a city where his Saviour had been 
crowned with thorns, the devout pilgrim re- 
jected the name and enſigns of royalty; and the 
founder of the kingdom of Jeruſalem contented 
himſelf with the modeſt title of Defender and 
Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. His government 
of a ſingle year (115), too ſhort for the public 
happineſs, was interrupted in the firſt fortnight 
by a ſummons to the field, by the approach of 
the vizir or ſultan of Egypt, who had been too 
flow to prevent, but who was impatient to avenge, 
the loſs of Jeruſalem. His total overthrow in the 
battle of Aſcalon ſealed the eſtabliſhment of the 
Latins in Syria, and ſignalized the valour of 
the French princes, who in this action bade a 


79 


long farewel to the holy wars. Some glory Battle f 


might be derived from the prodigious inequality 
of numbers, though 1 ſhall not count the my- 
riads of horſe and foot on the ſide of the 
Fatimites; but, except three thouſand Ethio- 

plans 


(114) The Engliſh aſcribe to Robert of Normandy, and the Pro- 
vincials to Raymond of Tholouſe, the glory of refuſing the crown; 
but the honeſt voice of tradition has preſerved the memory of the 
ambition and revenge (Villehardouin, No 136.) of the count of St. 
Giles. He died at the ſieg: of Tripoli, which was poſſeſſed by his 
deſcendants : 

(115) See the election, the battle of Aſcalon, &e, in William of 
Tyre, I. ix. c. 112. and in the concluſion of the Latin hiſtorians of 
the firſt cruſade. | 


Aicalon, 
A. D. 1099, 
Augult 12. 
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pians or blacks, who were armed with flails 
or {courges of iron, the Barbarians of the South 
fled on the firſt onſet, and afforded a pleaſing 
compariſon between the active valour of the 
Turks and the floth and effeminacy of the 
natives of Egypt. After ſuſpending before the 
holy ſepulchre the ſword and ſtandard of the 
ſultan, the new king (he deſerves the title) 
embraced his departing companions, and could 
retain only with the gallant Tancred three hun- 
dred knights, and two thouſand foot ſoldiers, 
for the defence of Paleſtine. His ſovereignty 
was ſoon attacked by a new enemy, the only 
one againſt whom Godfrey was a coward. 
Adhemar, biſhop of Puy, who excelled both in 
council and action, had been {wept away in the 
laſt plague of Antioch : the remaining eccle- 
ſiaſtics preſerved only the pride and avarice of 
their character; and their ſeditious clamours 
had required that the choice of a biſhop ſhould 
precede that of a king. The revenue and 
juriſdiction of the lawful patriarch were uſurped 
by the Latin clergy : the excluſion of the 
Greeks and Syrians was juſtified by the re- 
proach of hereſy or ſchiſm (116); and, under 
the iron yoke of their deliverers, the Oriental 
Chriſtians regretted the tolerating government 
of the Arabian caliphs. Daimbert, archbiſhop 
of Pita, had long been trained in the ſecret 
policy of Rome: he brought a fleet of his 
countrymen to the ſuccour of the Holy Land, 
and was inſtalled, - without a competitor, the 
ſpiritual and temporal head of the church. The 
new patriarch (117) immediately graſped the 

{ceptre 


(116) Renaudot, Hiſt, Patriarch. £ lex. p. 479. 
(117) Sce the claims of the patriarch Du, mbert, in William of Tyre 


(I ix. c. 15—18. x. 4. 7. 9.), Who aſſerts with marvellous candour the 
independence ot the conquerors aud kings of Jeruſalem, 
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ſceptre which had been acquired by the toil 
and blood of the victorious pilgrims; and both 
Godfrey and Bohemond ſubmitted to receive at 
his hands the inveſtiture of their feudal poſ- 
ſeſſions. Nor was this ſufficient; Daimbert 
claimed the immediate property of Jeruſalem 
and Jaffa : inſtead of a firm and generous re- 
fuſal, the hero negociated with the prieſt ; a 
quarter of either city was ceded to the church ; 
and the modeſt biſhop was ſatisfied with an 
eventual reverſion of the reſt, on the death of 
Godfrey without children, or on the future 
acquiſition of a new ſeat at Cairo or Da- 
maſcus. 

Without this indulgence, the conqueror The king. 
would have almoſt been ſtripped of his infant are Mk 
kingdom, which conſiſted only of Jeruſalem p. 
and Jaffa, with about twenty villages and towns W TOY: 
of the adjacent country (118). Within this 
narrow verge, the Mahometans were ſtill lodged 
in ſome impregnable caſtles ; and the huſband- 
man, the trader, and the pilgrim, were ex- 
poſed to daily and domeſtic hoſtility. By the 
arms of Godfrey himſelf, and of the two Bald- 
wins, his brother and couſin, who ſucceeded to 
the throne, the Latins breathed with more eaſe 
and ſafety; and at length they equalled, in the 
extent of their dominions, though not in the 
millions of their ſubjeQs, the ancient princes of 
Judah and Iſrael (119). After the reduction of 
r G the 


(118) Willerm. Tyr. I. x. 19. The Hiſtoria Hieroſolimita of Jacobus 
a Vitriaco (J. i. c. 21—50.), and the Secreta Fidelium Crucis of Ma- 
rinus Sanutus (I. iii. p. i.), deſcribe the itate and conqueſts of the Latin 
kingdom of Jeruſalem. 

(119) An actual muſter, not including the tribes oi Levi and Ben- 
jamin, gave David an army of 1,300,000, or 1,574,000 fighting men; 
which, with the addition of women, children, and flaves, may imply 
a population of thirteen millions, in a country ſixty leagues in length, 

an 
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the maritime cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, 


and Aſcalon (120), which were powerfully 
aſſiſted by the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and 
Piſa, and even of Flanders and Norway (121), 
the range of ſea-coaſt from Scanderoon to the 
borders of Egypt was poſſeſſed by the Chriſtian 
pilgrims. If the prince of Antioch diſclaimed 
his ſupremacy, the counts of Edefla and Tripoli 
owned themfelves the vaſlals of the king of 
Jerufalem : the Latins reigned beyond the Eu- 
phrates 3 and the four cities of Hems, Hamah, 
Damaſcus, and Aleppo, were the only relics 
of the Mahometan conqueſts in Syria (122). 
The laws and language, the manners and titles, 
of the French nation and Latin church, were 
introduced into theſe tranſmarine colonies. 
According to the feudal juriſprudence, the prin- 
cipal ſtates and ſubordinate baronies deſcended 
in the line of male and female ſucceſſion( 123) ; 
but the children of the firſt conquerors (124), 


a motley 


and thirty broad. The honeſt and rational Le Clerc (Comment. on 
2d Samuel xxiv. and 15t Chronicles xxi. æſtuat anguſto in limite, and 
mutters his ſuſpicion of a falſe tranſcript ; a dangerous ſuſpicion |! 

(120) Theſe ſieges are related, each in its proper place, in the great 
hiſtory of William of Tyre, from the ixth to the xviii*h book, and 
more briefly told by Bernardus 'Thefaurarius (de Acquiſitione Terræ 
Sanctæ, c. 89—98. p. 732—740.). Some domeſtic facts are celebrated 
in the Chronicles of Piſa, Genoa, and Venice, in the. vith, ixth, and 
xiith tomes of Muratori. _ 

(121) Quidam populus de inſulis occidentis egreſſus, et maxime de 
ca parte quæ Norvegia dicitur. William of Tyre (I. xi. c. 14. p. 804.} 
_ their courſe per Britannicum mare et Calpen to the ſiege of 
Sidon. | 

(122) Benelathir, apud de Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, tom. ii. part ii. 
p. 150, 151. A. D. 2 He muſt ſpeak of the inland country. 

(123) Sanut very ienſibly deſcants on the miſchiefs of female ſuc- 
ceſſion, in a land hoſtibus circumdata, ubi cuncta virilia et virtuoſa 
eſſe deberent. Yet, at the ſummons, and with the approbation, of 
her feudal lord, a noble damſel was obliged to chuſe a huſband and 
champion (Afliſes de Jeruſalem, c. 242, &c.). See in M. de Guignes 
(tom. 1. p. 441471.) the accurate and uſeful tables of theſe dynaities, 
which are chicfly drawn from the Lignages d' Outremer. 

(124) They were called by deriſion Poullains, Pullani, and their 
name is never pronounced without contempt (Ducange, Gloff, Latin. 
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a motley and degenerate race, were diſſolved 
by the luxury of the climate; the arrival of 
new cruſaders from Europe, was a doubtful 
hope and a caſual event. The ſervice of the 
feudal tenures (125) was performed by fix hun- 
dred and fixty-ſix knights, who might expect 
the aid of two hundred more under the banner 
of the count of Tripoli ; and each knight was 
attended to the field by tour ſquires or archers 
on horſeback (126). Five thouſand and ſeven- 
ty-five /erjeants, moſt probably foot-ſoldiers, 
were ſupplied by the churches and cities ; and 
the whole legal militia of the kingdom could 
not exceed eleven thouſand men, a ſlender de- 
fence againſt the ſurrounding myriads of Sara- 
cens and Turks (127). But the firmeſt bulwark 
of Jeruſalem was founded on the knights of the 
hoſpital of St. John (128), and of the temple 
of Solomon (129); on the ſtrange aſſociation 

2 of 


tom. v. p. 535. and Obſervations ſur Joiaville, p. 84, 85. Jacob. a 
Vitriaco, Hiſt. Hieroſol 1. i. c. 67. 72. and Sanut, I. iii. p. viii. c. 2. 
p. 182.) Illuſtrium virorum qui ad Terræ Sancta... . liberationem 
in ipsà manſerunt degeneres filit . .. . in deliciis enutriti, molles et 
effzminati, &c. | 

(125) This authentic detail is extracted from the Aſſiſes de Jeruſa- 
lem (c. 324. 326==331.). Sanut (I. iii. p. viii. c. 1. p 174.) reckons 
only 518 knights, and 3775 followers. 

(46 The ſum total, and the diviſion, aſcertain the ſervice of the 
three great baronies at 100 knights each; and the text of the Aſſiſes, 
which extends the number to $00, can only be juſtified by this fuppo- 
ſition. | | 

(127) Yet on great emergencies (ſays Sanut) the harons brought a 
voluntary aid, decentem comitivam militum juxta {tatum fuum. 

(128) William of Tyre (1. zviii. c. 3, 4, 5.) relates the ignoble 
origin, and early inſolence, of the Hoſpitalers, who ſoon deſerted their 
humble patron, St. John the Eleemoſynary, for the more auguſt cha- 
racter of St. John the Baptiſt (ſee the ineffectual ſtruggles of Pagi 
Critica, A. D. 1099, No 14—18). They aflumed the profeſſion of 
arms about the year 1120, the Hoſpital was mater, the Jemple, filia ; 
the Teutonic order was founded A. D. 1190, at the fiege of Acre 
(Moſheim. Inſtitut. p. 389, 390.). 

(129) See St. Bernard de Laude Nove Militiæ Templi, compoſed 
A. D. 1132—1136, in Opp. tom. i. p. ii. p. 547—:563. edit. Mabil- 
lon, Venet. 1750. Such an encomium, which is thrown away on the 


dead Templars, would be highly valued by the hiſtorians of Malta. 
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of a monaſtic and military life, which fanaticiſm 
might ſuggeſt, but which policy mult approve. 
The flower of the nobility of Europe aſpired to 
wear the croſs, and to profeſs the vows, of 
theſe reſpectable orders; their ſpirit and diſ- 
cipline were immortal ; and the fpeedy donation 
of twenty-eight thouſand farms, or manors (130), 
enabled them to ſupport a regular force of 
cavalry and infantry for the defence of Paleſ- 
tine. The auſterity of the convent ſoon eva- 
porated in the exerciſe of arms: the world was 
ſcandalized by the pride, avarice, and corrup- 
tion of theſe Chriſtian ſoldiers ; their claims of 
immunity and juriſdiction diſturbed the har- 
mony of the church and ſtate; and the public 
peace was endangered by their jealous emula- 
tion. But in their moſt diflolute period, the 
knights of the hoſpital and temple maintained 
their fearleſs and fanatic character : they ne- 
glected to live, but they were prepared to die, 
in the ſervice of Chriſt and the ſpirit of chi- 
valry, the parent and offspring of the cruſades, 
has been tranſplanted by this inſtitution from 
the holy ſepulchre to the iſle of Malta (131). 
Alle of Je- Ihe ſpirit of freedom, which pervades the 
AB. feudal inſtitutions, was felt in its ſtrongeſt 
1099 1369. energy by the volunteers of the croſs, who 
elected for their chief the moſt deſerving of his 
eers. Amuidit the ſlaves of Afia, unconſcious 
of the leſſon or example, a model of political 
liberty was introduced : and the laws of the 
| French 


(130) Matthew Paris, Hiſt. Major, p. 544. He aſſigns to the 
Hoſpitalers 19,000, to the Templars 9,coo maneria, a word of much 
higher import (as Ducange has rightly obferved) in the Engliſh than 
in the French idiom. Manor is a fordibip, maneir a dwelling. 

(131) In the three firſt books of the Hittoire des Chevalicrs de Mal- 
the, par I' Abbe de Vertot, the reader may amuſe himſelf with a fair, 
and ſometimes flattering, picture of the order, while it was employed 
for the defence of Paleſtine. The ſubſequent books purſue their emi- 
grations to Rhodes aud Malta, 
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French kingdom are derived from the pureſt 
ſource of equality and juſtice. Of ſuch laws, 
the firſt and indiſpenſible condition is the aſſent 
of thoſe, whole obedience they require, and for 
whoſe benefit they are deiigned. No ſooner 
had Godfrey of Bouillon accepted the office of 
ſupreme magiſtrate, than he ſolicited the public 
and private advice of the Latin pilgrims, who 
were the belt ſkilled in the ſtatutes and cuſtoms 
of Europe. From theſe materials, with the 
counſel and approbation of the patriarch and 
barons, of the clergy and laity, Godirey com- 
poſed the Ass Is or JERUSALEM (132), a 
precious monument of feudal juriſprudence. 
The new code, atteſted by the ſeals of the 
king, the patriarch, and the viſcount ot Jeru- 
falem, was depoſited in the holy ſepulchre, 
enriched with the improvements of ſucceeding 
times, and reſpectfully conſulted as often as 
any doubtful queſtion aroſe in the tribunals 
of Paleſtine. With the kingdom and city, 
all was loit (133) : the fragments of the written 
law were preſerved by jealous tradition (134) 
and variable practice till the middle of the 
\ thirteenth century: the code was reſtored 
by the pen of John d'Ibelin, count of Jaffa, 

| one 


(132) The Aſſiſes de Jeruſalem, in old law French, were printcd 
with Beaumanoir's Coutumes de Beauvoiſts (Bourges and Paris, 1690, 
in folio), and illuſtrated by Gaſpard Thaumas de la Thaumaſſicre, with 
a comment and gloſſary. An Italian verſion had been publiſhed in 
1535, at Venice, for the uſe of the kingdom of Cyprus. | 

(133) A la terre perdue, tout fut peraii, is the vigorous expreſſion 
of the Aſſiſe (c. 281.). Yet 3 capitulated with Saladin; the 
queen and the principal Chriſtians departed in peace; and a code fo 
precious and ſo portable could not provoke the avarice of the con- 
querors. | have ſometimes ſuſpected the exiſtence of this original copy 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which might be invented to ſanctify and 
authenticate the traditionary cuſtoms of the French in Paleitine, 


(134) A noble lawyer, Raoul de Tabarie, denied the prayer of 


king Amauri (A. D. 1195=-I205), that he would commit his know- 
ledge to writing, and frankly declared, que de ce qu'il favoit, ne feroit- 
il ja nul borjois ſon pareill, ne nul ſage homme lettré (c. 231.). 
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one of the principal feudatories (135); and the 
final reviſion was accompliſhed in the year thir- 
teen hundred and fixty-nine, for the uſe of the 
Latin kingdom of Cyprus (136). 

The juſtice and freedom of the conſtitution 
were maintained by two tribunals of unequal 
dignity, which were inſtituted by Godfrey of 
Bouillon after the conqueſt of Jeruſalem. The 
king, in perſon, preſided in the upper-court, 
the court of the barons. Of theſe the four 
moſt conſpicuous were the prince of Galilee, 
the lord of Sidon and Cæſarea, and the counts 
of Jaffa and "Tripoli, who, perhaps with the 
conſtable and marſhal (137), were in a ſpecial 
manner the compeers and judges of each other. 
But all the nobles, who held their lands im- 
mediately of the crown, were entitled and bound 
to attend the king's court; and each baron 
exerciſed a ſimilar juriſdiction in the ſubordinate 
aſſemblies of his own feudatories. The con- 
nection of lord and vaſſal was honourable and 
voluntary: reverence was due to the benefactor, 
protection to the dependent; but they mutually 
pledged their faith to each other; and the ob- 
ligation on either ſide might be ſuſpended by 
neglect or diſſolved by injury. The cognizance 
of marriages and teſtaments was blended with 
| religion, 


* 


(135) The compiler of this work, Jean d' Ibelin, was count of Jaffa 
and Aſcalon, lord of Baruth (Berytus) and Rames, and died A. D. 
1266 (Sanut, 1. iii. p. ii c. 5. 8.), The family of Ibelin, which deſ- 
cended from a younger brother of a count of Chartres in France, long 
flouriſhed in Paleſtine and Cyprus (ſee the Lignages de dega Mer, or 
d'Outremer, c. 6. at the end of the Aſſiſes de Jeruſalem, an original 
book, which records the pedigrees of the French adventurers). 

(136) By fixteen commiſſioners choſen in the ſtates of the iſland : 
the work was finiſhed the 34 of November 1369, ſealed with four 
_ _ depoſited in the cathedral of Nicoſia (ſee the preface to the 

iſes). 

(137) The cavtious John d'Ibelin argues, rather than affirms, that 
Tripoli is the fourth barony, and expreſſes ſome doubt concerning the 
right cr pretenſion of the conſtable and marſhal (c. 323-). 
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religion, and uſurped by the clergy ; but the 
civil and criminal cauſes of the nobles, the in- 
heritance and tenure of their fiefs, formed the 
proper occupation of the ſupreme court. Each 
member was the judge and guardian both of 
public and private rights. It was his duty to 
aſſert with his tongue and ſword the lawful 
claims of the lord ; but it an unjuſt ſuperior 
preſumed to violate the freedom or property of 
a vaſſal, the confederate peers ſtood forth to 
maintain his quarrel by word and deed. They 
boldly affirmed his innocence and his wrongs ; 
demanded the reſtitution of his liberty or his 
lands ; ſuſpended, after a fruitleſs demand, their 
own ſervice; reſcued their brother from priſon; 
and employed every weapon in his defence, 
without offering direct violence to the perſon 
of their lord, which was ever ſacred in their 
eyes (138). In their pleadings, replies, and 
rejoinders, the advocates of the court were 
ſubtle and copious ; but the uſe of argument 
and evidence was often ſuperſeded by judicial 
combat; and the Aſſiſe of Jeruſalem admits in 
many caſes this barbarous inſtitution, which has 
been flowly aboliſhed by the laws and manners 
of Europe. | 
The trial by battle was eſtabliſhed in all cri- Law of ju- 
minal caſes, which affected the life, or limb, nt = 
or honour, of any perſon; and in all civil 
tranſactions, of or above the value of one mark 
of filver. It appears, that in criminal caſes the 
combat 


(138) Entre ſeignor et homme ne n'a que la fol; . .. mais tant que 
homme doit a ſon ſeignor reverence en toutes choſes (c. 206.). "Tous 
les hemmes dudit royaume ſont par ladite Afiiſe tenus Jes uns as autres 

. et en celle maniere que le ſeignor mette main ou face mettre au 
cors ou au fie d' aucun d'yaus ſans eſgard et ſans connoiſſance de court, 
que tous les autres doivent venir devant le ſeignor, &c. (212.). The 


form of their remonſtrances is conceived with the noble ſimplicity oi 
freedom. jor 


abs A 4 _— . 
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combat was the privilege of the accuſer, who, 
except in a charge of treaſon, avenged his per- 
ſonal injury, or the death of thoſe perſons 
whom he had a right to repreſent; but where- 
ever, from the nature of the charge, teſtimony 
could be obtained, it was neceſſary for him to 
produce witneſſes of the fact. In civil caſes, 
the combat was not allowed as the means of 
eſtabliſhing the claim of the demandant ; but 
he was obliged to produce-witnefles who had, 
or aſſumed to have, knowledge of the fact. 
The combat was then the privilege of the de- 
fendaut ; becauſe he charged the witneſs with 
an attempt by perjury to take away his right. 
He came therefore to be in the ſame ſituation 
as the appellant in criminal caſes. It was not 
then as a mode of proof that the combat was 
received, nor as making negat:ve evidence 
(according to the ſuppoſition of Monteſquieu) 
(139); but in every caſe the right to offer bat- 


tle was founded on the right to purſue by arms 


the redreſs of an injury ; and the judicial com- 
bat was fought on the ſame principle, and with 
the ſame ſpirit, as a private duel. Champions 
were only allowed to women, and to men 
maimed or palt the age of ſixty. The conſe- 
quence of a defeat was death to the perſon 
accuſed, or to the champion or witneſs, as well 
as to the accuſer himſelf; but in civil caſes, 
the demandant was puniſhed with infamy and 
the loſs of his ſuit, while his witneſs and cham- 
pion ſuffered an ignominious death. In many 
caſes it was in the option of the judge to award 


or 


(139) See I Eſprit des Loix, I. xxviii. In the forty years ſince its 
publication, no work has been more read and criticiſed ; and the ſpirit 


of enquiry which it has excited, is not the leaſt of our obligations to the 
author, 
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or to refuſe the combat : but two are ſpecified, 
in which it was the inevitable refult of the chal- 
lenge; if a faithful vaſſal gave the lie to his 
compeer, who unjuſtly claimed any portion of 
their lord's demeſnes; or if an unſucceſsful 
ſuitor preſumed to impeach the judgment and 
veracity of the court. He might impeach them, 
but the terms were ſevere and perilous : in the 
ſame day he ſucceſſively tought a/ the members 
of the tribunal, even thoſe who had been ab- 
ſent: a ſingle defeat was followed by death and 
infamy ; and where none could hope for vic- 
tory, 1t 18 highly probable that none would 
adventure the trial. In the Aſliſe of Jeruſalem, 

the legal ſubtlety of the count of Jaffa is more 
laudably employed to elude, than to facilitate, 
the judicial combat, which he derives from a 
principle of honour rather than of ſuperſti— 
tion (140). 

Among the cauſes which enfranchiſed the Covrt of L 
plebeians from the yoke of feudal tyranny, the © 
inſtitution of cities and corporations 1s one of 
the moſt powerful; and if thoſe of Paleſtine 
are coeval with the firlt cruſade, they may be 
ranked with the moſt ancient of the Latin 

world. Many of the pilgrims had eſcaped from 

their lords under the banner of the croſs; and 
it was the policy of the French princes to tempt | 
their ſtay by the aſſurance of the rights and 
privileges of freemen. lt is exprelsly declared 
in the Aſſiſe of Jeruſalem, that after inſtituting, 
for his knights and barons, the court of peers, I 
in 9 


— 


— — 
— 


(140) For the intelligence of this obſcure and obſolete juriſprudence 
(c. 8o— tit), I am deeply indebted to the friendſhip of a learned 
lord, who, with an accurate and diſcerning eye, has ſurveyed the phi- 
loſophic hiſtory of law. By his ſtudies, poſterity might be enriched ; 
the merit of the orator aud the judge can be felt only by his contem- 
poraries. 
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in which he preſided himſelf, Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon eſtabliſhed a ſecond tribunal, in which his 
perſon was repreſented by his viſcount. The 
juriſdiction of this inferior court extended over 
the burghers of the kingdom ; and it was com- 
poſed of a ſelect number of the moſt diſcreet 
and worthy citizens, who were {worn to judge, 
according to the laws, of the actions and for- 
tunes of their equals (141). In the conqueſt 
and ſettlement of new cities, the example of 
Jeruſalem was imitated by the Kings and their 
great vaſlals ; and above thirty ſimilar corpora- 
tions were founded before the loſs of the Holy 
Land. Another claſs of ſubjects, the Syrians 
(142), or Oriental Chriſtians, were oppreſſed 
by the zeal of the clergy, and protected by the 
toleration of the ſtate. Godfrey liſtened to 
their reaſonable prayer, that they might be 
judged by their own national laws. A third 
court was inſtituted for their uſe, of limited 
and domeſtic juriſdiction : the ſworn members 
were Syrians, in blood, language, and religion; 
but the office of the preſident (in Arabic, of the 
rais) was ſometimes exerciſed by the viſcount 


Villains and of the city. At an immeaſurable diſtance be- 


ilaves. 


low the nobles, the burgeſſes, and the ſtrangers, 
the Aſſiſe of Jeruſalem condeſcends to mention 
the villains and /laves, the peaſants of the land 
and the captives of war, who were almoſt 
cqually conſidered as the objects of property. 

The 


(141) Louis le Gros, who is conſidered as the father of this inſti- 
tution in France, did not begin his reign till nine years (A. D. 1108) 
after Godfrey of Bouillon ( Alliſes, c. 2. 324.). For its origin and 
effects, ſee the judicious remarks of Dr. Robertſon (Hiſtory of Charles 
V. vol. i. p 30—36. 251-265. quarto edition). | 

(142) Every reader converſant with the hiſtorians of the cruſades, 
will underſtand by the peuble des Suriens, the Oriental Chriſtians, 
Melchites, Jacobnes, or Neſtorians, who have all adopted the uſe of 
the Arabic language (vol. iv. p. 593.). | 
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The relief or protection of theſe unhappy men 
was not eſteemed worthy of the care of the 
legiſlator 3 but he diligently provides for the 
recovery, though not indeed for the puniſhment, 
of the fugitives. Like hounds, or hawks, who 
had ſtrayed from the lawful owner, they might 
be loſt and claimed : the flave and falcon were 
of the ſame value ; but three ſlaves, or twelve 
oxen, were accumulated to equal the price of 
the war-horſe; and a ſum of three hundred 
pieces of gold was fixed, in the age of chi- 
valry, as the equivalent of the more noble 
animal (143). 


(143) See the Aſſiſes de Jeruſalem (310, 311, 312.) Theſe laws 
were enacted as late as the year 1360, in the kingdom of Cyprus. In 
the ſame century, in the reign of Edward I. I underſtand, from a late 
publication (of his Book of Account), that the price of a war-horſle 
was not leſs exorbitant in England. 
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Preſervation of the Greek Empire, Numbers, 
Paſſage, and Event, of the Second and Third 
 Crujades.—St. Bernard. — Reign of Saladin in 
Exzypt and Syria.—tHis Conqueſt of Jeruſalem. 
— Naval Cruſades.—Richard the Firſt of 
England.— Pope Innocent the Third ; and the 
Fourth and Fifth Cruſades. The Emperor 
Frederick the Second. Louis the Ninth of 
France; and the two laſt Cruſades. —Expul- 


fron of the Latins or Franks by the Mamalukes. 


N a ſtyle leſs grave than that of hiſtory, I 
ſhould perhaps compare the emperor Alex- 
ius (1) to the jackall, who is ſaid to follow the 
ſteps, and to devour the leavings, of the lion. 
Whatever had been his fears and toils in the 
paſſage of the firſt cruſade, they were amply 
recompenſed by the ſubſequent benefits which 
he derived from the exploits of the Franks. 
His dexterity and vigilance ſecured their firit 
conqueſt of Nice; and from this threatening 
ſtation the Turks were compelled to evacuate 
the neighbourhood of Conſtantinople. While 
the cruſaders, with blind valour, advanced into 
the midland countries of Afia, the crafty Greek 
improved the favourable occaſion when the 
emirs of the ſea-coaſt were recalled to the 
ſtandard of the ſultan. The Turks were driven 
from the iſles of Rhodes and Chios: the cities 
of 


(1) Anna Comnena relates her father's conqueſts in Aſia Minor, 
Alexiad, I. xi. p. 321325. I. xiv. p. 419. ; his Cilician war againſt 
Tancred and Bohemond, p. 328—342.; the war of Epirus, with te- 
dious prolixity, J. xii, xiii. p. 345—406.; the death of Bohemond, 
I. xiv. p. 419. 
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of Epheſus and Smyrna, of Sardes, Philadel- 
phia, and Laodicea, were reſtored to the em- 
pire, which Alex1us enlarged from the Helleſ- 
pont to the banks of the Mzander, and the 
rocky ſhores of Pamphylia. The churches re- 
ſumed their ſplendour; the towns were rebuilt 
and fortified ; and the deſert country was peo- 
pled with colonies of Chriſtians, who were 
gently removed irom the more diſtant and dan- 
gerous frontier. In theſe paternal cares, we 
may forgive Alexius, if he forgot the deliver- 
ance of the holy ſepulchre; but, by the Latins, 
he was ſtigmatized with the foul reproach of 
treaſon and deſertion. They had ſworn fidelity 
and obedience to his throne; but he had pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt their enterpriſe in perſon, or, at 
leaſt, with his troops and treaſures: his bale re- 
treat diflolved their obligations; and the ſword, 
which had been the inſtrument of their victory, 
was the pledge and title of their juſt indepen- 
dence. It does not appear that the emperor 
attempted to revive his obſolete claims over the 
kingdom of Jeruſalem (25; but the borders of 
Cilicia and Syria were more recent in his pol- 
ſeſſion, and more acceſſible to his arms. "Ihe 
great army of the cruſaders was annihilated or 
diſperſed ; the principality of Antioch was left 
without a head, by the ſurpriſe wg captivity of 
Bohemond : his ranſom had opprefied him with 
a heavy debt; and his Norman rms were 
inſufficient to repel the hoſtilities of the Greeis 
and Turks. In this diſtreſs, Bohemond em- 
braced a magnanimous reſolution, of leaving 

the 


(2) The kings of Jeruſalem ſubmitted however to a nominal d 
pendence, and in the dates of their infcriptions {one is i. legible in 
the church of Bethlem), they relpecttully placed before their own, 
the name of the regning emperor (Ducange, Diulertations fur un- 
ville, XXvii, p. 319). 
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the defence of Antioch to his kinſman, the 
faithful Tancred ; of arming the Weſt againſt 
the Byzantine empire, and of executing the 
deſign which he inherited from the leſſons and 
example of his father Guiſcard. His embarka- 
tion was clandeſtine: and if we may credit a 
tale of the princeſs Anne, he paſſed the hoſtile 
ſea, cloſely ſecreted in a coffin (3). But his re- 
ception in France was dignified by the public 
applauſe, and his marriage with the king's 
daughter: his return was glorious, ſince the 
braveſt ſpirits of the age enliſted under his ve- 
teran command; and he repaſſed the Adriatic 
at the head of five thouſand horſe and forty 
thouſand foot, aflembled from the moſt remote 
climates of Europe (4). The ſtrength of Du- 
razzo, and prudence of Alexius, the progreſs 
of famine, and approach of Winter, eluded 
his ambitious hopes ; and the venal confederates 
were {ſeduced from his ſtandard. A treaty of 
peace (5) ſuſpended the fears of the Greeks ; 
and they were finally delivered by the death of 
an adverſary, whom neither oaths could bind, 
nor dangers could appal, nor proſperity could 
ſatiate. His children ſucceeded to the princi- 
pality of Antioch; but the boundaries were 
ſtrictly defined, the homage was clearly ſtipu- 
lated, and the cities of Tarſus and Malmiſtra 
were reſtored to the Byzantine emperors. Of 


the 


(3) Anna Comnena adds, that to complete the imitation, he was 
ſhut up with a dead cock; and condeſcends to wonder how the Bar- 


barian could endure the confinement and putrefa&tion. This abſurd 
tale is unknown to the Latins. 


(4) Ax Song, in the Byzantine Geography, muſt mean Eng- 
land; yet we are more credibly informed, that our Henry I. would 
not ſuffer him to levy any troops in his kingdom (Ducange, Not. ad 
Alexiad, p. 41.). | 

(5) The copy of the treaty (Alexiad, I. xiii. p. 406-416.) is an 
original and curious piece, which would require, and might afford, a 
good map of the principality of Antioch. 
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the coaſt of Anatolia, they poſſeſſed the entire 
circuit from Trebizond to the Syrian gates. 
The Seljukian dynaſty of Roum (6) was ſepa— 
rated on all ſides from the ſea and their Muſul- 
man brethren; the power of the ſultans was 
ſhaken by the victories, and even the defeats of 
the Franks; and after the loſs of Nice, they 
removed their throne to Cogni or Iconium, an 
obſcure and inland town above three hundred 
miles from Conſtantinople (7). Inſtead of 
trembling for their capital, the Comnenian 
princes waged an offenſive war againſt the 


Turks, and the firſt cruſade prevented the fall 


of the declining empire. 
In the twelfth century, three great emigra- 2 
tions marched by land from the Weſt to the che gre c 


the firſt cru- 
relief of Paleſtine. The ſoldiers and pilgrims de, 
A.D 


. 1101. 
of Lombardy, France, and Germany, were the (cond 


excited by the example and ſucceſs of the firſt od yo bj 
cruſade (8). Forty-eight years after the delive- Louis Vn. 


Trance of the holy ſepulchre, the emperor, and & 9.1147: 
the French king, Conrad the third, and Louis Frederic 1. 


the ſeventh, undertook the ſecond cruſade to“ >: 195: 
ſupport the falling fortunes of the Latins (9). 
A grand 


(6) See in the learned work of M. de Gvignes (tom. ii. part ii.), 
the hiſtory of the Sehukians of Iconium, Aleppo, and Damaſcus, as 
far as it may be collected from the Greeks, Latins, and Arabians, 
The laſt are ignorant or regardleſs of the affairs of Noum. 

(7) Iconium is mentioned as a ſtation by Xenophon, and by Strabo, 


with the ambiguous title of KaporoAig (Cellarius, tom. ii. p. 121.). 


Yet St. Paul found in that place a multitude (TAn0o:) of Jews and 
Gentiles, Under the corrupt name of Xunjjah, it is deſcribed as a 
great city, with a river and gardens, three leagues from the moun- 
tains, and decorated (I know not why) with Plato's tomb (Abulteda, 
tabul. xvii. p. 303+ verſ. Reiſke; and the Index Geographicus of 
Schultens from Ibn Said). 
(8) For this ſupplement to the firſt cruſade, ſee Anna Comnena 
(Alexias, I. xi. p. 331, &c. and the vilith book of Albert Aquenſis). 
(9) For the ſecond cruſade of Conrad III. and Lewis VII. fee Wil- 
liam of Tyre (I. xvi. c. 18—29), Otho of Friſingen (I. i. c. 34—45. 
59, 60.), Matthew Paris (Hiſt. Major. p. 68.), Struvius Sg 
iſt. 
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A grand diviſion of the third cruſade was led 
by the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa (10), who 
ſympathiſed with his brothers of France and 
England in the common loſs of Jeruſalem. 
Theſe three expeditions may be compared in 
their reſemblance of the greatneſs of numbers, 
their paſſage through the Greek empire, and 
the nature and event of their Turkiſh warfare, 
and a brief parallel may fave the repetition of a 
tedious narrative. However ſplendid it may 
ſeem, a regular ſtory of the cruſades would ex- 
hibit the perpetual return of the ſame cauſes 
and effects; and the frequent attempts for the 
defence or recovery of the Holy Land, would 
appear ſo many faint and unſucceſsful copies of 

the original. 
Their num- I. Of the ſwarms that ſo cloſely trod in the 
_ footſteps of the firſt pilgrims, the chiefs were 
equal in rank, though unequal in fame and me- 
rit, to Godfrey of Bouillon and his tellow ad- 
venturers. At their head were diſplayed the 
banners of the dukes of Burgundy, Bavaria, 
and Aquitain : the firſt a deſcendant of Hugh 
Capet, the ſecond a father of the Brunſwick 
line: the archbiſhop of Milan, a temporal prince, 
tranſported, for the benefit of the Turks, the 
treaſures and ornaments of his church and pa- 
lace; and the veteran cruſaders, Hugh the Great, 
and Stephen of Chartres, returned to conſum- 
mate their unfiniſhed vow. The huge and dif- 
| orderly 


Hiſt. Oermanicæ, p. 372, 373-), Scriptores Rerum Francicarum à 
Ducheſne, tom. iv. Nicetas, in Vit. Manuel, I. i. c. 4, 5, 6. p. 41— 
48. Cinnamus, I ii. p. 41—49. 

(10) For the third cruſade, of Frederic Barbaroſia, ſee Nicetas in 
Iaac. Angel, I. ii. c. 38. p. 257-266. Struv. Corpus, Hiſt. Germ. 
p. 414.), and two hiſtorians, who probably were ſpectators, Tagino 
(in Scriptor. Freher, tom. i. p. 406-—416. edit, Struv.), and the Ano- 
nymus de Expeditione Aſiaticà, Fred. I, (in Caniſii, Antiq. Lection. 
tom. iii. p. ii. p. 4933: 6. edit. Baſnage). 
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orderly bodies of their followers moved for- 
wards in two columns; and if the firſt con- 
ſiſted of two hundred and ſixty thouſand per- 
ſons, the ſecond might poſſibly amount to ſixty 
thouſand horſe, and one hundred thouſand 
foot (11). The armies of the ſecond cruſade 
might have claimed the conqueſt of Aſia: the 
nobles of France and Germany were animated 
by the preſence of their ſovereigns ; and both 
the rank and perſonal characters of Conrad and 
Louis, gave a dignity to their cauſe, and a di- 
cipline to their force, which might be vainly 
expected from the feudatory chiefs. The ca- 
valry of the emperor, and that of the King, 
was each compoled of ſeventy thouſand knights 
and their immediate attendants in the field (13); 
and if the light-armed troops, the peaſant in- 
fantry, the women and children, the prieſts and 
monks, be rigorouſly excluded, the full account 
will ſcarcely be ſatisfied with four hundred 
thouſand ſouls. The Welt, from Rome to 
Britain, was called into action; the kings of 
Poland and Bohemia obeyed the ſummons of 
Conrad; and it is affirmed by the Greeks and 
Latins, that in the paſſage of a ſtreight or river, 
the Byzantine agents, after a tale of nine hun- 
dred thouſand, deſiſted from the endleſs and 
formidable computation (13). In the third cru- 

VoL. XI. H lade, 


(11) Anne, who ſtates theſe later ſwarms at 40,000 herſe, and 
100,000 foot, calls them Normans, and places at their head two bro- 
thers of Flanders, Ihe Greeks were ſtrangely ignorant of the names, 
families and poſſeſſions of the Latin princes. | 

(T2). William of Tyre, ana Matthew Paris, reckon 50,050 loricati 
in each of the armies. 4 

(13) The imperfe&t enumeration is mentioned by Cinnamus 


EVYeYTXOvTA parpragts ), and confirmed by Odo de Diogilo apud Dn- 
cange ad Cinnamum, with the more preciſe ſum of 909, 6. Why 
mult therefore the verſion and comment fuppoſe the modett and infut- 
ficient reckoning of 90, oo? Docs not Godfrey of Viterbo ( Pan- 
theon, p. xix. in Muratori, tom. vii. p. 462.) exclaim *? 

Numerum ſi poſcere quæras, 
Millia millena milites agmnicn erat, 
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fade, as the French and Engliſh preferred the 
navigation of the Mediterranean, the hoſt of 
Frederic Barbarofla was lefs numerous. Fifteen 
thouſand knights, and as many fquires, were 
the flower of the German chivalry : ſixty thou- 
fand horſe, and one hundred thouſand foot, 
were muſtered by the emperor in the plains of 
Hungary ; and after ſuch repetitions we ſhall no 
longer be ſtartled at the ſix hundred thoufand 
pilgrims, which credulity has aſcribed to this 
laſt emigration (14). Such extravagant reck- 
onings prove only the aſtoniſhment of contem- 
poraries ; but their aſtoniſhment moſt ſtrongly 
bears teſtimony to the exiſtence of an enormous 
though indefinite multitude. The Greeks might 
applaud their ſuperior knowledge of the arts 
and ſtratagems of war, but they confefled the 
{trength and courage of the Freneh cavalry and 
the infantry of the Germans (15); and the 
ſtrangers are deſcribed as an iron race, of gi- 
gantic ſtature, who darted fire from their eyes, 
and ſpilt blood like water on the ground. Un- 
der the banners of Conrad, a troop of females 
rode in the attitude and armour of men; and 
the chief of theſe Amazons, from her gilt ſpurs 
and buſkins, obtained the epithet of the Golden- 

footed Dame. 
Pafſage IT. The numbers and character of the ſtran- 
CB te gers was an object of terror to the effeminate 
pire. Greeks, 


(14) This extravagant account. is given by Albert of Stade (apud 
struvium, p. 414.); my calculation is borrowed from Godfrey of 
Viterbo, Arnold of Lubeck, apud eundem, and Bernard Theſaur. 
(c. 169. p. 804.). The original writers are ſilent. The Mahometans 
gave him 200,000, or 260,000 men-(Bohadin, in Vit. Saladin. p. 110.) 

(15) I muſt obſerve, that in the ſecond and third rar Hl the 
ſubjects of Conrad and Frederic are ſtyled by the Greeks and Ori- 
entals A/amanui. The Lechi and Tzechi of Cinnamus, are the 
Poles and Bohemians; and it is for the French, that he reſerves 
the ancient appellation of Germans. He likewiſe. names the 
Beilroi, Or Bpiraros. 
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Greeks, and the ſentiment of fear is nearly al- 
lied to that of hatred. This averſion was ſuſ- 
pended or ſoftened by the apprehenſion of the 
Turkiſh power; and the invectives of the La- 
tins will not bias our more candid belief, that 
the emperor Alexius diſſembled their inſolence, 
eluded their hoſtilities, counſelled their raſh- 
neſs, and opened to their ardour the road of 
pilgrimage and conqueſt. But when the Turks 
had been driven from Nice and the ſea-coaſt, 
when the Byzantine princes no longer dreaded 
the diſtant Sultans of Cogni, they felt with 
purer indignation the free and frequent paſſage 
of the weſtern Barbarians, who violated the 
majeſty, and endangered the ſafety, of the em- 
pire. The ſecond and third cruſades were un- 
dertaken under the reign of Manuel Comnenus 
and Iſaac Angelus. Of the former, the paſſions 
were always impetuous, and often malevolent; 
and the natural union of a cowardly and a miſ- 
chievous temper was exemplified in the latter, 
who, without merit or mercy, could puniſh a 
tyrant, and occupy his throne. It was ſecretly, 
and perhaps tacitly, reſolved by the prince and 
people to deſtroy, or at leaſt to diſcourage, the 


pilgrims, by every ſpecies of injury and oppret- +: 


ſion; and their want of prudence. and difci— 
pline continually afforded the pretence or the 
opportunity. The Weſtern monarchs had fti- 


pulated a ſafe paſſage and fair market in the 


country of their Chriſtian brethren ; the tr 'eaty 
had been ratified by oaths and hoſtages; and the 
pooreſt ſoldier of Frederic's army was furniſhed 
with three marks of filver to defray his expenſes 
on the road. But every engagement was vio— 
lated by treachery and injuſtice; and the com- 
plaints of the Latins are atteſted by the honeſt 

| 'H 2 confeſſion 
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confeſſion of a Greek hiſtorian, who has dared 
to prefer truth to his country (16). Inſtead of 
an hoſpitable reception, the gates of the cities, 
both in Europe and Afia, were cloſely barred 
againſt the cruſaders ; and the ſcanty pittance 
of food was let down in baſkets from the walls. 
Experience or foreſight might excule this timid 
jealouſy ; but the common duties of humanity 
prohibited the mixture of chalk, or other poi— 
ſonous ingredients, in the bread ; and ſhould 
Manuel be acquitted of any foul connivance, 
he is guilty of coining baſe money for the pur- 
poſe of trading with the pilgrims. In every ſtep 
of their march they were {topped or miſled : the 
governors had private orders to fortity the paſles 
and break down the bridges againſt them : the 
ſtragglers were pillaged and murdered ; the 
{oldiers and horſes were pierced in the woods by 
arrows from an inviſible hand; the ſick were 


burnt in their beds; and the dead bodies were 


hung on gibbets along the. highways. "Theſe 
injuries exaſperated the champions of the croſs, 
who were not endowed with evangelical pati- 
ence ; and the Byzantine princes, who had pro- 
voked the uncqual conflict, promoted the em- 
barkation and march of theſe formidable gueſts. 
On the verge of the Turkiſh frontier Barbaroſſa 
ipared the guilty Philadelphia (17), rewarded 
the hoſpitable Laodicea, and deplored the hard 
neceility that had ſtained his ſword with any 
drops of Chriſtian blood. In their intercourſe 


with 


(16) Nicetas was a child at the ſecond cruſade, but in the third he 
commanded againſt the Franks the important poſt of Philippopolis, 
Einnamus is infected with national prejudice and pride. 

(17) The conduct of the Philadelphians is blamed by Nicetas, 


while the anonymous German accuſes the rudeneſs of his countrymen 


(culpa noftra), Hiſtory would be pleaſant, if we were embarraſſed 
only by ſuch contradictions, It is likewiſe from Nicetas, that we learn 
the pious and humane ſorrow of Frederic. 
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with the monarchs of Germany and France, 
the pride of the Greeks was expoſed to an 
anxious trial. "They might hoaſt that on the 
firſt interview the ſeat of Louis was a low ſtool, 
beſide the throne of Manuel (18); but no foon- 
er had the French king tranſported his army 
beyond the Boſphorus, than he refuſed the 
offer of a ſecond conference, unleſs his brother 
would meet him on equal terms, either on the 
ſea or land. With Conrad and Frederic, the 
ceremonial was {hill nicer and more difficult: 
like the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine, they ſtyled 
themſelves emperors of the Romans (19); and 
firmly maintained the purity of their title and 
dignity. The firſt of theſe repreſentatives of 
Charlemagne would only converſe with Manue] 
on horſeback in the open field ; the ſecond, by 
paſſing the Helleſpont rather than the Boſpho- 
rus, declined the view of Conſtantinople and 
its ſovereign. An emperor, who had been 
crowned at Rome, was reduced 1n the Greek 
epiſtles to the humble appellation of Rex, or 
prince of the Alemanni; and the vain and fee- 
ble Angelus affected to be ignorant of the name 
of one of the greateſt men and monarchs ot 
the age. While they viewed with hatred and 
ſuſpicion the Latin pilgrims, the Greek empe- 
rors maintained a ſtrict, though ſecret, alliance 
with the Turks and Saracens. Iſaac Angelus 
complained, that by his friendſhip tor the great 

Saladin 


(18) X04pzan a, which Cinnamus tranflates into Latin by 


the word Ziv, Ducange works very hard to fave his king and 
country from fuch ignominy (dur Joinville, difſertat. Xvii. p. 317— 


320.). Louis afterwards inſiſted on a mecting in mari ex a quo, not 


ex equo, according to the laughable readings of fore MS, 

(19) Ego Romanorum imperator ſum, ille Romamorum (Anonym. 
Canil. p. 512). The public and hiſtorical ſtile 0: the Greeks was 
Tus. . princeps. Tet Cinnamus owns, that IA err is lynonymous 
to Barney. 
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Saladin he had incurred the enmity of the 
Franks; and a moſch was founded at Conſtan- 
tinople for the public exerciſe of the religion of 
Mahomet (20). 

III. The ſwarms that followed the firſt cru- 
ſade, were deſtroyed in Anatolia by famine, 
peſtilence, and the Turkiſh arrows: and the 
princes only eſcaped with ſome ſquadrons of 
horſe to accompliſh their lamentable pilgrimage. 
A juſt opinion may be formed of their know- 
ledge and humanity ; of their knowledge from 
the deſign of ſubduing Perſia and Choraſan in 
their way to Jeruſalem : of their humanity from 
the maſlacre of the Chriſtian people, a friendly 
city, who came out to meet them with palms 
and crofles in their hands. The arms of Con- 
rad and Louis were Jeſs cruel and imprudent; 
but the event of the ſecond cruſade was ſtill 
more ruinous to Chriſtendom ; and the Greek 
Manuel is accuſed by his own ſubjects of giv- 
ing ſeaſonable intelligence to the ſultan, and 
treacherous guides to the Latin princes. In- 
ſtead of cruſhing the common foe, by a double 
attack at the ſame time but on different ſides, 
the Germans were urged by emulation, and the 
French were retarded by jealouſy. Louis had 
ſcarcely paſſed the Boſphorus when he was met 
by the returning emperor, who had loſt the 
greateſt part of his army in glorious, but un- 
ſucceſsful, action on the banks of the Mæan- 
der. 'The contraſt of the pomp of his rival 
haſtened the retreat of Conrad : the defertion 
of his independent vaſſals reduced him to his 
hereditary troops; and he borrowed ſome Greek 

veſſels 


(20) In the Epiſtles of Innocent III. (xiii.-p. 184.), and the Hiſtory 


of Bohadin (p. 129, 130.), fee the views of a pope and a cadhi on 


this /ingular toleration. 
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veſſels to execute by ſea the pilgrimage of Pa- 
leſtine. Without ſtudying the leſſons of expe- 
rience, or the nature of the war, the king of 
France advanced through the ſame country to a 
ſimilar fate, The vanguard, which bore the roy- 
al banner and the oritlamme of St. Denys (21), 
had doubled their march with raſh and inconli- 
derate ſpeed ; and the rear which the king com- 
manded in perſon no longer found their com- 
panions in the evening camp. In darkneſs and 
diſorder they were encompaſſed, aſſaulted, and 
overwhelmed, by the innumerable hoſt of 
Turks, who in the art of war were ſuperior 
to the Chriſtians of the twelfth century. Louis, 
who climbed a tree in the general diſcomfiture, 
was ſaved by his own valour and the ignorance 
of his adverſaries; and with the dawn of day 
he eſcaped alive, but almoſt alone to the camp 
of the vanguard. But inſtead of purſuing his 
expedition by land, he was rejoiced to ſhelter 
the relics of his army in the friendly ſea- port of 
Satalia. From thence he embarked for Anti- 
och; but ſo penurious was the ſupply of Greek 
veſſels, that they could only afford room tor his 
knights and nobles ; and the plebeian crowd of 
infantry was left to periſh at the foot of the 
Pamphylian hills. The emperor. and the king 
embraced and wept at Jeruſalem ; their marine 
trains, the remnant of mighty armies, were 
joined to the Chriſtian powers of Syria, and a 
fruitleſs ſiege of Damaſcus was the final effort 
of the ſecond cruſade. Conrad and Louis em- 


barked 


(21) As counts of Vexin, the kings of France were the vaſſals and 
advocates of the monaſtery of St. Denys. The faiit's perniiar bam 


ner, which they received from the abbot, was of a ſquare form, and 


a red or flaming colour. The oriflamme appeared at the head of the 
French armies from the xiith to the xvth century (Ducange ſur Join- 
ville, diſſert. xviii. p. 244—253.). 
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barked for Europe with the perſonal fame of 
piety and courage; but the Orientals had braved 
theſe potent monarchs of the Franks, with 
whoſe names and military forces they had been 
ſo often threatened (22). Perhaps they had ſtill 
more to fear from the veteran genius of Fre- 
deric the firſt, who in his youth had ſerved in 
Aſia under his uncle Conrad. Forty campaigns 
in Germany and Italy had taught Barbaroſſa to 
command ; and his ſoldiers, even the princes 
of the empire, were accuſtomed under his reign 
to obey. As ſoon as he loſt ſight of Philadel- 
phia and Laodicea, the laſt cities of the Greek 
frontier, he plunged into the ſalt and barren 
deſert, a land (ſays the hiſtorian) of horror and 
tribulation (23). During rwenty days, every 
ſtep of his fainting and fickly march was be- 
ſieged by the innumerable hords of Turk- 
mans (24), whoſe numbers and fury ſeemed 
after each defeat to multiply and inflame. The 
emperor continued to ſtruggle and to ſuffer ; 
and ſuch was the meaſure of his calamities, that 
when he reached the gates of Iconium, no 
more than one thouſand knights were able to 
ſerve on horſeback. By a ſudden and reſolute 
aſſault, he defeated the guards, and ſtormed the 
capital of the ſultan (25), who humbly ſued 

PE ATR . 


(22) The original French hiſtories of the ſecond cruſade, are the 
Geſta Ludovici VII. publiſhed in the ivth volume of Ducheſne's Col- 
lection. Ihe ſame volume contains many original letters of the 
bins: of Suger his miniſter, &c. the beſt documents of authentic 

iſtory. | 

(23) Terram horroris et ſalſuginis, terram ſiccam, ſterilem, in- 
AE. Anonym. Caniſ. p. 517. "The emphatic language of a iut- 
erer. | | 

(24) Gens innumera, ſylveſtris, indomita, prædones ſine duQore. 
The ſultan of Cogni might ſincerely rejoice in their defeat. Anonym. 
Caniſ. p. 517, 818. | N | | 

(25) See in the anonymous writer in the collection of Caniſius, 
Tagino, and Bohadin (Vit, Saladin. p. 119, t20.), the ambigugus 
conduct of Kilidge Arſlan, ſultan of Cogni, who hated and feared 
both Saladin and Frederic. | 
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for pardon and peace. The road was now 
open, and Frederic advanced in a career of 
triumph, till he was unfortunately drowned in 
a petty torrent of Cilicia (26). The remainder 
of his Germans was conſumed by ſickneſs and 
deſertion ; and the emperor's ſon expired with 
the greateſt part of his Swabian vaſſals at the 
ſiege of Acre. Among the Latin heroes, 
Godfrey of Bouillon and Frederic Barbaroſſa 
could alone atchieve the paſſage of the Leſſer 
Aſia; yet even their ſucceſs was a warning ; 
and in the laſt and moſt experienced age of the 
cruſades, every nation preferred the ſea to the 
toils and perils of an inland expedition (27). 


The enthuſiaſm of the firſt cruſade is a na- Obtinacy 


of the en- 


wh 


tural and ſimple event, while hope was freſh, muga et 
danger untried, and enterpriſe congenial to thecrutades, 


the ſpirit of the times. But the obſtinate per- 
ſeverance of Europe may indeed excite our 
pity and admiration; that no inſtruction ſhould 
have been drawn from conſtant and adverſe 
experience; that the ſame confidence ſhould 
have repeatedly grown from the ſame failures ; 
that ſix ſucceeding generations ſhould have 
ruſhed headlong down the precipice that was 
open before them ; and that men of every con- 
dition ſhould have ſtaked their public and 
private fortunes, on the deſperate adventure 
of poſſeſſing or recovering a tomb-ſtone two 
thouſand miles from their country. In a period 


of 


(26) The defire of comparing two great men, has tempted many 
writers to drown Frederic in the river Cy druus, in which Alexander ſo 
imprudently bathed (Q. Curt. I. iii. C. 4, 5.). But from the march of 
the emperor, I rather Judge, that his Saleph is the Calycadnus, a 
ſtream of leſs fame, but of a longer courſe. 

(27) Marinus Sanutus, A. D. 1321, lays it down as a precept, 
Quod ſtolus Eccleſim per terram nullatenus eſt ducenda. He reſolves, 
by the Divine aid, the objeQion, or rather exception, of the firſt 
cruſade {Secreta Fidelium Crucis, I. ii. pars ii. c. i. p. 37.) 
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Character 


and miſſion 


of St. Ber- 
nard, 


A. D. 


1091-7153. 
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of two centuries after the council of Clermont, 
each ſpring and ſummer produced a new emi- 
gration of pilgrim warriors for the defence of 
the Holy Land ; but the ſeven great armaments 
or cruſades were excited by ſome impending or 
recent calamity : the nations were moved by 
the authority of their pontiffs, and the example 
of their kings: their zeal was kindled, and 
their reaſon was ſilenced, by the voice of their 
holy orators ; and among theſe, Bernard (28), 
the monk, or the ſaint, may claim the moſt 
honourable place. About eight years before 
the firſt conqueſt of Jeruſalem, he was born of 
a noble family in Burgundy ; at the age of 
three-and-twenty, he buried himſelf in the mo- 
naſtery of Citeaux, then in the primitive fer- 
vour of the inſtitution ; at the end of two years 
he led forth her third colony, or daughter, to 
the valley of Clairvaux (29) in Champagne; 
and was content, till the hour of his death, 
with the humble ſtation of Abbot of his own 
community. A philoſophic age has aboliſhed, 
with too liberal and indiſcriminate diſdain, the 
honours of theſe ſpiritual heroes. The meaneſt 
among them are diſtinguiſhed by ſome energies 
of the mind ; they were at leaſt ſuperior to their 
votaries and diſciples; and, in the race of ſu- 


perſtition 


(28) The moſt authentic information of St. Bernard mutt be drawn 
from his own writings, publiſhed in a correct edition by Pere Mabil- 


| Jon, and reprinted at Venice 1750, in fix volumes in folio, Whatever 


friendſhip could recollect, or ſuperſlition could add, is contained in 
the two lives, by his diſciples, in the vith yolume : whatever learning 
and criticiſm could aſcertain, may be found in the prefaces of the 
BenediCtine editor. 

(29) Clairvaux, ſurnamed the Valley of Abſynth, is ſituate among 
the woods near Bar ſur Aube in Champagne. St. Bernard would 
bluſh at the pomp of the church and monaſtery ; he would aſk for the 
library, and I know not whether he would be much edified by a tun 
of 800 muids (9144 hogſheads), which almoſt rivals that of Heidel- 


wa, (Melanges Tires d'une Grande Bibliotheque, tom. Xlvi. p. 15— 
20.). | 
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perſtition, they attained the prize for which 
ſuch numbers contended. In ſpeech, in writing, 
in action, Bernard ſtood high above his rivals 
and contemporaries ; his compoſitions are not 
devoid of wit and eloquence; and he feems to 
have preſerved as much reaſon and humanity as 
may be reconciled with the character of a ſaint. 
In a ſecular lite, he would have ſhared the 
ſeventh part of a private inheritance ; by a vow 
of poverty and penance, by cloſing his eyes 
againſt the viſible world (30), by the refuſal of 
all eccleſiaſtical dignities, the abbot of Clair- 
vaux became the oracle of Europe, and the 
founder of one hundred and lixty convents. 
Princes and pontiffs trembled at the freedom of 
his apoſtolical cenſures: France, England, and 
Milan, conſulted and obeyed his judgment in 
a ſchiſm of the church: the debt was repaid by 
the gratitude of Innocent the ſecond ; and his 
ſucceſſor Eugenius the third was the friend and 
diſciple of the holy Bernard. It was in the 
proclamation of the ſecond cruſade that he ſhone 
as the miſhonary and prophet of God, who 
called the nations to the defence of his holy 
ſepulchre (31). At the parliament of Vezclay 
he ſpoke before the king; and Louis the ſe— 
venth, with his nobles, received their croſſes 
from his hand. The abbot of Clairvau then 
marched to the leſs eaſy conqueſt of the emperor 

| Conrad: 


(30) The diſciples of the faint (Vit. 127, 1. iii. c. 2. p. 1232. Vit. 
11944, c. 16. No. 45. p. 1383.) record a marvellous exampic of his 
pious apathy, Juxta lacum etiam Lauſannenſem totius dici itiuere 
pergens, penitus non attendit aut ſe videre non vidit. Cum enim 
veſpere facto de eodem lac focii colloquerentur, interrogabat eos ubi 
lacus ille eſſet; et mirati ſunt univerſi. To admire or deſpiſe St. 
Bernard as he ought, the reader, like myſelf, ſhould have before the 
windows of his library the beauties of that incomparable landikip 

(31) Otho Friſing. I. i. c. 4. Bernard, Epiſt. 363. ad Francos Orien- 
tales, Opp. tom. i. p. 328. Vit. 122, J. iii. c. 4. tom. vi. p. 1235. 
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Conrad : a phlegmatic people, ignorant of his 
language, was tranſported by the pathetic ve- 
hemence of his tone and geſtures ; and his pro- 
greſs, from Conſtance to Cologne, was the 
triumph of eloquence and zeal. Bernard ap- 
plauds his own ſucceſs in the depopulation of 
Europe; aflirms that cities and caſtles were 
emptied of their inhabitants; and computes, 
that only one man was left behind for the con- 
ſolation of ſeven widows 320. The blind fa- 
natics were deſirous of electing him for their 
general ; but the example of the hermit Peter 
was before his eyes; and while he aſſured the 
Cruſaders of the divine favour, he prudently 
declined a military command, in which failure 
and victory would have been almoſt equally diſ- 
graceful to his character (33). Yet, after the cala- 
mitous event, the abbot of Clairvaux was Joud- 
ly accuſed as a falſe prophet, the author of the 
public and private mourning ; his enemies ex- 
ulted, his friends bluſhed, and his apology was 
ſlow and unſatisfactory. He juſtifies his obe- 
dience to the commands of the pope ; expatiates 
on the myſterious ways of providence ; imputes 
the misfortunes of the pilgrims to their own 
ſins; and modeſtly inſinuates, that his miſſion 
had been approved by ſigns and wonders (34). 

| Had 


(32) Mandiaſtis et obedivi , . . . multiplicati ſunt ſuper numerum ; 
vacuantur urbes et caſtella; et pere jam non inveniunt quem apprehen- 
dant ſeptem mulieres unum virum; adeo ubique viduæ vivis remanent 
viris. Bernard. Epitt. p. 247. We mult be carcfulnot to conſtrue cue 
23 a ſubſtantive. 

(33) Quis ego ſum ut diſponam acies, ut egrediar ante facies arma- 
torum, aut quid tam remotum a profeſſione mea, fi vircs, ſi peritia, 
&c. epiſt. 256. tom. i. p. 259. He ſpeaks with contempt of the her- 
mit Peter, vir quidam, epitt. 363. 

(34) Sic dicunt forſitan, iſte unde ſcimus quod a Domino ſermo 
egreſſus ſit? Quæ ſigna tu facis ut credamus tibi? Non eſt quod ad 
iſta ipſe reſpondeam; parcendum verecundiæ meæ, reſponde tu pro me, 
et pro te ipſo, ſecundum que vidiſti et audiſti, et ſecundum quod tc 
inſpiraverit Deus. Conſolat. I. ii. c. 1. Opp. tom. p. 421423. 
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Had the fact been certain, the argument would 
be decifive; and his faithful diſciples, who 
enumerate twenty or thirty miracles in a day, 
appeal to the public aflemblies of France and 
Germany, in which they were performed (35). At 
the preſent hour, ſuch prodigies will not obtain 
credit beyond the precincts of Clairvaux ; but 
in the preternatural cures of the blind, the 
lame, and the fick, who were preſented to the 
man of God, it is impoſſible tor us to aſcertain 
the ſeparate ſhares of accident, of fancy, of im- 
poſture, and of fiction. 

Omnipotence itſelf cannot eſcape the mur- Progreſs of 
murs of its diſcordant votaries ; fince the fame ner | 
diſpenſation which was applauded as a deli- 
verance in Europe, was deplored, and perhaps | 
arraigned, as a calamity in Aſia. After the 
loſs of Jeruſalem, the Syrian fugitives diffuled _ 
their conſternation and ſorrow : Bagdad mourn- F 
ed in the duſt; the cadhi Zeineddin of Damaſ- | 
cus tore his beard in the caliph's preſence ; and | 
the whole divan ſhed tears at his melancholy | | 
tale (36). But the commanders of the faithful | 
could only weep ; they were themſelves captives 
in the hands of the Turks : ſome temporal power 
was reſtored to the laſt age of the Abbaſſides; 
but their humble ambition was confined to Bag- 
dad, and the adjacent province. Their tyrants, 
the Seljukian ſultans, had followed the common i 
law of the Aſiatic dynaſties, the unceaſing round 
of valour, greatneſs, diſcord, degeneracy, and 
decay : their ſpirit and power were unequal to 
the defence of religion; and, in his diſtant "I 

realm 


(35) Sce the teſtimonies in Vita 14, . iv, c. 3, 6. Opp. tom. vi p. 


1258—1261. J. vi. c. 117. p. 12861314. 
(36) Abulmahaſen apud de Guignes, Hit. des Huns, tom. ii. P. ii. 
p. 99. 
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realm of Perſia, the Chriſtians were ſtrangers 

to the name and the arms of Sangiar, the laſt 

rhe Ata- hero of his race (37). While the ſultans were 
beks of involved in the filken web of the haram, the 
un pious taſk was undertaken by their ſlaves, the 
Atabeks (38); a Turkiſh name, which, like 

the Byzantine patricians, may be tranſlated by 

Father of the Prince. Aſcanſar, a valiant 

Turk, had been the favourite of Malek Shaw, 

from whom he received the privilege of ſtanding 

on the right-hand of the throne ; but, in the 

civil wars that enſued on the monarch's death, 

he loſt his head and the government of Aleppo. 

Zeus; His domeſtic emirs perſevered in their attach- 
1127-1745. ment to his ſon Zenghi, who proved his firſt 
arms againſt the Franks in the defeat of An- 

tioch: thirty campaigns in the ſervice of the 

caliph and ſultan eſtabhſhed his military fame; 

and he was inveſted with the command of Mo- 

ful, as the only champion that could avenge 

the cauſe of the prophet. The public hope was 

not diſappointed: after a ſiege of twenty-five 

days, he ſtormed the city of Edeſſa, and re- 

; covered from the Franks their conqueſts beyond 
the Euphrates (39): the martial tribes of Cur- 

| diſtan 


(37) Sec his article in the Zibliothèque Orientale of d'Herbelot, and 
| de Guignes, tom. ii. P. i. p. 230—261. Such was his valour, that he 
was ſtyled the ſecond Alexander; and ſuch the extravagant love of his 
ſubjects, that they prayed for the ſultan a year after his deceaſe. Yet 
Sangiar might have been made priſoner by the Franks, as well as by 
the Uzes. He reigned near fifty years (A. D. 1103=1 152:), and was 
a munificent patron of Perſian poetry. | 
(38) See 4 Chronology of the Atabeks of Irak and Syria, in de 
Guignes, tom. 1. p. 254; and the reigns of Zenghi and Noureddin in 
the ſame writer (tom. ii. P. ii. p. 1479—221.), who uſes the Arabic text 
of Benelathir, Ben Schounah, and Abolfeda; the Bibliothèque Orien- 
tale, under the articles Atalels and Neureddin, and the Dynaſties of 
Abulpharagius, p. 250—267. verſ. Pocock. 

(39) William of Tyre (l. xvi. c. 4, 5. 7.) deſcribes the loſs of 
Edeſſa, and the death of Zenghi. The corruption of his name into 
Sanguin, aJorded the Latins a comfortable alluſion to his  /azguinary 
character and end, fit ſanguine ſanguinolentus. 
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diſtan were ſubdued by the independent ſove- 
reign of Moſul. and Aleppo: his ſoldiers were 
taught to behold the camp as their only coun- 
try; they truſted to his liberality for their re- 
wards ; and their abſent families were protected 


theſe veterans, his ſon Noureddin gradually 
united the Mahometan powers; added the 
kingdom of Damaſcus to that of Aleppo, and 
waged a long and fucceſsful war againſt the 
Chriſtians of Syria ; he ſpread his ample reign 
from the Tigris to the Nile, and the Abbaſſides 
rewarded their faithful ſervant with all the titles 
and prerogatives of royalty. The Latins them- 
ſelves were compelled to own the wiſdom and 
courage, and even the juſtice and piety, of this 
implacable adverſary (40). In his life and go- 
vernment the holy warrior revived the zeal and 
ſimplicity of the firſt caliphs. Gold and ſilk 
were baniſhed from his palace ; the uſe of wine 
from his dominions ; the public revenue was 
ſcrupulouſly applied to the public ſervice ; and 
the frugal houſchold of Noureddin was main- 
tained from his legitimate ſhare of the ſpoil 
which he veſted in the purchaſe of a private 
eſtate. His favourite Sultana ſighed for ſome 
female object of expence. Alas,” replied 
the king, I fear God, and am no more than 
e the treaſurer of the Moſlems. Their pro- 
«© perty I cannot alienate ; but I ſtill poſicfs 
„* three ſhops in the city of Hems : thele you 
may take; and theſe alone can I beſtow.” 


His 


(40) Noradinus (ſays William of Tyre, 1. xx. 33.) maximus nominis 
et ſidei Chriſtianæ perſecutor; princeps tamen juſtus, vafer, providus, 
et ſecundum gentis ſuæ traditiones religioſus. Lo this catholic witnefs, 
we may add the primate of the Jacobites (Abulpharag. p. 267.), quo 
non alter erat inter reges vitæ ratione magis laudabili, aut quæ pluribus 
juſtitiæ experimentis abundaret. The true praiſe of kings is after their 
death, and ſrom the mouth of their enemies. 
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0 His chamber of juſtice was the terror of the 
| great and the refuge of the poor. Some years 
0 after the ſultan's death, an oppreſſed ſubject 
al called aloud in the ſtreets of Damaſcus, * O 
i * Noureddin, Noureddin, where art thou now? 

3 * Arve, ariſe, to pity and protect us!” A 
1 | tumult was apprehended, and a living tyrant 
q bluſhed or trembled at the name of a departed 
i monarch, 


Conqueſt of By the arms of the Turks and Franks, the 
Mp bY Fatimites had been deprived of Syria. In 
A. D. Egypt, the decay of their character and in- 
1163-1169: fluence was {till more effential. Yet they were 
{till revered as the deſcendants and ſucceſſors of 

the prophet; they maintained their inviſible 

ſtate in the palace of Cairo; and their perſon 

was ſeldom violated by the profane eyes of ſub- 

jects or ſtrangers. The Latin ambaſladors (41) 

have deſcribed their own introduction through 

a ſeries of gloomy paſſages, and glittering por- 

ticoes : the ſcene was enlivened by the warbling 

of birds and the murmur of fountains : it was 
enriched by a diſplay of rich furniture, and 

rare animals: of the Imperial treaſures, ſome- 

thing was ſhewn, and much was ſuppoſed ; and 

the long order of unfolding doors was guarded 

by black ſoldiers and domeſtic eunuchs. The 
ſanctuary of the preſence chamber was veiled 

with a curtain; and the vizir, who conducted 

the ambaſſadors, laid aſide his ſcymetar, and 
proſtrated himſelf three times on the ground 

the veil was then removed; and they beheld the 
commander of the faithful, who ſignified his 


pleaſure 


(41) From the ambaſſador, William of Tyre (I. xix. c. 17, 18.) 
deſcribes the palace of Cairo. In the caliph's treaſure were found a 
pearl as large as a pigcon's egg, a ruby weighing ſeventeen Egyptian 
crams, an emerald a palm and an half in length, and many vaſes of 
cbryſtal and por cslain of China (Renaudot, p. 536.) 
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pleaſure to the firſt ſlave of the throne. But 
this ſlave was his maſter: the vizirs or ſultans 
had uſurped the ſupreme adminiſtration of 
Egypt ; the claims of the rival candidates were 
decided by arms; and the name of the moſt 
worthy, of the ſtrongeſt, was inſerted in the 
royal patent of command. The factions of 
Dargham and Shawer alternately expelled each 
other from the capital and country; and the 
weaker ſide implored the dangerous protection 
of the ſultan of Damaſcus or the king of Jeru- 
ſalem, the perpetual enemies of the ſe& and 
monarchy of the Fatimites. By his arms and 
religion, the Turk was moſt formidable ; but 
the Frank, in an eaſy direct march, could ad- 
vance from Gaza to the Nile; while the inter- 
mediate ſituation of his realm compelled the 
troops of Noureddin to wheel round the ſkirts 
of Arabia, a long and painful circuit, which 
expoſed them to thirſt, fatigue, and the burning 
winds of the deſert. The ſecret zeal and am- 
bition of the Turkiſh prince aſpired to reign in 


Egypt under the name of the Abbaſlides ; but 


the reſtoration of the ſuppliant Shawer was the 
oſtenſible motive of the firſt expedition; and 
the ſucceſs was entruſted to the emir Shiracouh, 
a valiant and veteran commander. Dargham 


was oppreſſed and ſlain ; but the ingratitude, 


the jealouſy, the juſt apprehenſions, of his more 
fortunate rival, ſoon provoked him to invite 
the king of Jeruſalem to deliver Egypt from his 
inte benefactors. To this union, the forces 
of Shiracouh were unequal; he relinquiſhed 
the premature conqueſt; and the evacuation of 
Belbeis or Peluſium was the condition of his 
ſafe retreat. As the Turks defiled before the 
enemy, and their general cloſed the rear, with 
a vigilant eye, and a battle-axe in his hand, a 


Vol. XI. I Frank 
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Frank preſumed to aſk him if he were not 
afraid of an attack? „It is doubtleſs in your 
* power to begin the attack,“ replied the in- 
trepid emir; “ but reſt aſſured, that not one 
of my ſoldiers will go to paradiſe till he has 
* ſent an infidel to hell.” His report of the 
riches of the land, the effeminacy of the natives, 
and che diſorders of the government, revived 
the hopes of Noureddin; the caliph of Bagdad 
applauded the pious deſign; and Shiracouh 
deſcended into Egypt a ſecond time with twelve 
thouſand Turks and eleven thouſand Arabs. 
Yet his forces were {till inferior to the con- 
federate armies of the Franks and Saracens; 
and I can diſcern an unuſual degree of military 
art, in his paſſage of the Nile, his retreat into 
Thebais, his maſterly evolutions in the battle 
of Babain, the ſurpriſe of Alexandria, and his 
marches and counter-marches in the flats and 
valley of Egypt, from the tropic to the ſea. 
His conduct was ſeconded by the courage of his 
troops, and on the eve of action a Mama- 
luke (42) exclaimed, © If we cannot wreſt 
Egypt from the Chriſtian dogs, why do we 
not renounce the honours and rewards of the 
© ſultan, and retire to labour with the peaſants, 
or to ſpin with the females of the haram ?”? 
Yet, after all his efforts in the field (43), after 
the obſtinate defence of Alexandria (44), by 

his 


(42) Mawmluc, plur. Mamalic, is defined by Pocock (Prolegom. ad 
Abulpharag. p. 7.), and d'Herbelot (p. 545.), ſervum emptitium, ſeu 
qui pretio numerato in domini poſſeſſionem cedit. They frequentiy 
occur in the wars of Saladin Bohadin, p. 236, &c.); and it was only 
the Babartie Mamalukes that were firit introduced into Egypt by his 
deſcendants. | 

(43) Jacobus a Vitriaco (p. 1116.) gives the king of Jeruſalem no 
more than 374 knights. Both the Franks and the Moſlems report the 
ſuperior numbers of the enemy ; a difference which may be ſolved by 
counting or omitting the unwarlike Egyptians. | 

(44) It was the Alexandria of the Arabs, a middle term in extent 


and riches between the period of the Greeks and Romans, and that of 


the Turks (Savary, Lettres ſur I'Egypte, tom. i. p. 25, 26.). 
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his nephew Saladin, an honourable capitulation 
and retreat concluded the ſecond enterpriſe of 
Shiracouh ; and Noureddin reſerved his abilities 
for a third and more propitious occaſion, It 
was ſoon offered by the ambition and avarice 
of Amalric or Amaury, king of Jeruſalem, 
who had imbibed the pernicious maxim, that 
no faith ſhould be Kept with the enemies of 
God. A religious warriour, the great maſter 
of the hoſpital, encouraged him to proceed ; 

the emperor of Conſtantinople, either gave, or 
. promiſed, a fleet to act with the armies of 
Syria; and the perfidious Chriſtian, unſatisfied 
with ſpoil and ſubſidy, aſpired to the conqueſt 
of Egypt. In this emergency, the Moflems 
turned their eyes towards the ſultan of Da- 
maſcus ; the vizir, whom danger encompaſſed 
on all ſides, yielded to their unanimous wiſhes, 
and Noureddin ſeemed to be tempted by the 
fair offer of one third of the revenue of the 
kingdom. The Franks were already at the 
gates of Cairo; but the ſuburbs, the old city, 
were burnt on their approach ; they were de- 


ceived by an inſidious negociation ; and their 


veſſels were unable to ſurmount the barriers of 
the Nile. They prudently declined a conteſt 
with the Turks, in the midſt of an hoſtile 
country: and Amaury retired into Paleſtine, 
with the ſhame and reproach that always adhere 


to unſucceſsful injuſtice. After this deliverance, 


Shiracouh was inveſted with a robe of honour, 
which he ſoon ſtained with the blood of the 
unfortunate Shawer. For a while, the Turkiſh 


emirs condeſcended to hold the office of vizir ; 


but this foreign conquelt precipitated the tall 
of the Fatimites themſelves ; and the bloodleſs 
change was accompliſhed by a metlage and a 
word. The caliphs 1 been degraded by their 

2 OWNn 
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own weakneſs and the tyranny of the vizirs : 

their ſubjects bluſhed, when the deſcendant and 
ſucceſſor of the prophet preſented his naked 

hand to the rude gripe of a Latin ambaſſador ; 

they wept when he ſent the hair of his women, 

a ſad emblem of their grief and terror, to 

End of the excite the pity of the ſultan of Damaſcus. By 
lip, the command of Noureddin, and the ſentence 
A.D.1171, of the doctors, the holy names of Abubeker, 
Omar, and Othman, were ſolemnly reſtored : 

the caliph Moſthadi, of Bagdad, was acknow- 

ledged in the public prayers as the true com- 
mander of the faithful ; and the green livery of 

the ſons of Ali was exchanged for the black 

colour of the Abbaſſides. The laſt of his race, 

the caliph Adhed, who ſurvived only ten days, 

expired in happy ignorance of his fate ; his 
treaſures ſecured the loyalty of the ſoldiers and 
filenced the murmurs of the ſectaries; and in 

all ſubſequent revolutions, Egypt has never 
departed from the orthodox tradition of the 

| Moſlems (4 5.) 

Sign and 0 The hilly country beyond the Tigris is oc- 
Saladin, cupied by the paſtoral tribes of the Curds (46): 
1111-1793. à people hardy, ſtrong, ſavage, impatient of 
the yoke, addicted to rapine, and tenacious of 

the government of their national chiefs. The 
reſemblance 


(45) For this great revolution of Egypt, ſee William of Tyre (1. xix. 
5, 6, 7. I2—31. xx. 5—12.), Bohadin (in Vit. Saladin. p. 30—39.), 
Abulfeda (in Excerpt. Schultens, p. 1—-12.), d'Herbelot (Bibliot. 
Orient. Adhed, Fathemah, but very incorrect), Renaudot (Hiſt, Pa- 
triarch. Alex. p. 522—525. $32—537.), Vertot (Hiſt. des Chevalier: 
de Malthe, tom. i. p. 141—163. in 40), and M. de Guignes (tom. ii. 
P. ii. p. I85—21s.). 

(46) For the Curds, ſee de Guignes, tom. i. p. 416, 417. the Index 
Geographicus of Schultens, and Tavernier, Voyages, p. i. p. 308, 309. 
The Ayoubites deſcended from the tribe of the Rawadiæi, one of the 
nobleſt; but as they were infected with the hereſy of the Metempſy- 
choſis, the orthodox ſultans inſinuated, that their deſcent was only on 
the mother's ſide, and that their anceſtor was a ſtranger who ſettled 
among the Curds. 
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reſemblance of name, ſituation, and manners, 
ſeem to identify them with the Carduchians of 
the Greeks (47); and they ſtill defend againſt 
the Ottoman Porte the antique freedom which 
they aſſerted againſt the ſucceſſors of Cyrus. 
Poverty and ambition prompted them to em- 
brace the profeſſion of mercenary ſoldiers : the 
ſervice of his father and uncle prepared the 
reign of the great Saladin (48); and the ſon 
of Job or Ayub, a ſimple Curd, magnanimouſly 
ſmiled at his pedigree, which flattery deduced 
from the Arabian caliphs (49). So unconſcious 


was Noureddin of the impending ruin of his 


houſe, that he conſtrained the reluctant youth 
to follow his uncle Shiracouh into Egypt : his 
military character was eſtabliſhed by the defence 
of Alexandria; and if we may believe the 
Latins, he ſolicited and obtained from the 
Chriſtian general the profane honours of knight- 
hood (50). On the death of Shiracouh, the 
office of grand vizir was beſtowed on Saladin, 
as the youngeſt and leaſt powerful of the emirs; 
but with the advice of his father, whom he 1n- 
vited to Cairo, his genius obtained the aſcendant 
over his equals, and attached the army to his 

perſon 


(47) See the ivth book of the Anabaſis of Xenophon. The ten 
thouſand ſuffered more from the arrows of the free Carduchians, than 
from the ſplendid weakneſs of the great king. 

(48) We are indebted to the profeſſor Schultens (Lugd. Bat. 1755, 
in folio) for the richeſt and moſt authentic materials, a life of Saladin 
by his friend and miniſter the Cadhi Bohadin, and copious extracts 
from the hiſtory of his kinſman the prince Abulfeda of Hamah, To 
theſe we may add, the article of Saleheddin in the Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale, and all that may be gleaned from the Dynaſties of Abulphara- 

ius. 
L (49) Since Abulfeda was himſelf an Ayoubite, he may ſhare the 
praiſe, for imitating, at leaſt tacitly, the modeſty of the founder. 
(50) Hiſt. Hieroſol. in the Geſta Dei per Francos, p. 1152. A 
ſimilar example may be found in Joinville (p. 42. edition du Louvre) ; 


but the pious St. Louis refuſed to dignify infidels with the order of 


Chriſtian knighthood (Ducange, Obſervations, p. 70. ). 
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perſon and intereſt. While Noureddin lived, 
theſe ambitious Curds were the moſt humble 
of his ſlaves; and the indiſcreet murmurs of 
the divan were ſilenced by the prudent Ayub, 
who loudly proteſted that at the command of 
the ſultan he himſelf would lead his ſon in 
chains to the foot of the throne. © Such lan- 
* guage,” he added in private, “ was prudent 
“and proper in an aſſembly of your rivals; 
„ but we are now above fear and obedience ; 
and the threats of Noureddin fhall not extort 
© the tribute of a ſugar-cane.” His ſeaſon- 
able death relieved them from the odious and 
doubtful conflict : his ſon, a minor of eleven 
years of age, was left for a while to the emirs 
of Damaſcus ; and the new lord of Egypt was 
decorated by the caliph with every title (51) 
that could ſanctify his uſurpation in the eyes of 
the people. Nor was Saladin long content 
with the poſſeſſion of Egypt; he deſpoiled the 
Chriſtians of Jeruſalem, and the Atabeks of 
Damaſcus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir : Mecca 
and Medina acknowledged him for their tem- 
poral protector: his brother ſubdued the diſtant 
regions of Yemen, or the happy Arabia; and 
at the hour of his death, his empire was ſpread 
from the African Tripoli to the Tigris, and 
from the Indian ocean to the mountains of 
Armenia. In the judgment of his character, 


NR 


the reproaches of treaſon and ingratitude ſtrike 
forcibly on r minds, impreſſed, as they are, 


with the principle and experience of law and 
loyalty. But his ambition may in ſome mea- 
i ſure 


(31) In theſe Arabic titles, religionis muſt always be underſtood ; 
Noureddin, lumen r.; Ezzodin, decus, Amadoddin, columen : our 
hero's proper name was Joſeph, and he was ſtyled Salahoddir, ſalus; 
Al Malicbus, Al Naſirus, rex defenſor; Abu Modeffr, pater victoriæ. 
Schultens, Præfat. i 27S eee 
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ſure be excuſed by the revolutions of Aſia (52), 
which had eraſed every notion of legitimate 
ſucceſſion ; by the recent example of the Ata- 
beks themſelves ; by his reverence to the ſon 
of his benefactor, his humane and generous 
behaviour to the collateral branches; by Heir 
incapacity and his merit; by the approbation 


of the caliph, the ſole ſource of all legitimate 
power; and, above all, by the wiſhes and 


intereſt of the people, whoſe happineſs is the 
firſt object of government. In his virtues, and 
in thoſe of his patron, they admired the ſin- 
gular union of the hero and the ſaint ; for both 
Noureddin and Saladin are ranked among the 
Mahometan ſaints ; and the conſtant meditation 
of the holy war appears to have ſhed a ſerious 
and ſober colour over their lives and actions. 
The youth of the latter (53) was addicted to 
wine and women; but his aſpiring ſpirit ſoon 
renounced the temptations of pleaſure, for the 
graver follies of fame and dominion: the gar- 
ment of Saladin was a coarſe woollen ; water 
was his only drink ; and, while he emulated 
the temperance, he ſurpaſſed the chaſtity, of 
his Arabian prophet. Both in faith and practice 
he was a rigid Muſulman ; he ever deplored 
that the defence of religion had not allowed 
him to accompliſh the pilgrimage of Mecca; but 
at the ſtated hours, five times each day, rhe ſultan 
devoutly prayed with his brethren : the invo- 
luntary omiſſion of faſting was ſcrupulouſly re- 
paid; and his peruſal of the Koran, on horſe- 
back between the approaching armies, may be 


quoted 


(62) Abulfeda, who deſcended from a brother of Saladin, obſerves 
from many examples, that the founders of dynaſties took the guilt for 
ee and left the reward to their innocent collaterals (Excerpt. 


Tory) Sec his life and character in Renaudot, p. $37—548. 
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quoted as a proof, however oſtentatious, of 
piety and courage (54). The ſuperſtitious 
doctrine of the ſect of Shafei was the only ſtudy 
that he deigned to encourage; the poets were 
ſafe in his contempt ; but all profane ſcience 
was the object of his averſion; and a philo- 
ſopher, who had vented ſome ſpeculative no- 
velties, was ſeized and ſtrangled by the com- 
mand of the royal ſaint. The juſtice of his 
divan was acceſſible to the meaneſt ſuppliant 
againſt himſelf and his miniſters; and it was 
only for a kingdom that Saladin would deviate 
from the rule of equity. While the deſcen- 
dants of Seljuk and Zenghi held his ſtirrup 
and ſmoothed his garments, he was affable and 
patient with the meaneſt of his ſervants. So 
boundleſs was his liberality, that he diſtributed 
twelve thouſand horſes at the ſiege of Acre; 
and, at the time of his death, no more than 
forty-ſeven drams of filver and one piece of 
gold coin were found in the treaſury ; yet in 
a martial reign, the tributes were diminiſhed, 
and the wealthy citizens enjoyed without fear 
or danger the fruits of their induſtry. Egypt, 
Syria, and Arabia, were adorned by the royal 
foundations of hoſpitals, colleges, and moſchs ; 
and Cairo was fortified with a wall and citadel ; 
but his works were conſecrated to public uſe 
(55), nor did the ſultan indulge himſelf in a 
garden or palace of private luxury. In a fa- 
natic age, himſelf a fanatic, the genuine virtues 
of Saladin commanded the eſteem of the Chriſ- 
tians : the emperor of Germany gloried in his 

| friendſhip: 


(54) His civil and religious virtues are celebrated in the firſt chapter 
of Bohadin (p. 4—30.), himſelf an eye-witneſs, aud an honeſt bigot. 
(55) In many works, particularly Joſeph's well in the caſtle of 


Cairo, the ſultan and the patriarch have been confounded by the ig 
norance of natives and travellers. 
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friendſhip (56) : the Greek emperor ſolicited 
his alliance (57); and the conqueſt of Jeruſa- 


lem diffuſed, and perhaps magnified, his fame 
both in the Eaſt and Welt, 


During its ſhort exiſtence, the kingdom of His con- 


Jeruſalem (58) was ſupported by the diſcord of 


queſt of the 


the Turks and Saracens ; and both the Fati- A.D. 1187, 
mite caliphs and the ſultans of Damaſcus were “I= 


tempted to ſacrifice the cauſe of their religion 
to the meaner conſiderations of private and 
preſent advantage. But the powers of Egypt, 
Syria, and Arabia, were now united by an 
hero, whom nature and fortune had armed 
againſt the Chriſtians. All without, now bore 
the moſt threatening aſpect ; and all was feeble 
and hollow in the internal ſtate of Jeruſalem. 
After the two firſt Baldwins, the brother and 
couſin of Godfrey of Bouillon, the ſceptre 
devolved by female ſucceſſion to Meliſenda, 
daughter of the ſecond Baldwin, and her huſ- 
band Fulk, count of Anjou, the father, by a 
former marriage, of our Engliſh Plantagenets. 
Their two ſons, Baldwin the third and Amaury, 
waged a ſtrenuous, and not unſucceſsful, war 
againſt the infidels ; but the fon of Amaury, 
Baldwin the fourth, was deprived, by the le- 
proſy, a gift of the cruſades, of the faculties 
both of mind and body. His ſiſter Sybilla, the 
mother of Baldwin the fifth, was his natural 
heireſs : after the ſuſpicious death of her child, 
ſhe crowned her ſecond huſband, Guy of 
Luſignan, a prince of a handſome perſon, but 
of ſuch baſe renown, that his own brother 


Jeffrey 


(56) Anonym. Caniſii, tom. iii. p. ii. 504. 

(57) Bohadin, p. 129, 130. 

(58) For the Latin kingdom of Jeruſalem, ſee William of "Tyre, 
from the ixth to the xxiid book, Jacob. a Vitriaco, Hiſt. Hicroſolym. 
J. i. and Sanutus, Secreta Fidelium Crucis, I. iii. p. vi, vii, viii, ix. 
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Jeffrey was heard to exclaim, “ Since they 
* have made him a king, ſurely they would 
* have made me a god!” The choice was 
generally blamed ; and the moſt powerful vaſ- 
ſal, Raymond count of "Tripoli, who had been 
excluded from the ſucceſſion and regency, en- 
tertained an implacable hatred againſt the king, 
and expoſed his honour and conſcience to the 
temptations of the ſultan. Such were the 
guardians of the holy city; a leper, a child, a 
woman, a coward, and a traitor : yet its fate 
was delayed twelve years by ſome ſupplies from 
Europe, by the valour of the military orders, 
and by the diſtant or domeſtic avocations of 
their great enemy. At length, on every fide 
the ſinking ſtate was encircled and prefled by 
an hoſtile line; and the truce was violated by 
the Franks, whole exiſtence it protected. A 
ſoldier of fortune, Reginald of Chatillon, had 
ſeized a fortreſs on the edge of the deſert, from 
whence he pillaged the caravans, inſulted Ma- 
homet, and threatened the cities of Mecca and 
Medina. Saladin condeſcended to complain; 
rejoiced in the denial of juſtice; and at the 
head of fourſcore thouſand horſe and foot, 
invaded the Holy Land. The choice of Tiberias 
for his firſt ſiege was ſuggeſted by the count of 
Tripoli, to whom it belonged ; and the king of 
Jeruſalem was perſuaded to drain his garriſons, 
and to arm his people, for the relief of that 
important place (59). — By the advice of the 
perfidious Raymond, the Chriſtians were be- 
trayed into a camp deſtitute of water : he fled 

on 
TTT 
troops) ſemet ipſi in ignem injiciebant (Iſpahani de Expugnatione 


Kudiitica, p. 18. apud Schultens); a ſpecimen of Arabian eloquence, 
ſomewhat different from the ſtyle of Xenophon ! 


3 

35 

2 
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on the firſt onſet with the curſes of both na- 
tions (60): Luſignan was overthrown with the 
loſs of thirty thouſand men; and the wood of 
the true croſs, a dire misfortune ! was left in 
the power of the infidels. The royal captive 
was conducted to the tent of Saladin; and as 
he fainted with thirſt and terror, the generous 
victor preſented him with a cup of ſherbet 
cooled in ſnow, without ſuffering his compa- 
nion, Reginald of Chatillon, to partake of this 
pledge of hoſpitality and pardon. “ The per- 
fon and dignity of a king,“ ſaid the ſultan, 
% are ſacred; but this impious robber muſt 
* inſtantly acknowledge the prophet, whom he 
“has blaſphemed, or meet the death which he 
F© has ſo often deſerved.” On the proud or 
conſcientious refuſal of the Chriſtian warrior, 
Saladin ſtruck him on the head with his ſcy— 
metar, and Reginald was diſpatched by the 
guards (61). The trembling Luſignan was fent 
to Damaſcus to an honourable priton and ſpeedy 
ranſom ; but the victory was ſtained by the 
execution of two hundred and thirty knights of 
the hoſpital, the intrepid champions and mar- 
tyrs of their faith. The kingdom was left 
without a head; and of the two grand maſters 
of the military orders, the one was ſlain and 
the other was a priſoner. From all the cities, 
both of the ſea-coaſt and the inland country, 
: | the 


* 


(60) The Latins affirm, the Arabians inſinvate, the treaſon of 

Raymond , but had he really embraced their religion, he would have 
been a ſaint and a hero in the eyes of the latter. 
(61) Renaud, Reginald, or Arnold de Chatillon, is celebrated by 
the Latins in his life and death; but the circumſtances of the latter are 
more diſtinctly related by Bohadin and Abulfeda ; and Joinville (Hiſt. 
de St. Louis, p. 70.) alludes to the practice of Saladin, of never putting 
to death a priſoner who had taſted his bread and ſalt. Some of the 
companions of Arnold had been ſlaughtered, and almoſt ſacrificed, 
in a valley of Mecca, ubi ſacrificia mactantur (Abulleda, p. 32). 


4 
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the garriſons had been drawn away for this fatal 

field: Tyre and "Tripoli alone could eſcape the 

rapid inroad of Saladin; and three months af- 

ter the battle of Tiberias he appeared in arms 

before the gates of Jeruſalem (62). 

and city of He might expect, that the ſiege of a city, ſo 
N. P. gh, venerable on earth and in heaven, ſo intereſt- 
October 2. ing to Europe and Aſia, would rekindle the laſt 
ſparks of enthuſiaſm; and that, of ſixty thou- 

ſand Chriſtians, every man would be a ſoldier, 

and every ſoldier a candidate for martyrdom. 

But queen Sybilla trembled for herſelf and her 

captive huſband ; and the barons and knights, 

who had eſcaped from the ſword and chains of 

the Turks, diſplayed the fame factious and ſel- 

fiſh ſpirit in the public ruin. The moſt nume- 

rous portion of the inhabitants was compoſed 

of the Greek and Oriental Chriſtians, whom 
experience had taught to prefer the Mahome- 

tan before the Latin yoke (63); and the holy 
ſepulchre attracted a baſe and needy crowd, 
without arms or courage, who ſubſiſted only on 

* the charity of the pilgrims. Some feeble and 
WM | haſty efforts were made for the defence of Je- 
Wit ruſalem; but in the ſpace of fourteen days, a 
18 victorious army drove back the ſallies of the 
i \ beſieged, planted their engines, opened the 
1/8 wall to the breadth of fifteen cubits, applied 
1 their ſcaling-ladders, and erected on the breach 
N twelve banners of the prophet and the ſultan. 

| | It was in vain that a bare-foot proceſſion of the 

1 queen, the women, and the monks, 1mplored 
J | |; the Son of God to fave his tomb and his inhe- 
q ritance 


f 
4: 0 (62) Vertot, who well deſcribes the loſs of the kingdom and city 
4 38 Hiſt. des Chevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. I. ii. p. 226—278.), inſerts two 
original epiſtles of a knight templar. 

(63) Renaudot, Hiſt, Patriarch. Alex. p. 545. 
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ritance from impious violation. Their ſole hope 
was in the mercy of the conqueror, and to the 
firſt ſuppliant deputation that mercy was ſternly 
denied. © He had ſworn to avenge the pa- 


„ tience and long-ſuffering of the Moſlems; 


c 


* 


the hour of forgiveneſs was elapſed, and the 
“ moment was now arrived to expiate in blood, 
* the innocent blood, which had been ſpilt by 
Godfrey and the firſt cruſaders.” But a deſ- 

rate and ſucceſsful ſtruggle of the Franks ad- 
moniſhed the ſultan that his triumph was not 
E ſecure; he liſtened with reverence to a ſo— 
emn adjuration in the name of the common fa- 
ther of mankind; and a ſentiment of human 
ſympathy mollified the rigour of fanaticiſm and 
conqueſt. He conſented to accept the city, and 
to ſpare the inhabitants. The Greek and Ori- 
ental Chriſtians were permitted to live under 
his dominion ; but it was ſtipulated, that in 
forty days all the Franks and Latins ſhould eva- 
cuate Jeruſalem, and be ſafely conducted to the 
ſea-ports of Syria and Egypt; that ten pieces 
of gold ſhould be paid for each man, five for 
each woman, and one for every child ; and that 
thoſe who were unable to purchaſe their free- 
dom ſhould be detained in perpetual ſlavery. 
Of ſome writers it is a favourite and invidious 
theme to compare the humanity of Saladin with 
the maſſacre of the firſt cruſade. The difference 
would be merely perſonal ; but we ſhould not 
forget that the Chriſtians had offered to capitu- 
late, and that the Mahometans of Jeruſalem 
ſuſtained the laſt extremities of an aſſauit and 
ſtorm. Juſtice is indeed due to the fidelity with 
which the Turkiſh conqueror fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the treaty ; and he may be deſervedly 
praiſed for the glance of pity which he caſt on 
; the 


* 
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the miſery of the vanquiſhed. Inſtead of a ri- 
gorous exaction of his debt, he accepted a ſum 
of thirty thouſand byzants, for the ranſom cf 
ſeven thouſand poor; two or three thouſand 
more were diſmiſſed by his gratuitous clemency 
and the number of ſlaves was reduced to eleven 
or fourteen thouſand perſons, In his interview 
with the queen, his words, and even his tears, 
ſuggeſted the kindeſt conſolations; his liberal 
alms were diſtributed among thoſe who had 
been made orphans or widows by the fortune of 


war; and while the knights of the hoſpital were 


in arms againſt him, he allowed their more pi- 
ous brethren to continue, during the term of a 
year, the care and ſervice of the ſick. In theſe 
acts of mercy the virtue of Saladin deſerves our 


admiration and love: he was above the neceſſity 


of diſſimulation, and his ſtern fanaticiſm would 
have prompted him to diflemble, rather than to 
affect, this profane compaſſion for the enemies 
of the Koran. After Jeruſalem had been deli- 
vered from the preſence of the ſtrangers, the 
ſultan made his triumphant entry, his banners 
waving in the wind and to the. harmony of 
martial muſic. The great moſch of Omar, 
which had been converted into a church, was 
again conſecrated to one God and his prophet 
Mahomet ; the walls and pavement were purifi- 
ed with roſe water; and a pulpit, the labour 
of Noureddin, was erected in the ſanctuary. 
But when the golden croſs that glittered on the 
dome was caſt down, and dragged through the 
ſtreets, the Chriſtians of every ſect uttered a 
lamentable groan, which was anſwered by the 
joyful ſhouts of the Moſlems. In four ivory 
cheſts the patriarch had collected the croſſes, the 
images, the vaſes, and the relics, of the holy 

place : 
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place : they were ſeized by the conqueror, who 
was deſirous of preſenting the caliph with the 
trophies of Chriſtian 1dolatry. He was per- 
ſuaded however to entruſt them to the patriarch 
and prince of Antioch ; and the. pious pledge 
was redeemed by Richard of England, at the 
expence of fifty-two thouſand byzants of 


gold (64). 


127 


The nations might fear and hope the imme- The third 
cruſade, by 


diate and final expulſion of the Latins from «a, 


Syria; which was yet delayed above a century * P. 1188. 


after the death of Saladin (65). In the career 
of victory, he was firſt checked by the reſiſtance 
of Tyre; the troops and garriſons, which had 
capitulated, were imprudently conducted to the 
ſame port: their numbers were adequate to 


the defence of the place; and the arrival of 


Conrad of Montferrat inſpired the diſorderly 
crowd with confidence and union. His father, 
a venerable pilgrim, had been made priſoner in 


the battle of Tiberias; but that diſaſter was un- 


known 1n Italy and Greece, when the fon was 
urged by ambition and piety to viſit the inheri— 
tance of his royal nephew, the infant Baldwin. 


The view of the Turkiſh banners warned him 


from the hoſtile coaſt of Jaffa; and Conrad was 
unanimouſly hailed as the prince and cham- 
pion of Tyre, which was already beſieged by 
the conqueror of Jeruſalem. The firmneſs of 
his zeal, and perhaps his knowledge of a ge- 
nerous foe, enabled him to brave the threats ot 

the 


(64) For the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, Bohadin (p. 67—75.) and 
Abulfeda (p. 40—43.) are our Moſlem witneſſes. Of the Chriſtian, 
Bernard Theſaurarius (c. 151—167.) is the molt copious and authen- 
tic; ſee likewiſe Matthew Paris (p. 120—124.). 

(65) The ſieges of Tyre and Acre are molt copiouſly deſcribed by 
Bernard Theſaurarius (de Acquiſitione 'Verrz Sanctz, c. 1679—179.), 


the author of the Hiſtoria Hieroſolymitana (p. 1150—1 172. in Bon- 


garlius), Abulfeda (p. 43—50.), and Bohadia (p. 75=179.)- 
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the ſultan, and to declare, that ſhould his aged 
parent be expoſed before the walls, he himſelf 
would diſcharge the firſt arrow, and glory in 
his deſcent from a Chriſtian martyr (66). The 
Egyptian fleet was allowed to enter the harbour 
of Tyre; but the chain was ſuddenly drawn, 
and five gallies were either ſunk or taken: a 
thouſand Turks were ſlain in a ſally; and Sa- 
ladin, after burning his engines, concluded a 
glorious campaign by a diſgraceful retreat to 
Damaſcus. He was ſoon aſſailed by a more 
formidable tempeſt. The pathetic narratives, 
and even the pictures, that repreſented in lively 
colours the ſervitude and profanation of Jeru- 
falem, awakened the torpid ſenſibility of Eu- 
rope: the emperor, Frederic Barbarofla, and 
the kings of France and England, afſumed the 
croſs; and the tardy magnitude of their ar- 
maments was anticipated by the maritime ſtates 
of the Mediterranean and the Ocean. 'The 
{ſkilful and provident Italians firſt embarked in 
the ſhips of Genoa, Piſa, and Venice. They 
were ſpeedily followed by the moſt eager pil- 
grims of France, Normandy, and the Weſtern 
Iſles. The powerful ſuccour of Flanders, Friſe, 
and Denmark, filled near an hundred veſſels; 
and the northern warriors were diſtinguiſhed in 
the field by a lofty ſtature and a ponderous 
battle-axe (67). Their encreaſing multitudes 
could no longer be confined within the walls of 
Tyre, or remain obedient to the voice of Con- 

rad. 


(66) I have followed a moderate and probable repreſentation of the 
fact: by Vertot, who adopts without reluctance a romantic tale, the 
old marquis is actually expoſed to the darts of the beſieged. 

(67) Northmanni et Gothi, et cæteri populi inſularum quæ inter 
occidentem et ſeptentrionem ſitæ ſunt, gentes bellicoſz, corporis pro- 
ccri, mortis intrepidæ, bipennibus armatz, navibus rotundis quæ 
Yluachie dicuntur advectæ. | 
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rad. They pitied the misfortunes, and revered 
the dignity, of Luſignan, who was releaſed from 
priſon, perhaps, to divide the army of the 
Franks. He propoſed the recovery of Ptole- 
mais, or Acre, thirty miles to the fouth of 
Tyre; and the place was firſt inveſted by two 
thouſand horſe and thirty thouſand foot under 
his nominal command. I ſhall not expatiate on 


129 


the ſtory of this memorable ſiege z which laſted * of 


near two years, and conſumed, in a narrow AD 1189, 


ſpace, the forces of Europe and Aſia. Never July— 


did the flame of enthuſiaſm burn with fiercer 5; July. 


and more deſtructive rage; nor could the true 
believers, a common appellation, who conſe- 
crated their own martyrs, refuſe ſome applauſe 
to the miſtaken zeal and courage of their ad- 
verſaries. At the ſound of the holy trumpet, 
the Moſlems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and the 
Oriental provinces, aſſembled under the ſervant 
of the prophet (68) : his camp was pitched and 
removed within a few miles of Acre; and he 
laboured, night and day, for the relief of his 
brethren and the annoyance of the Franks. 
Nine battles, not unworthy of the name, were 
fought in the neighbourhood, of mount Car- 

mel, with ſuch viciſſitude of fortune, that in 
one attack, the ſultan forced his way into the 
city; that in one ſally, the Chriſtians penetrated 
to the royal tent. By the means of divers and 
pigeons, a regular correſpondence was main— 
tained with the beſteged : and, as often as the 
ſea was left open, the exhauſted garriſon was 
withdrawn, and a freſh ſupply was poured into 
the place. The Latin camp was thinned by fa— 


Vol. XI. K mine, 


(68) The hiſtorian of Jeruſalem (p. 1108.) adds the nations of the 
Faſt from the Jigris to India, and the ſwarthy tribes of Moors and 
Getulians, fo that Aſia and Aſrica fought agamit Europe, 


A. D. 1191, 
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mine, the ſword, and the climate; but the 
tents of the dead were repleniſhed with new pil- 
grims, who exaggerated the ſtrength and ſpeed 
of their approaching countrymen. The vulgar 
was aſtoniſhed by the report, that the pope him- 
ſelf, with an innumerable cruſade, was advanced 
as far as Conſtantinople. The march of the 


emperor filled the Eaſt with more ſerious alarms; 
the obſtacles which he encountered in Aſia, and 


perhaps in Greece, were raiſed by the policy of 
Saladin; his joy on the death of Barbarofla was 
meaſured by his eſteem; and the Chriſtians 
were rather diſmayed than encouraged at the 
ſight of the duke of Swabia and his way-worn 


remnant of five thouſand Germans. At length, 


in the ſpring of the ſecond year, the royal fleets 
of France and England caſt anchor in the bay 
of Acre, and the ſiege was more vigorouſly pro- 
ſecuted by the youthful emulation of the two 
kings, Philip Auguſtus and Richard Plantage- 
net. After every reſource had been tried, and 
every hope was exhauſted, the defenders of 
Acre ſubmitted to their fate; a capitulation was 
granted, but their lives and liberties were taxed 
at the hard conditions of a ranſom of two hun- 
dred thouſand pieces of gold, the deliverance 
of one hundred nobles and fifteen hundred in- 
ferior captives, and the reſtoration of the wood 
of the holy crols. Some doubts in the agree- 
ment, and ſome delay in the execution, re- 
kindled the fury of the Franks, and three 
thouſand Moſlems, almoſt in the ſultan's view, 
were beheaded by the command of the ſangui- 
nary Richard (69). By the conqueſt of Acre, 

the 


(%) Bohadin, p. 180.; and this maſſacre is neither denied nor 


blamed by the Chriſtian hiſtorians. Alacriter juſſa complentes (the 
| Engliſh 
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the Latin powers acquired a ſtrong town and a 
convenient harbour; but the advantage was 
moſt dearly purchaſed. The miniſter and hiſ- 
torian of Saladin computes, from the report of 
the enemy, that their numbers, at different pe- 
riods, amounted to five or ſix hundred thou- 
ſand; that more than one hundred thouſand 
Chriſtians were ſlain ; that a far greater num- 
ber was loſt by diſeaſe or ſhipwreck ; and that a 
ſmall portion of this mighty hoſt could return 
in ſafety to their native countrics (70). 

Philip Auguſtus, and Richard the firſt, are Richard of 
the only kings of France and England, who peta? 
have fought under the ſame banners; but the 4. b. 
holy ſervice, in which they were enliſted, was 1797 
inceſſantly diſturbed by their national jealouſy; 
and the two factions, which they protected in 
Paleſtine, were more averle to each other than 
to the common enemy. In the eyes of the 
Orientals the French monarch was ſuperior in 
dignity and power; and in the emperor's ab- 
ſence, the Latins revered him as their tempo- 
ral chief (71). His exploits were not - ade- 
quate to his fame. Philip was brave, but the 
{tateſman predominated in his character; he 
was ſoon weary of ſacrificing his health and 

K 2 intereſt 


Engliſh ſoldiers), ſays Galſridus a Vineſauf (1 iv. c. 4. p. 346.), who 
fixes at 2700 the number of victims; who are multiplied to 5090 by 
Roger Hoveden (p. 697, 698.). The humanity or avarice of Philip 
Auguſtus was perſuaded to ranſom Ins priſoners (Jacob. a Vitriaco, 
I. i. 6. 98. p. 1122). 

(70) Bohadin, p 14. He quotes the judgment of Balianus, and 
the prince of Sidon, and adds, ex illo mundo quaſi hominum paucith- 
mi redierunt. Among the Chriſtzans who died before St. John d'Acre, 
I find the Engliſh names of de Ferrers ear} of Derby (Dugdale, Ba- 
ronage, part 1. p. 250.), Mowbray (idem, p. 124.), de Mandevil, de 
Fiennes, St. John, Scrope, Pigot, Talbot, &c. | 

(71) Magnus hic apud eos, interque reges eorum tum virtute, tum 
majeſtate eminens ... ſummus rerum arhiter (Bohadin, p. 1690) 


He does not ſeem to have known the names either of Philip or 
Richard. 
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intereſt on a barren coaſt ; the ſurrender of 
Acre became the ſignal of his departure; nor 
could he juſtify this unpopular deſertion, by 
leaving the duke of Burgundy, with five hun- 
dred knights and ten thouſand foot, for the 
ſervice of the Holy Land. The king of Eng- 
land, though inferior in dignity, ſurpaſſed his. 
rival in wealth and military renown (72); and 
if heroiſm be confined to brutal and ferocious 
valour, Richard Plantagenet will ſtand high 
among the heroes of the age. The memory of 


| Cour de Lion, of the lion-hearted prince, was 


long dear and glorious to his Engliſh ſub- 
jects; and, at the diſtance of ſixty years, it 
was celebrated in proverbial ſayings by the 
grandſons of the Turks and Saracens, againſt 
whom he had fought : his tremendous name 
was employed by the Syrian mothers to filence 
their infants; and if an horſe ſuddenly ſtarted 
from the way, his rider was wont to exclaim, 
“ Doſt thou think king Richard is in that 
* buſh (73)? His cruelty to the Mahometans 
was the effect of temper and zeal; but I can- 
not believe that a ſoldier, ſo tree and fearleſs 
in the uſe of his lance, would have deſcended 
to whet a dagger againſt his valiant brother 
Conrad of Montferrat, who was ſlain at Tyre 
by ſome ſecret aſſaſſins (74). After the ſur- 

render 


(72) Rex Angliz, preſtrenuus . . . . rege Gallorum minor apud eos 
cenſebatur ratione regni atque dignitatis;z ſed tum divitus florentior, 
t um bellica virtute multo erat celebrior (Bohadin, p. 161.). A ſtran- 


ger might admire thoſe riches; the national hiſtorians will tell with 


what lawleſs and waſteful oppreſſion they were collected. 

(73) Joinville, p. 11. Cuides-tu que ce ſoit le roi Richart ? 

(74) Vet he was guilty in the opinion of the Moſlems, who atteſt 
the confeſſion of the aſſaſſins, that they were ſent by the king of 
England (Bohadin, p. 225.); and his only defence is an abſurd and 
palpable forgery (Hiſt. de V AcadE&mie des Inſcriptions, tom. xvi. p. 135 
—I63.), a pretended letter from the prince of the aſſaſſins, the Sheich, 
or old man of the mountain, who juſtified Richard, by aſſuming to 
himſelf the guilt or merit of the murder, 
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render of Acre, and the departure of Philip, 
the king of England led the cruſaders to the 
recovery of the ſea coaſt; and the cities of 
Cæſarea and Jaffa were added to the frag- 
ments of the kingdom of Luſignan. A march 
of one hundred miles from Acre to Aſcalon, 

was a great and perpetual battle of eleven 
days. In the diforder of his troops, Saladin 
remained on the field with ſeventeen guards, 
without lowering his ſtandard, or ſuſpending 
the ſound of his brazen kettle-drum : he again 
rallied and renewed the charge; and his 
preachers or heralds called aloud on the uni- 
tarians, manfully to ſtand up againſt the Chriſ- 
tian 1dolaters. But the progreſs of theſe idola- 
ters was irreſiſtible : and it was onlv by demo- 
liſhing the walls and buildings of Aſcalon, 
that the ſultan. could prevent them from occu- 
pving an important fortreſs on the confines of 
Egypt. During a ſevere winter, the armies 
ſlept ; but in the ſpring, the Franks advanced 


within a day's march of Jeruſalem, under the 


leading ſtandard of the Engliſh king ; and his 
active ſpirit intercepted a convoy, or caravan, 
of ſeven thouſand camels. Saladin (75) had 
fixed his ſtation in the holy city ; but the cit 

was {truck with conſternation and diſcord : he 
faſted; he prayed; he preached ; he offered to 
ſhare the dangers of the fiege ; but his Mama- 
lukes, who remembered the fate of their com- 
panions at Acre, preſſed the ſultan with loyal 
or ſeditious clamours, to reſerve his perſon and 
their courage for the future defence of the 


religion 


(75) See the diſtreſs and pious firmneſs of Saladin, as they are de- 
ſcribed by Bohadin (p. 7—9. 235—237), who himſelf harangued 
the defenders of Jeruſalem ; their fears were not unknown to the ene- 


my (Jacob. a Vitriaco, I. i. c. 100. p. 1123. Viniſauf, I. v. c. 50. 
P. 399.) 
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religion and empire (76). The moſlems were 
delivered by the ſudden, or, as they deemed, 
the miraculous, retreat of the Chriſtians (77) ; 
and the laurels of Richard were blaſted by the 
prudence, or envy, of his companions. The 
hero, aſcending an hill, and veiling his face, 
exclaimed with an indignant voice, “ Thoſe 
© who are unwilling to reſcue, are unworth 

to view, the ſepulchre of Chriſt !”” After his 
return to Acre, on the news that Jaffa was ſur- 
priſed by the ſultan, he ſailed with ſome mer- 
chant veſſels, and leaped foremoſt on the beach; 
the caſtle was relieved by his preſence ; and 
ſixty thouſand Turks and Saracens fled before 
his arms. The diſcovery of his weakneſs pro- 
voked them to return in the morning; and 
they found him careleſsly encamped . the 
gates, with only ſeventeen knights and three 
hundred archers. Without counting their 
numbers, he ſuſtained their charge ; and we 
learn from the evidence of his enemies, that 
the king of England, graſping his lance, rode 
furiouſly along their front, from the right to 
the left wing, without meeting an adverſary 
who dared to encounter his career (78). Am 
| VV I writing 


(76) Yet unleſs the ſultan, or an Ayoubite prince, remained in Je- 
ruſalem, nec Curdi Turcis, nec Turci eſſent obtemperaturi Curdis 
(Bohadin, p. 236.). He draws afide a corner of the political cur- 
tam. 7 | 

(47) Bohadin (p. 237.) and even Jeffrey de Viniſauf (I. vi. c. 1—8. 
p. 403—409.) aſcribe the retreat to Richard himſelf; and Jacobus a 
Vitriaco obſerves, that in his impatience to depart, in alterum virum 
mutatus eſt (p. 1123.). Yet Joinville, a French knight, accuſes the 
envy of Hugh duke of Burgundy (p. 116.). without ſuppoling, like 
Matthew Paris, that he was bribed by Saladin, 

(78) The expeditions to Aſcalon, Jeruſalem, and Jaffa, are related 
by Bohadin (p. 184—249.) and Abulfeda (p. 51, 52.). The author 
of the Itinerary, or the monk of St. Alban's, cannot exaggerate the 
Cadhi's account of the prowels of Richard (Viniſauf, I. vi. c. 14—24. 
p. 412—42T, Hitt, Major, p. 137—143.); and on the whole of this 
war, there is a marvellous agreement between the Chriſtian and Ma- 
nometan writers, Who n:utually praiſe the virtues of their enemi * 
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[ writing the hiſtory of Orlando or Ama- 
dis? | 


During theſe hoſtilities, a languid and te- 11: treuy 


dious negociation (79) between the Franks and 


Moſlems, was ſtarted and continued, and bro- 4. B. 192, 


ken, and again reſumed, and again broken. 
Some acts of royal courteſy, the gift of ſnow 
and fruit, the exchange of Norway hawks and 
Arabian horſes, ſoftened the aſperity of reli- 
gious war: from the viciſſitude of ſucceſs, the 
monarchs might learn to ſuſpect that Heaven 
was neuter in the quarrel ; nor, after the trial 
of each other, could either hope for a deciſive 
victory (80). The health both of Richard and 
Saladin appeared to be in a declining ſtate ; 
and they reſpectively ſuffered the evils of dif- 
tant and domeſtic warfare : Plantagenet was 
impatient to puniſh a perfidious rival who had 
invaded Normandy in his abſence ; and the in- 
defatigable ſultan was ſubdued by the cries of 
the people, who was the victim, and of the 
ſoldiers, who were the inſtruments, of his mar- 
tial zeal. The firſt demands of the king of 
England were the reſtitution of Jeruſalem, Pa- 


leſtine, and the true croſs; and he firmly de- 


clared, that himſelf and his brother pilgrims 
would end their lives in the pious labour, ra- 
ther than return to Europe with ignominy and 

| | remorſe. 


(79) See the progreſs of negociation and hoſtility ia Bohadin (p. 207 
—260.), who was himſelf an actor in the treaty. Richard declared 
his intention of returning with new armies to the conqueſt of the 
Holy Land; and Saladin anſwered the menace with a civil compli- 


ment (Viniſauf, I. vi. c 28. p 423.). 


(go) The moſt copious and original account of this holy war, is 
Galfridi à Viniſauf Itinerarium Regis Anglorum Richardi et aliorum 
in Terram Hieroſolymorum, in fix books, publiſhed in the iid volume 
of Gale's Scriptores Hiſt, Anglicanæ (p. 247—429.). Roger Hove- 
den and Matthew Paris afford likewiſe many valuable materials; and 
the former deſcribes, with accuracy, the diſcipline and navigation of 
the Engliſh fleet. 
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remorſe. But the confcience of Saladin re- 
tuſed, without ſome weighty compenſation, to 
reſtore the idols, or promote the idolatry, of 
the Chriſtians : he aſſerted, with equal firmneſs, 
his religious and civil claim to the ſovereignty 
of Paleſtine ; deſcanted on the importance and 
ſanctity of Jeruſalem ; and rejected all terms of 
the eſtabliſhment, or partition, of the Latins. 
The marriage which Richard propoſed, of his 
ſiſter with the ſultan's brother, was defeated by 
the difference of faith: the princeſs abhorred 
the embraces of a Turk; and Adel, or Sapha- 
din, would not eaſily renounce a plurality of 
wives. A perlonal interview was declined by 
Saladin, who alleged their mutual ignorance of 
each other's language ; and the negociation was 
managed with much art and delay by their in- 
terpreters and envoys. The final agreement 
was equally diſapproved by the zealots of both 
parties, by the Roman pontiff and the caliph of 
Bagdad. It was ſtipulated that Jeruſalem and 
the holy ſepulchre ſhould be open, without 
tribute or vexation, to the pilgrimage of the 
Latin Chriſtians ; that, after the demolition of 
Aſcalon, they ſhould incluſively poſſeſs the ſea- 
coaſt from Jaffa to Tyre; that the count of 
Tripoli and the prince of Antioch ſhould be 
compriſed in the truce ; and that, during three 
years and three months, all hoſtilities ſhould 
ceaſe. The principal chiefs of the two armies 
{wore to the obſervance of the treaty ; but the 
monarchs were ſatisfied with giving their word 
and their right-hand ; and the royal majeſty was 
excuſed from an oath, which always implies 
ſome ſuſpicion of falſehood and diſhonour. 
Richard embarked for Europe to ſeek a long 
captivity and a premature grave; and the ſpace 


of 
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of a few months concluded the life and glories Death of 
of Saladin. The Orientals deſcribe his edify- An P 
ing death, which happened at Damaſcus ; but March 4. * 
they ſeem ignorant of the equal diſtribution of 
his alms among the three religions ($1), or of 
the diſplay of a ſhroud, inſtead of a ſtandard, 
to admoniſh the Fait of the inſtability of hu- 
man greatneſs. The unity of empire was diſ- 
ſolved by his death ; his ſons were oppreſſed by 

the ſtronger arm of their uncle Saphadin ; the 

hoſtile intereſts of the ſultans of Egypt, Da- 
maſcus, and Aleppo (82), were again revived ; 
and the Franks or Latins ſtood, and breathed, 
and hoped, in their fortreſſes along the Syrian 
coaſt. | 

The nobleſt monument of a conqueror's Innocent ll. 

fame, and of the terror which he inſpired, is 
the Saladine tenth, a general tax, which was 
impoſed on the laity, and even the clergy, of 
the Latin church for the ſervice of the holy war. 
The practice was too lucrative to expire with 
the occaſion ; and this tribute became the foun- 
dation of all the tithes and tenths on eccleſiaſti- 
cal Benefices, which have been granted by the 
Roman pontifts to Catholic ſovereigns, or re- 
ſerved for the immediate uſe of the apoſtolic 
ſee (83). This pecuniary emolument muſt have 
tended to encreaſe the intereſt of the popes in 
the recovery of Paleſtine; after the death of 


Saladin 


A. D. 
898-1216. 


(81) Even Vertot (tom. i. p. 251.) adopts the fooliſh notion of 
the indifference of Saladin, who profeſſed the Koran with has laſt 
breath. 

(32) See the ſucceſſion of the Avyoubites, in Abulpharagius (Dy- 
naſt. p. 277, &c.), and the tables of M. de Guignes, I'Art de Verifier 
les Dates, and the Bibliotheque Oricntalc. 

(82) Thomaſlin (Ditcipline de F'Eglite, tom. iii. p 31 1—374.) has 
copiouſty treated of the origin, abuſes, and reſtrictions of theſe tenths. 
A theory was ſtarted, but not purſued, that they were rightſully due 
to the pope, a tenth of the Levites* tenth to the high prieſt (Selden 
on Tithes; ſee his Works, vol. iii. p. ii. p. 1063. ). 
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A. D. 1203. 


The fifth, 


A. D. 1218. 
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Saladin they preached the cruſade, by their 
epiſtles, their legates, and their miſſionaries ; 
and the accompliſhnient of the pious work 
might have been expected from the zeal and 
talents of Innocent the third (84). Under 
that young and ambitious prieſt, the ſucceſſors 
of St. Peter attained the full meridian of their 
greatneſs; and in a reign of eighteen years, he 
exerciſed a deſpotic command over the empe- 
rors and kings, whom he raiſed and depoſed ; 
over the nations, whom an interdict of months 
or years deprived, for the offence of their ru- 
lers, of the exerciſe of Chriſtian worſhip. In 
the council of the Lateran he acted as the eccle- 
ſiaſtical, almoſt as the temporal, ſovereign of 
the Eaſt and Weſt. It was at the feet of his 
legate that John of England ſurrendered his 
crown; and Innocent may boaſt of the two 
moſt ſignal triumphs over ſenſe and humanity, 
the eſtabliſhment of tranſubſtantiation, and the 
origin of the inquiſition. At his voice, two 
cruſades, the fourth and the fifth, were under- 
taken; but, except a king of Hungary, the 
princes of the ſecond order were at the head of 
the pilgrims ; the forces were inadequate to the 
deſign ; nor did the effects correſpond with the 
hopes and wiſhes of the pope and the people. 
The fourth cruſade was diverted from Syria to 
Conſtantinople; and the conqueſt of the Greek 
or Roman empire by the Latins will form the 
proper and important ſubject of the next chap- 
ter. In the fifth (85), two hundred thouſand 
Franks 


- 84) See the Geſta Innocentii III. in Muratori, Script. Rer. Ital. 
(tom. iii. p. i. p 486—=g68.), 

(85) see the vth cruſade, and the ſiege of Damietta, in Jacobus à 
Vitriaco (1. iii. p. 1125—1149. in the Geſta Dei of Bongarſius), an 
eye-witncls, Bernard Theſaurarius (in Script, Muratori, tom. vii. 
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Franks were landed at the eaſtern mouth of the 
Nile. They reaſonably hoped that Paleſtine 
muſt be ſubdued in Egypt, the ſeat and ſtore- 
houſe of the ſultan ; and, after a ſiege of fix- 
teen months, the Moſlems deplored the loſs of 
Damietta. But the Chriſtian army was ruined 
by the pride and inſolence of the legate Pela- 
gius, who, in the pope's name, aſſumed the 
character of general: the fickly Franks were 
encompaſſed by the waters of the Nile and the 
Oriental forces; and it was by the evacuation 
of Damietta that they obtained a ſafe retreat, 
ſome conceſſions for the pilgrims, and the tar- 
dy reſtitution of the doubtful relic of the true 
croſs. The failure may in ſome meaſure be 
aſcribed to the abuſe and multiplication of the 
cruſades, which were preached at the fame time 
againit the Pagans of Livonia, the Moors of 
Spain, the Albigeois of France, and the kings 
of Sicily, of the Imperial family (86). In theſe 
meritorious ſervices, the volunteers might ac- 
quire at home the ſame ſpiritual indulgence, 
and a larger meaſure of temporal rewards ; and 
even the popes, in their zeal againſt a domeſtic 
enemy, were ſometimes tempted to forget the 
diſtreſs of their Syrian brethren. From the laſt 
age of the cruſades they derived the occaſional 
command of an army and revenue; and fome 
deep reaſoners have ſuſpected that the whole 
enterpriſe, from the firſt fynod of Placentia, 

| was 


p. 825—846. c. 190—207.), a contemporary, and Sanutus (Secreta 
Fidel. Crucis, I. iii. p. xi, c. 4-=9.), a diligent compiler; and of the 
Arabians, Abulpharagius (Dynaſt. p. 294.), and the Extracts at the 
end of Joinville (p. 533. 537. 540. 547, &c.). 

(86) To thoſe who took the croſs againſt Mainfroy, the pope 
(A. D. 1255) granted pleniſſimam peccatorum remiſſionem. Fideles 
mirabantur quod tantum eis promitterct pro ſanguine Chriſttanorum 
effundendo quantum pro cruore infidelium aliquando (Matthew Paris, 
p. 785.). A high flight for the reaſon of the xiüth century. 
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was contrived and executed by the policy of 
Rome. The ſuſpicion is not founded, either 
in nature or in fact. The ſucceſſors of St. 
Peter appear to have followed, rather than 
guided the impulſe of manners and prejudice ; 
without much foreſight of the ſeaſons, or cul- 
tivation of the foil, they gathered the ripe and 
ſpontaneous fruits of the ſuperſtition of the 
times. They gathered theſe fruits without toil 
or perſonal danger: in the council of the La- 
teran, Innocent the third declared an ambigu— 
ous reſolution of animating the cruſaders b 
his example; but the pilot of the ſacred veſſel 
could not abandon the helm; nor was Paleſ- 
tine ever bleſſed with the preſence of a Roman 
pontiff (87). 

The empe- The perſons, the families, and eſtates of the 


ror Frederic 


It in Pale. pilgrims, were under the immediate protection 

tine, of the popes; and theſe ſpiritual patrons ſoon 

A. D. 1228. . . . . . 
claimed the prerogative of directing their opera- 
tions, and enforcing, by commands and cen- 
fares, the accompliſhment of their vow. Fre- 
deric the ſecond (88), the grandſon of Barba- 
roſſa, was ſucceſhvely the pupil, the enemy, 
and the victim, of the church. At the age of 


twenty-one years, and in obedience to his 
guardian Innocent the third, he aſſumed the 
croſs; the ſame promiſe was repeated at his 
royal and imperial coronations ; and his mar- 
riage with the heireſs of Jeruſalem for ever 


bound 


(87) This ſimple idea is agreeable to the good ſenſe of Moſheim 
(Inſtitut, Hiſt, Ecclef. p. 332.) and the fine philoſophy of Hume (Hiſt. 
of England, vol. i. p. 330.). 

($8) The original materials for the cruſade of Frederic II. may be 
drawn from Richard de St. Germano (in Muratori, Script. Rerum 
Ital. tom. vii. p. 1002—1013.) and Matthew Paris (p. 286. 291. 300. 
302. zog.). The moſt rational moderns are, Fleury (Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom, 
xVi.), Vertot (Chevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. I. iii.), Giannone (Iſtorin 


Civile di Napoli, tom, ii. I. xvi.), and Muratori (Annali d'Italia, 
tom. 2. ). | 
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bound him to defend the kingdom of his ſon 
Conrad. But as Frederic advanced in age and 
authority, he repented of the raſh engagements 
of his youth: his liberal ſenſe and knowledge 
taught him to deſpiſe the phantoms of fſuperſti- 
tion and the crowns of Aſia: he no longer 
entertained the ſame reverence for the ſucceſſors 
of Innocent ; and his ambition was occupied 
by the reſtoration of the Italian monarchy trom 
Sicily to the Alps. But the ſucceſs of this pro- 
ject would have reduced the popes to their 
primitive ſimplicity ; and, after the delays and 
excuſes of twelve years, they urged the em- 
peror, with intreaties and threats, to fix the 
time and place of his departure for Paleſtine. 
In the harbours of Sicily and Apulia, he pre- 
pared a fleet of one hundred gallies, and of 
one hundred veſlels, that were framed to 
tranſport and land two thouſand five hundred 
knights, with their horſes and attendants ; his 
vaſials of Naples and Germany formed a pow- 
erful army; and the number of Englith cru- 
ſaders was magmfied to fixty thouſand by 
the report of fame. But the inevitable, or 
affected, ſlowneſs of theſe mighty prepara- 
tions, conſumed the ſtrength and provitions 
of the more indigent pilgrims : the multitude 
was thinned by ſickneſs and deſertion, and 
the ſultry ſummer of Calabria anticipated the 
miſchiefs of a Syrian campaign. At length 


the emperor hoiſted fail at Brunduſium, with 


a fleet and army of forty thouſand men; but 
he kept the ſea no more than three days; and 
his haſty retreat, which was aſcribed by his 
friends to a grievous indiſpoſition, was accuſed 
by his enemies as a voluntary and obſtinate 
diſobedience, For ſuſpending his vow, was 


Frederic 
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Frederick excommunicated by Gregory the 
ninth ; for preſuming, the next year, to ac- 
com oliſh his vow, he was again excommuni— 
cs by the ſame pope (89). While he ſerved 
under the banner of the croſs, a cruſade was 
preached againſt him in Italy ; and after his 
return he was compelled to aſk pardon for the 
injuries which he had ſuffered. The clergy 
and military orders of Paleſtine were previouſly 
inſtructed to renounce his communion and diſ- 
pute his commands ; and in his own kingdom, 
the emperor was forced to conſent that the 
orders of the camp ſhould be iſſued in the 
name of God and of the Chriſtian republic. 
Frederic entered Jeruſalem in triumph; and 
with his own hands (for no prieſt would per- 
form the office) he took the crown from the 
altar of the holy ſepulchre. But the patriarch 
caſt an interdict on the church which his pre- 
ſence had profaned; and the knights of the 
hoſpital and temple informed the ſultan how 
ealily he might be ſurpriſed and flain in his 
unguarded viſit to the river Jordan. In ſuch 
a ſtate of fanaticiſm and faction, victory was 
hopeleſs and defence was difficult; but the 
concluſion of an advantageous peace may be 
imputed to the diſcord of the Mahometans and 
their perſonal eſteem for the character of Fre- 
deric. The enemy of the church 1s accuſed of 
maintaining with the miſcreants an intercourſe 
of hoſpitality and friendihip, unworthy of a 
Chriſtian ; of deſpiſing the barrenneſs of the 
land; and of indulging a profane thought, that 
if Jehovah had ſeen the kingdom of Naples, he 
never would have ſelected Paleſtine for the 

inheritance 


(39) Poor Muratori knows what to think, but knows not what te 
ſay, „ Chino qui il capo, &c. p. 322. 
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inheritance of his choſen people. Yer Frederic 
obtained from the ſultan the reſtitution of Je- 
ruſalem, of Bethlem and Nazareth, of Tyre 
and Sidon : the Latins were allowed to inhabit 
and fortify the city ; an equal code of civil and 
religious freedom was ratified for the ſectaries 
of Jeſus and thoſe of Mahomet ; and, while the 
former worſhipped at the holy ſepulchre, the 
latter might pray and preach in the moſch or 
temple (go), from whence the prophet under- 
took his nocturnal journey to heaven. The 
clergy deplored this ſcandalous toleration ; and 
the weaker Moſlems were gradually expelled ; 
but every rational object of the cruſades was 
accompliſhed without bloodſhed ; the churches 
were reſtored, the monaſteries were repleniſh- 
ed; and, in the ſpace of fiiteen years, the 
Latins of Jeruſalem exceeded the number of fix 
thouſand. This peace and proſperity, for which 
they were ungrateful to their benefactor, was 
terminated by the irruption of the ſtrange and 
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ſavage hords of Carizmians (91). Flying from tnvaſion of 


the arms of the Moguls, thoſe ſhepherds of the 


the Cariz- 


Caſpian rolled headlong on Syria; and the A. P. 1243 


union of the Franks with the ſultans of Aleppo, 
Hems, and Damaſcus, was inſufficient to ſtem 
the violence of the torrent. Whatever ſtood 
againſt them, was cut off by the ſword, or 
dragged into captivity; the military orders 
were almoſt exterminated in a ſingle battle; 
and in the pillage of the city, in the profana- 
tion of the holy ſepulchre, the Latins confeſs 

| and 


(90) The clergy artfully confounded the moſch or church of the 
temple with the holy ſepulchre, and their wilful error has deceived 
both Vertot and Mluratori. 

(91) The irruption of the Carizmians, or Coraſmins, is related by 
Matthew Paris (p. 546, 547.), and by Joinville, Nangis, and the 
Arabians (p. 111, 112. 191, 192. $23. 630.) 
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and regret the modeſty and diſcipline of the 
Turks and Saracens. | 

Of the ſeven cruſades, the two laſt were 
undertaken by Louis the ninth, king of France; 
who loſt his liberty in Egypt, and his life on 
the coaſt of Africa. "Twenty-eight years after 
his death, he was canonized at Rome; and 
ſixty-five miracles were readily found, and 
folemnly atteſted, to juſtify the claim of the 
royal ſaint (92). The voice of hiſtory renders 
a more honourable teſtimony, that he united 
the virtues of a king, an hero, and a man; 
that his martial ſpirit was tempered by the love 
of private and public juſtice; and that Louis 
was the father of his people, the friend of his 
neighbours, and the terror of the infidels. 
Superſtition alone, in all the extent of her 
baleful influence (93), corrupted his under- 
ſtanding and his heart ; his devotion ſtooped 
to admire and imitate the begging friars of 
Francis and Dominic ; he purſued with blind 


and cruel zeal the enemies of the faith ; and 


the beſt of kings twice deſcended from his 
throne to ſeek the adventures of a ſpiritual 
knight-errant. A monkith hiſtorian would 
have been content to applaud the moſt deſpi- 


cable part of his character; but the noble and 


gallant Joinville (94), who ſhared the friendſhip 
and 


(92) Read, if you can, the liſe and miracles of St. Louis, by the 
conſeſſor of 7 Margaret (p. 291— 23. Joinville, du Louvre). 

(93) He believed all that mother church taught (Joinville, p. 10.), 
but he cautioned Joinville againſt diſputing with inydels. © L'omme 
lay (ſaid he in his old language) quand il ot medire de la loy Creſ- 
« tjenne, ne doit pas deflendre la loy Creſtienne ne mais que de Veſpee, 
„ dequoi il doit donner parmi le ventre dedens, tant comme elle y 
„ peut entrer“ (p. 12). 

(94) I have two editions of Joinville, the one (Paris, 1668) moſt 
valuable for the obſervations of Ducange ; the other (Paris au Louvre, 
761) moſt precious for the pure and authentic text, a MS. of which 


has 


3. 05 „ van, _ 
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and captivity of Louis, has traced with the 
pencil of nature the free portrait of his virtues 
as well as of his failings. From this intimate 
knowledge, we may learn to ſuſpect the politi- 
cal views of depreſſing their great vaſſals, which 
are ſo often imputed to the royal authors of 
the cruſades. Above all the princes of the 
middle ages, Louis the ninth ſucceſsfully la- 
boured to reſtore the prerogatives of the crown ; 
but it was at home, and not in the Eaſt, that 
he acquired for himſelf and his poſterity ; his 
vow was the reſult of enthuſiaſm and ſickneſs; 
and if he were the promoter, he was likewiſe 
the victim, of this holy madneſs. For the in- 
vaſion of Egypt, France was exhauſted of her 
troops and treaſures; he covered the ſea of 
Cyprus with eighteen hundred fails; the moſt 
modeſt enumeration amounts to fifty thouſand 
men; and, if we might truſt his own con- 
feſſion, as it is reported by Oriental vanity, he 
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diſembarked nine thouſand five hundred horſe, 


and one hundred and thirty thouſand foot, who 
performed their pilgrimage under the ſhadow of 
his power (95). | 

In complete armour, the oriflamme waving 
before him, Louis leaped foremoſt on the 
beach ; and the ſtrong city of Damietta, which 
had coſt his predeceſſors a ſiege of ſixteen 
months, was abandoned on the firſt aſſault by 
the trembling Moſlems. But Damietta was 
the firſt and the laſt of his conqueſts; and in 
the fifth and fixth cruſades, the ſame caules, 


almoſt on the ſame ground, were productive 
Vol. XI. L e 


has been recently diſcovered, The laſt editor proves, that the hiſtory 
of St. Louis was finiſhed A D. 1309, without explaining, or even 
admiring, the age of the author, which muſt have exceeded ninety 
years (Preface, p. xi. Obſervations de Ducange, p. 17.). 

(95) Joinville, p. 32. Arabic Extracts, p. 549. 


- — — — — — 


He takes 
Damietta, 
A. D. 1249. 
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of ſimilar calamities (96). After a ruinous 
delay, which introduced into the camp the ſeeds 
of an epidemical diſeaſe, the Franks advanced 
from the ſea-coaft towards the capital of Egypt, 
and ſtrove to ſurmount the unſeaſonable in- 
undation of the Nile, which oppoſed their pro- 
greſs. Under the eye of their intrepid mo- 
narch, the barons and knights of France dil- 
played their invincible contempt of danger and 
diſcipline : his brother, the count of Artois, 
ſtormed with inconfiderate valour the town of 


Maſſoura; and the carrier pigeons announced 


to the inhabitants of Cairo, that all was loſt. 
But a ſoldier, who afterwards uſurped the 
ſceptre, rallied the flying troops: the main 
body of the Chriſtians was far behind their 
van-guard ; and Artois was overpowered and 
ſlain. A ſhower of Greek fire was inceflantly 
poured on the invaders; the Nile was com- 
manded by the Egyptian gallies, the open 
country by the Arabs ; all proviſions were in- 
tercepted ; each day aggravated the ſickneſs 
and Amine; ; and about the ſame time a retreat 
was found to be neceſſary and impracticable. 
The Oriental writers confeſs, that Louis might 
have eſcaped, if he would have deſerted his 
ſubjects; he was made priſoner, with the 
greateſt part of his nobles; all who could not 
redeem their lives by ſervice or ranſom, were 
inhumanly maſſacred; and the walls of Cairo 
were decorated with a circle of Chriſtian 


heads. 


(96) The laſt editors have enriched their Joinville with large and 
curious extracts from the Arabic hiſtorians, Macrizi, Abulfeda, &c. 
Sce likewiſe Abulpharagius (Dynaſt. p. 322—325.), who calls him by 
the corrupt name of Redefrans. Matthew Paris (p- 683, 684.) has 

0 


deſcribed the rival folly of the French and Engliſh who fought and fell 
at Maſſoura, 
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heads (97). The king of France was loaded with 
chains; but the generous victor, a great grand- 
ſon of the brother of Saladin, ſent a robe of 
honour to his royal captive; and his deli— 
verance, with that of his ſoldiers, was obtained 
by the reſtitution of Damietta (98) and the 
payment of four hundred thouſand pieces of 
gold. In a ſoft and luxurious climate, the 
degenerate children of the companions of 
Noureddin and Saladin were incapable of re- 
fiſting the flower of European chivalry : they 
triumphed by the arms of their ſlaves or Ma- 
malukes, the hardy natives of Tartary, who at 
a tender age had been purchaſed of the Syrian 
merchants, and were educated in the camp and 
palace of the ſultan. But Egypt ſoon afforded 
a new example of the danger of pretorian 
bands; and the rage of theſe ferocious animals, 
who had been let looſe on the ſtrangers, was 
provoked to devour their benefactor. In the 
pride of conqueſt, Touran Shaw, the laſt of 
his race, was murdered by his Mamalukes ; 
and the moſt daring of his aſſaſſins entered the 
chamber of the captive king, with drawn ſcy- 
metars, and their hands imbrued in the blood 
of their ſultan. The firmneſs of -Louis com- 
manded their reſpe& (99); their avarice pre- 

L 2 vailed 


(97) Savary, in his agreeable Lettres ſur I'Egypte, has given a deſ- 


cription of Damietta (tom. i. lettre xXXiii. p. 274—290.), and a narra- 


tive of the expedition of St. Louis (xxv. p. 306—3 30). | 

8) For $4 ranſom of St. Louis, a million of byzants was aſked 
and granted ; but the ſultan's generoſity reduced that ſum to 800,000 
byzants, which are valued by Jojugille at 400,000 French livres of his 
own time, and expreſſed by Matthew Paris by 100,000 marks of ſilver 
(Ducange, Diſſertation xx, ſur Joinville). 

(99) The idea of the emirs to chuſe Louis for their ſultan, is ſeriouſly 
atteſted by Joinville (p. 77, 78.), and does not appear to me ſo abſur/ 
as to M. de Voltaire (Hiſt. Generale, tom. ii. p. 386, 387.). The 
Mamalukes themſelves were ſtrangers, rebels, and equals; they had 
felt his valour, they hoped his converſion z and ſuch a motion, which 
was not ſeconded, might be made, perhaps by a ſecret Chriſtian, in 
their tumultuous aſſembly. 
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vailed over cruelty and zeal; the treaty was 
accompliſhed ; and the king of France, with 
the relics of his army, was permitted to embark 
for Paleſtine. He waſted four years within 
the walls of Acre, unable to viſit Jeruſalem, 
and unwilling to return without glory to his 

native country. | 
The memory of his defeat excited Louis, 
after ſixteen years of wiſdom and repoſe, to 
undertake the ſeventh and laſt of the cruſades. 
His finances were reſtored, his kingdom was 
enlarged; a new generation of warriors had 
ariſen, and he embarked with freſh confidence 
at the head of fix thouſand horſe and thirty 
thouſand foot. The loſs of Antioch had pro- 
voked the enterpriſe : a wild hope of baptifing 
the king of Tunis, tempted him to ſteer for 
the African coaſt; and the report of an im- 
menſe treaſure reconciled his troops to the de- 
His death lay of their voyage to the Holy Land. Inſtead 
4 het f a proſelyte, he found a ſiege; the French 
— panted and died on the burning ſands; St. 
A. B. 1290, Louis expired in his tent; and no ſooner had 
Augult 25. he cloſed his eyes, than his fon and ſucceſſor 
gave the ſignal of the retreat (100). © It is 
thus,“ ſays a lively writer, „that a Chriſ- 
„tian king died near the ruins of Carthage, 
« waging war againf the ſectaries of Mahomet, 
jn a land to which Dido had introduced the 

% deities of Syria (101).“ 

The Mama- A more unjuſt and abſurd conſtitution can- 
2 not be deviſed, than that which condemns the 
A.D. natives of a country to perpetual ſervitude, 


1250-1817. 
. under 


A 


{100) See the expedition in the Annals of St. Louis, by William de 
Nangis, p 270—287. and the Arabic Extracts, p. 545. 555. cf the 


Louvre edition of Joinville. 
| (101) Voltaire, Hiſt, Generale, tom. ii. p. 391. 
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under the arbitrary dominion of ſtrangers and 
ſlaves. Yet ſuch has been the ſtate of Egypt 
above five hundred years. The moſt illuſtrious 
ſultans of the Baharite and Borgite dynaſties 
(102); were themſelves promoted - from the 
Tartar and Circaſſian bands; and the four- 
and-twenty beys or military chiefs, have ever 
been ſucceeded, not by their ſons, but by their 
ſervants. They produce the great charter of 
their liberties, the treaty of Selim the firſt with 
the republic (103); and the Othman emperor 
{till accepts from Egypt a flight acknowledg- 
ment of tribute and ſubjection. With ſome 
breathing intervals of peace and order, the two 
dynaſties are marked as a period of rapine and 
bloodſhed (104): but their throne, however 
ſhaken, repoſed on the two pillars of diſcipline 
and valour ; their ſway extended over Egypt, 
Nubia, Arabia, and Syria; their Mamalukes 
were multiplied from eight hundred to twenty- 
five thouſand horſe; and their numbers were 
encreaſed by a provincial militia of one hundred 
and ſeven thouſand foot, and the occaſional 


ald 


(102) The chronology of the two dynaſties of Mamalukes,. the Pa- 
harites, Turks or Tartars of Kipzak, and the Borgites, Circaſſians, is 
given by Pocock (Prolegom. ad Abulphareag. p. 6=31.) and de Guignes 
(tom. i. p. 264—270.); their hiſtory from Abulfeda, Macrizi, &c. to 
the beginning of the xvih century, by the ſame M. de Guignes (tom. 
iv. p 110—328.). 

(103) Savary, Lettres ſur l'Egypte, tom. ii. lettre xv. p 189—298. 
I much queſtion the authenticity of this copy; yet it is true, that ſul- 
tan Selim concluded a treaty with the Circaſſians or Mamatukes of 
Egypt, and left them in poſſeſſion of arms, riches, and power. Sce 
a new Abrege de V'Hiſtoire Ottomane, compoled in Egypt, and tran- 
ſlated by M. Digeon (tom. i. p. 55—58. Paris, 1781), a curious, 
authentic, and national hiſtory. 

(104) Si totum quo regnum occuparunt tempus reſpicias, preſertim 
you fini propius, reperies illud bells, pugnis, injuriis, ac rapinis re- 

ertum (Al Jannabi, apud Pocock, p. 31.). The reign of Moham- 
med (A. D. 1311—1341), affords an happy exception (de Guignes, 
tom. iv. p. 208210. ). | 
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aid of ſixty-fix thouſand Arabs (105). Princes 
of ſuch power and ſpirit could not long endure 
on their coaſt an hoſtile and independent na- 
tion; and if the ruin of the Franks was poſt- 
poned about forty years, they were indebted to 
the cares of an unſettled reign, to the invaſion 
of the Mogols, and to the occaſional aid of 
ſome warlike pilgrims. Among theſe, the 
Engliſh reader will obſerve the name of our 
firſt Edward, who aſſumed the croſs in the life- 
time of his father Henry. At the head of a 
thouſand ſoldiers, the future conqueror of 
Wales and Scotland delivered Acre from a 
ſiege ; marched as far as Nazareth with an army 
of nine thouſand men; emulated the fame of 
his uncle Richard; extorted, by his valour, a 
ten years truce; and eſcaped, with a dangerous 


Loſs of An- wound, from the dagger of a fanatic // 


tioch, 


A.D. 1268 


June 12. 


fin (106). Antioch (107), whoſe ſituation had 


been leſs expoſed to the calamities of the holy 
war, was finally occupied and ruined by Bon- 
docdar, or Bibars, ſultan of Egypt and Syria; 
the Latin principality was extinguiſhed ; and 
the - firſt ſeat of the Chriſtian name was dif. 
peopled by the ſlaughter of ſeventeen, and the 
captivity of one hundred, thouſand of her in- 
habitants. The maritime towns of Laodicea, 
Gabala, Tripoli, Berytus, Sidon, Tyre, and 

| Jaffa, 


(106) They are now reduced to 8500: but the expence of each 
Mamaluke may be rated at 100 louis; and Egypt groans under the 
A and inſolence of theſe ſtrangers (Voyages de Volney, tom. i. 

. 69—187.). 
4 (106) dee Carte's Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 165—175. and his 
original authors, Thomas Wikes and Walter Hemingford ſi lit. c. 34, 
35.), in Gale's Collection (tom 11. p. 99. 589—592.). They are both 
ignorant of the princeſs Eleanor's piety in ſucking the poiſoned wound, 
and ſaving her huſband at the riſk of her own life. 

(107) Sanutus, Secret. Fidelium Crucis, I. iii. p. xii. c. 9. and de 
Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, tom, iv. p. 143. from the Arabic hiſto- 
rians. 
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Jaffa, and the ſtronger caſtles of the Hoſpitalers 
and Templars, ſucceſſively fell; and the whole 
exiſtence of the Franks was confined to the 
city and colony of St. John of Acre, which is 
ſometimes deſeribed by the more claſſical title 
of Ptolemais. 

After the loſs of Jeruſalem, Acre (108), 
which is diſtant about ſeventy miles, became 
the metropolis of the Latin Chriſtians, and was 
adorned with ſtrong and ſtately buildings, with 
aqueducts, an artificial port, and a double wall. 
The population was encreaſed by the inceſſant 
ſtreams of pilgrims and fugitives: in the pauſes 
of hoſtility, the trade of the Faſt and Weſt 
was attracted to this convenient ſtation; and 
the market could offer the produce of every 
clime and the interpreters of every tongue. 
But in this conflux of nations, every vice was 
propagated and practiſed : of all the diſciples of 
Teſus and Mahomet, the male and female in- 
habitants of Acre were eſteemed the moſt cor- 
rupt ; nor could the abuſe of religion be cor- 
rected by the diſcipline of law. The city had 
many ſovereigns, and no government. The 


kings of Jeruſalem and Cyprus, of the houſe of 


Luſignan, the princes of Antioch, the counts 
of 1ripoli and Sidon, the great maſters of the 
hoſpital, the temple, and the Teutonic order, 
the republics of Venice, Genoa, and Piſa, the 
pope's legate, the: kings of France and England, 
aſſumed an independent command: feventcen 
tribunals exerciſed the power of life and death; 
every criminal was protected in the adjacent 
quarter s and rhe perpetual jealouly of the 

| nations 


(103) 'The ſtate of . is eb] in all the chronicies of the 
times, and molt accurately in John Villani, I. vii. c. 144. in Muratori, 
Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. xiii. p. 337, 338. 
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nations often burſt forth in acts of violence 
and blood. Some adventurers, who diſgraced 
the enſign of the croſs, compenſated their want 
of pay by the plunder of the Mahometan vil- 
lages : nineteen Syrian merchants, who traded 
under the public faith, were deſpoiled and 
hanged by the Chriſtians; and the denial of 
ſatisfaction juſtified the arms of the ſultan 
Khalil. He marched againſt Acre, at the head 
of ſixty thouſand horſe and one hundred and 
forty thouſand foot : his train of artillery (if I 
may uſe the word) was numerous and welghty ; 
the ſeparate timbers of a ſingle engine were 
tranſported in one hundred waggons ; and the 
royal hiſtorian Abulfeda, who ſerved with the 
troops of Hamah, was himſelf a ſpectator of 
the holy war. Whatever might be the vices of 
the Franks, their courage was rekindled by 
enthuſiaſm and deſpair ; but they were torn by 
the diſcord of ſeventeen chiefs, and overwhelm- 
ed on all ſides by the powers of the ſultan, 


The loſs of After a ſiege of thirty-three days, the double 


Acre and 
the Holy 


Land, 


A. D. 1291. 
May 18. 


* 


wall was forced by the Moſlems; the principal 
tower yielded to their engines; the Mamalukes 
made a general aſſault; the city was ſtormed; 
and death or ſlavery was the lot of ſixty thou- 
ſand Chriſtians. The convent, or rather for- 
treſs, of the Templars reſiſted three days 
longer; but the great maſter was pierced with 
an arrow; and, of five hundred knights, only 
ten were left alive, leſs happy than the victims 
of the ſword, if they lived to ſuffer on a 


ſcaffold in the unjuſt and cruel proſcription of 


the whole order. The king of Jeruſalem, the 
patriarch, and the great maſter of the hoſpital, 
effected their retreat to the ſnore; but the ſea 
was rough; the veſſels were inſufficient; and 

great 
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great numbers of the fugitives were drowned 
before they could reach the iſle of Cyprus, 
which might comfort Luſignan for the loſs of 
Paleitine. By the command of the ſultan, the 
churches and fortifications of the Latin cities 
were demoliſhed : a motive of avarice or fear 
{till opened the holy ſepulchre to ſome devout 
and defenceleſs pilgrims; and a mournful 
and ſolitary filence prevailed along the coaſt 
which had ſo long reſounded with the wok L D's 
DEBATE (109). 


(109) See the final expulſion of the Franks, in Sanutus, I. iii. p. ii. 
c. 11-23. Abulfeda, Macrizi, &c. in de Guignes, tom. iv. p. 162. 
164. and Vertot, tom. i. I. iii, p. 407—428. 
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HAF. 1. 


Schiſm of the Greeks and Latins.— State of Con- 
ſtantinople. Revolt of the Bulgarians.—lIſaac 
Angelus dethroned by his Brother Alexius.— 
Origin of the Fourth Cruſade.— Alliance of 
the French and Venetians with the Son of 
Jſfaac.—T heir naval Expedition to Conſtanti- 
nople.— The two Sieges and final Conqueſt of 
the City by the Latins. 


Schiſm of HE reſtoration of the Weſtern empire 
_— AO by Charlemagne, was ſpeedily followed 
by the ſeparation of the Greek and Latin 
churches (1). A religious and national animo- 
ſity ſtill divides the two largeſt communions of. 
the Chriſtian world; and the ſchiſm of Con- 
ſtantinople, by alienating her moſt uſeful allies 
and provoking her molt dangerous enemies, 
has precipitated the decline and fall of the Ro- 

man empire in the Eaſt. 
Their aver- In the courſe of the preſent hiſtory, the aver- 
nn o the fon of the Greeks for the Latins has been often 
viſible and conſpicuous. It was originally de- 
rived from the diſdain of ſervitude, inflamed, 
after the time of Conſtantine, by the pride of 
equality or dominion ; and finally exaſperated 
by the preference which their rebellious ſub- 
jets had given to the alliance of the Franks. 
In every age, the Greeks were proud of their 
ſuperiority in profane and religious knowledge: 
they 


(1) In the ſucceſſive centuries, from the ixth to the xviiith, Mo- 
ſheim traces the ſchiſm of the Greeks, with learning, clearneſs, and 
impartiality : the fliogue (Inſtitut. Hiſt. Eccleſ. p. 27).), Leo III. 
p. 303. Photius, p. 307, 308. Michael Cerularius, p. 370, 377, 

c. 
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they had firſt received the light of Chriſtianity ; 
they had pronounced the decrees of the ſeven 
general councils : they alone poſſeſſed the lan- 
guage of ſcripture and philoſophy ; nor ſhould 
the Barbarians, immerſed in the darkneſs of the 
Weſt (2), preſume to argue on the high and 
myſterious queſtions of theological ſcience. 
Thoſe Barbarians deſpiſed in their turn the reſt- 
leſs and ſubtle levity of the Orientals, the au- 
thors of every hereſy; and bleſſed their own 
ſimplicity, which was content to hold the tradi- 
tion of the apoſtolic church. Yet in the ſe- 
venth century, the ſynods of Spain, and after- 
wards of France, improved or corrupted the 
Nicene creed, on the myſterious ſubject of the 
third perſon of the Trinity (3). In the long 
controverſies of the Eaſt, the nature and gene- 
ration of the Chriſt had been icrupulouſly de- 
— fined; and the well-known relation of father 
and ſon ſeemed to convey a faint image to the 
human mind. The idea of birth was leſs ana- 
logous to the Holy Spirit, who, inſtead of a 
divine gift or attribute, was conſidered by the 
Catholics, as a ſubſtance, a perion, a god; he 
was not begotten, but in the orthodox ityle he 
proceeded. Did he proceed from the father 
alone, perhaps by the Son ? or from the Father 
and the Son? Ihe firſt of thele opinions was 
aſſerted by the Greeks, the ſecond by the Latins; 
and the addition to the Nicene creed of the 

word 


(2) Audpe: $v7o5Biug Kay anoTponr a, PILAR ex TXDTEG av%OuvTES, 
rng yap Eomnepie woipag Lr1pyov yeornpara (Phot. Epiſt. p. 47. 
edit. Montacut.). Ihe Oriental patriarch continues to apply the 
images of thunder, earthquake, hail, wild-boar, præcurſors of Anti- 
chriſt, &c. &c. 

(3) The myſterious ſubject of the procefſion of the Holy Ghoſt, is 
diſcuſſed in the hiſtorical, theological, and controverſial ſenfe, or non- 
ſenſe, by the Jeſuit Petavius (Dogmata Theologica, tom, ii. J. vii. 
p. 362—440.). 
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word filioque, kindled the flame of diſcord be- 
tween the Oriental and the Gallic churches. 
In the origin of the diſpute, the Roman pon- 
tiffs affected a character of neutrality and mo- 
deration (4): they condemned the innovation, 
but they acquieſced in the ſentiment, of their 
Tranſalpine brethren: they ſeemed deſirous of 
caſting a veil of ſilence and charity over the 
ſuperfluous reſearch; and in the correſpondence 
of Charlemagne and Leo the third, the pope 
aſſumes the liberality of a ſtateſman, and the 
prince deſcends to the paſſions and prejudices 
But the orthodoxy of Rome 
ſpontaneouſly obeyed the impulſe of her tem- 
poral policy; and the f#/iogue, which Leo wiſhed 
to eraſe, was tranſcribed in the ſymbol and 
chaunted in the hturgy of the Vatican. 
Nicene and Athanaſian creeds are held as the 
Catholic faith, without which none can be 
ſaved ; and both Papiſts and Proteſtants muſt 
now ſuſtain and return the anathemas of the 
Greeks, who deny the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt from the Son, as well as from the Fa- 
Such articles of faith are not ſuſceptible 
of treaty ; but the rules of diſcipline will vary 
in remote and independent churches ; and the 
reaſon, even of divines, might allow, that the 
difference is inevitable and harmleſs. The craft 


of a prieſt (5). 


Variety of ther. 
eccleſiaſtical 


IX. P. 27 7—286.). 


The 


OT 


(4) Before the ſhrine of St. Peter he placed two ſhields of the 
weight of 944 pounds of pure ſilver; on which he inſcribed the text 
of both creeds (utroque ſymbolo), pro amore et cautela orthodoxæ fi- 
dei (Anaſtaſ. in Leon. III. in Muratori, tom. iii. pars i. 
His language moſt clearly proves, that neither the filioque, nor the 
Athanaſian creed, were received at Rome about the year 830. 

(5) The Miſh of Charlemagne preſſed him to declare, that all who 
rejected the filioque, at leaſt the doctrine, muſt be damned. All, re- 
plies the pope, are not capable of reaching the altiora myſteria, qui 

otuerit, et non voluerit, ſalvus eſſe non poteſt (Collect. Concil. tom. 
The potuerit would leave a large loop-hole of 


p. 208.). 
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or ſuperſtition of Rome has impoſed on her 
prieſts and deacons the rigid obligation of celi- 
bacy; among the Greeks, it is confined to the 
biſhops ; the loſs 1s compenſated by dignity or 
annihilated by age; and the parochial clergy, 
the papas, enjoy the conjugal ſociety of the 
wives whom they have married before their 
entrance into holy orders. A queſtion con- 
cerning the Azyms was fiercely debated in the 
eleventh century, and the effence of the Eu- 
chariſt was ſuppoſed in the Eaſt and Weſt, to 
depend on the uſe of leavened or unleavened 
bread. Shall I mention in a ſerious hiſtory the 
furious reproaches that were urged againſt the 
Latins, who, for a long while remained on the 
defenſive? They neglected to abſtain, accord- 
ing to the apoſtolical decree, from things 
ſtrangled, and from blood : they faſted, a Jew- 
iſh obſervance ! on the Saturday of each week : 

during the firſt week of Lent they permitted the 
uſe of milk and cheeſe (6); their infirm monks 
were indulged in the taſte of fieſh; and animal 
greaſe was ſubſtituted for the want of vegetable 
oil: the holy chriſm or unction in baptiſm, was 
reſerved to the epiſcopal order: the biſhops, as 
the bridegrooms of their churches, were deco- 
rated with rings; their prieſts ſnaved their faces, 
and baptized by a ſingle immerſion. Such 
were the crimes which provoked the zeal of the 
patriarchs of Conſtantinople ; and which were 


juſtified with equal zeal by the doctors of the 
Latin church (7)- 


Bigotry 


(6) In France, after ſome harſher laws, the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline 
is now relaxed : milk, cheeſe, and butter, are become a perpetual, 
and eggs an annual, indulgence in Lent (Vie privée des Frangois, 
tom. * £47 27-38, ). 

(7) The original monuments of the ſchiſm, of the charges of the 


Greeks againſt the Latins, arc depoſited in the Epiſtles o 1 9 
(Epilt, 
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Ambitious Bigotry and national averſion are powerful 
— * magnifiers of every object of diſpute; but the 
triarch of immediate cauſe of the ſchiſm of the Greeks 
hrs * may be traced in the emulation of the leading 
the popes, prelates, who maintained the ſupremacy of the 
8::—886. old metropolis ſuperior to all, and of the reign- 
ing capital, inferior to none, in the Chriſtian 
world. About the middle of the ninth century, 
Photius (8), an ambitious layman, the captain 
of the guards and principal ſecretary, was pro- 
moted by merit and favour to the more deſira- 
ble office of patriarch of Conſtantinople. In 
ſcience, even eccleſiaſtical ſcience, he ſurpaſſed 
the clergy of the age; and the purity of his 
morals has never been impeached : but his or- 
dination was haſty, his rife was irregular ; and 
Ignatius, his abdicated predeceſſor, was yet ſup- 
ported by the public compaſſion and the obſti- 
nacy of his adherents. They appealed to the 
tribunal of Nicholas the firſt, one of the 
proudeſt, and moſt aſpiring of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, who embraced the welcome opportunity 
of judging and condemning his rival of the 
Eaſt. Their quarrel was embittered by a con- 
flict of juriſdiction over the king and nation of 
the Bulgarians ; nor was their recent converſion 
to Chriſtianity of much avail to either prelate, 
unleſs he could number the proſelytes among 
the ſubjects of his power. With the aid of his 
court the Greek patriarch was victorious ; but 
in the furious conteſt he depoſed in his turn the 
ſucceſlor of St. Peter, and involved the Latin 


church 


(Fpiſt. Encyclica, ii. p. 479—06T.) and of Michael Cerularius (Caniſii 
Antiq. IL.ectiones, tom. iii. p. i. p. 281-324. edit Baſnage, with the 
prolix anſwer of cardinal Humbert). | 
(3) The x'h volume of the Venice edition of the Councils, contains 
all the acts of the ſynods, and hiſtory of Photius : they are abridged, 
with a faint tinge of prejudice or prudence, by Dupin and Fleury. 
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church in the reproach of hereſy and ſchiſm. 
- Photius ſacrificed the peace of the world to a 
ſhort and precarious reign : he fell with his pa- 
tron, the Cæſar Bardas; and Baſil the Mace- 
donian performed an act of juctice in the reſto- 
ration of Ignatius, whoſe age and dignity had 
not been ſufficiently reſpected. From his mo- 
naſtery, or priſon, Photius ſolicited the favour 
of the emperor by pathetic complaints and art- 
ful flattery; and the eyes of his rival were 
ſcarcely cloſed, when he was again reſtored to 
the throne of Conſtantinople. After the death 
of Baſil, he experienced the viciſſitudes of courts 
and the ingratitude of a royal pupil: the patri- 
arch was again depoſed, and in his laſt folitary 
hours he might regret the freedom of a ſecular 
and ſtudious life. In each revolution, the breath, 
the nod, of the ſovereign had been accepted by 
a ſubmithve clergy ; and a ſynod of three hun- 
dred biſhops was always prepared to hail the 
triumph, or to ſtigmatize the fall, of the holy, 
or the execrable, Photius (9). By a deluſive 
promiſe of ſuccour or reward, the popes were 
tempted to countenance theſe various proceed- 
ings; and the ſynods of Conſtantinople were 
ratified by their epiſtles or legates. But the 


court and the people, Ignatius and Photius, 


were equally adverſe to their claims; their mi- 
niſters were inſulted or impriſoned; the pro- 
ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt was forgotten; Bul- 
garia was for ever annexed to the Byzantine 
throne; and the ſchiſm was prolonged by their 
rigid cenſure of all the multiplied ordinations 


of 


(9) The ſynod of Conſtantinople, held in the year 869, is the vizit 
of the general councils, the laſt aſſembly of the Eaſt which is receg- 
niſed by the Roman church. She rejects the ſynods of Conſlantino- 
ple of the years 867 and 879, which were, however, equally nume- 
rous and noiſy; but they were favourable to Photius, 
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of an irregular patriarch, The darkneſs and 
corruption of the tenth century ſuſpended the 
intercourſe, without reconciling the minds, of 
the two nations. But when the Norman ſword 
reſtored the churches of Apulia to the juriſdic- 
tion of Rome, the departing flock was warned, 
by a petulant epiſtle of the Greek patriarch, to 
avoid and abhor the errors of the Latins. The 
riſing majeſty of Rome could no longer brook 
The pP*5 the inſolence of a rebel; and Michael Cerula- 
nicate the xrius WAS excommunicated in the heart of Con- 
patriarch of ſtantinople by the pope's legates. Shaking the 
nople and duſt from their feet, they depoſited on the altar 
A. B. 10%, of St. Sophia a direful anathema (10), which 
July .6. enumerates the ſeven mortal hereſies of the 
Greeks, and devotes the guilty teachers, and 
their unhappy ſectaries, to the eternal ſociety 
of the devil and his angels. According to the 
emergencies of the church and ſtate, a friend- 
ly correſpondence was ſometimes reſumed ; the 
language of charity and concord was ſometimes 
affected; but the Greeks have never recanted 
their errors; the popes have never repealed 
their ſentence : and from this thunderbolt we 
may date the conſummation of the ſchiſm. It 
was enlarged by each ambitious ſtep of the Ro- 
man pontiffs: the emperors bluſhed and trem- 
bled at the ignominious fate of their royal bre- 
thren of Germany; and the people was ſcan- 
dalized by the temporal power and military 
life of the Latin clergy (11). 


The 


(10) See this anathema in the Councils, tom xi. p. . go. 

(11) Anna Comnena (Alexiad, I i. p. 31—33.) repreſents the ab- 
horrence, not only of the church, but of the palace, for Gregory VII. 
the popes, and the Latin communiou. The ſtyle of Cinnamus and 
Nicetas is ſtill more vehement. Yet how calm is the voice of hiſ- 
tory compared with that of po emics ! 
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nouriſhed and manifeſted in the three firſt expe- 
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The averſion of the Greeks and Latins was Enmity of 


the Greeks 
and Latins, 


ditions to the Holy Land. Alexius Comnenus . b. 


contrived the abſence at leaſt of the formidable 
pilgrims : his ſucceflors, Manuel and Ifaac An- 
gelus, conſpired with the Moſlems for the ruin 
of the greatelt princes of the Franks ; and their 
crooked and malignant policy was ſeconded by 
the active and "voluntary obedience of ever 
order of their ſubjects. Of this hoſtile temper, 
a large portion may doubtleſs be aſcribed to the 
difference of language, dreſs, and manners, 
which ſevers and alienates the nations of the 
globe. The pride, as well as the prudence, of 
the ſovereign, was deeply wounded by the in- 
truſion of foreign armies, that claimed a right 
of traverſing his dominions and paſſing under 
the walls of his capital: his ſubjects were in— 
ſulted and plundered by the rude ſtrangers of 
the Weſt; and the hatred of the puſillanimous 
Greeks was ſharpened by ſecret envy of the 
bold and pious enterpriſes of the Franks. But 
theſe profane cauſes of national enmity were 
fortified and inflamed by the venom of religi— 
ous zeal. . Inſtead of a kind embrace, an hoſp1- 
table reception from their Chriſtian brethren of 
the Eaſt, every tongue was taught to repeat the 
names of ſchiſmatic and heretic, more odious 
to an orthodox ear than thoſe of pagan and in- 
fidel: inſtead of being loved for the general 
conformity of faith and worſhip, they were ab- 
horred for ſome rules of diſcipline, ſome quei- 
tions of theology, in which themſelves or their 
teachers might differ from the Oriental church. 
In the cruſade of Louis the ſeventh, the Greel: 
clergy waſhed and purified the altars which had 
been defiled by the ſacrifice of a French prieſt. 
Vol. XI. M The 
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The companions of Frederic Barbaroſſa deplore 
the injuries which they endured, both in word 
and deed, from the peculiar rancour of the 
biſhops and monks. "Their prayers and ſer— 
mons excited the people againſt the impious 
Barbarians ; and the patriarch 1s accuſed of de- 
claring, that the faithful might obtain the re- 
demption of all their fins by the extirpation of 
the ſchiſmatics (12). An enthuſiaſt, named Do- 
rotheus, alarmed the fears, and reſtored the 
confidence, of the emperor, by a prophetic aſ- 
ſurance, that the German heretic, after aſſault- 
ing the gate of Blachernes, would be made a 
ſignal example of the divine vengeance. The 
paſſage of theſe mighty armies were rare and 
perilous events; but the cruſades introduced a 
frequent and familiar intercourſe between the 
two nations, which enlarged their knowledge, 
without abating their prejudices. The wealth 
and luxury of Conſtantinople demanded the 
productions of every climate: theſe imports 
were balanced by the art and labour of her nu- 
merous inhabitants; her ſituation invites the 
commerce of the world; and, in every period 
of her exiſtence, that commerce has been in 


the hands of foreigners. After the decline of 


Amalphi, the Venetians, Piſans, and Genoeſe, 
introduced their factories and ſettlements into 
the 


(12) His anonymous hiſtorian (de Expedit. Aſiat. Fred. I. in Caniſy 
Lection, Antiq. tom. ili. pars ii. p. 511. edit. Bafnage) mentions the 
ſcrmons of the Greek patriarch, quomodo Grzcis injunxerat in remiſ- 
ſionem peccatorum peregrinos occidere et delere de terra. Tagino ob- 
ſerves (in Scriptores Freher. tom. i. p. 409. edit. Struv.), Greci hz- 
reticos nos appellant : clerici et monachi dictis et factis perſequuntur. 
We may add the declaration of the emperor Baldwin fifteen years 
afterwards; Hæc eſt / gens quæ Latinos omnes non hominum nomi- 
ne, ſed canum dignabatur; quorum ſanguinem eſſundere penè inter 
merita reputabant (Geſta Innocent. III. c. 92. in Muratori, Script. 
Rerum Italicarum. tom. iii. pars i. p. 536). There may be ſome ex- 


aggeration, but it was as effe&t | for the action and re- action of 


hatred. 


*K 
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the capital of the empire: their ſervices were 
rewarded with honours and immunities ; they 
acquired the poſſeſſion of lands and houſes ; 
their families were multiplied by marriages with 
the natives; and, after the toleration of a Ma- 
hometan moſch, it was impoſſible to interdict 
the churches of the Roman rite (13). The two 
wives of Manuel Comnenus (14) were of the 
race of the Franks; the firſt, a ſiſter-in-law of 
the emperor Conrad ; the ſecond, a daughter 
of the prince of Antioch : he obtained for his 
ſon Alexius a daughter of Philip Auguitus king 
of France; and he beſtowed his own daughter 
on a marquis of Montferrat, who was educated 
and dignified in the palace of Conſtantinople. 
The Greek encountered the arms, and aſpired 
to the empire, of the Weſt ; he eſteemed the 
valour, and truſted the fidelity, of the 
Franks (15); their military talents were unfitly 
recompenſed by the lucrative offices of judges 
and treaſurers ; the policy of Manuel had ſoli- 


cited the alliance of the pope; and the popular 


voice accuſed him of a partial bias to the nation 
and religion of the Latins (16). During his 
reign, and that of his ſucceſſor Alexius, they 

M 2 were 


(13) See Anna Comnena (Alexiad, I. vi. p. 161, T62.), and a re- 
markable paſſage of Nicetas (in Manucl. I. v. c. 9.), who obſerves of 
the Venetians, #aT# 0jnm x& Ppatpia; Tir Kuvravrwe Tv Ty; 
oK WAA a EaTo, &c. 

(14) Ducange, Fam Byzant. p. 126, 187. 

(15) Nicetas in Manuel. I. vii. c. 2. Regnante enim (Manuele) 
- + apud cum tantam Latinus populus repererat gratiam, ut neglectis 
Greculis ſuis tanquam viris mollibus et effœminatis,, . . folis Latinis 
grandia committeret negotia . . . erga eos protuſi liberalitate abun- 
dabat . . ex onini orbe ad eum tanquam ad benefactorem nobiles et 
ignobiles concurrebant. Willerm. Tyr. xxii. c. 10. 

(16) The ſuſpicions of the Grecks would have been confirmed, it 
they had ſeen the political epiſtles of Manuel to pope Alexander III. 
the enemy of his enemy Frederic I, in which the eniperor declares his 
wiſh of uniting the Greeks and Latins as one flock under one ſhep- 
herd, &c. (Sce Fleury, Hiſt. Ecclcf. tom. xv. p. 137. 213. 243.) 
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were expoſed at Conſtantinople to the reproach 

of foreigners, heretics, and favourites ; and 
this triple guilt was ſeverely expiated in the 
tumult, which announced the return and ele- 
their maſſa- vation of Andronicus (17). The people roſe 
Ad. 118g. in arms; from the Aſiatic ſhore the tyrant diſ- 
patched his troops and gallies to aſſiſt the natio- 

nal revenge; and the hopeleſs reſiſtance of the 
ſtrangers ſerved only to juſtify rhe rage, and 
ſharpen the daggers, of the aſſaſſins. Neither 
age, nor ſex, nor the ties of friend{hip or 
kindred, could ſave the victims of national ha- 
tred, and avarice, and religious zeal : the La- 
tins were ſlaughtered in their houſes and in the 
ſtreets ; their quarter was reduced to aſhes ; the 
clergy was burnt in their churches, and the fick 

in their hoſpitals; and ſome eſtimate may be 
formed of the ſlain from the clemency which 
fold above four thouſand Chriſtians in perpetual 

g ſlavery to the Turks. The prieſts and monks 
were the loudeſt and moſt active in the deſtruc- 
tion of the ſchiſmatics; and they chaunted a 
thankſgiving to the Lord, when the head of a 
Roman cardinal, the pope's legate, was ſevered 
from his body, faſtened to the tail of a dog, 
and dragged, with ſavage mockery, through the 
city. The more diligent of the ſtrangers had 
retreated, on the firſt alarm, to their veſſels, 
and eſcaped through the Helleſpont from the 
ſcene of blood. In their flight, they burnt and 
ravaged two hundred miles of the ſea-coalt ; 
inflicted a ſevere revenge on the guiltleſs ſub- 
jects of the empire; marked the prieſts and 


monks as their peculiar enemies ; and compen- 
ſated, 


(17) See the Greek and Latin narratives in Nicetas (in Alexio Com- 
neno, c. 10.) and William of Tyre (I. xxii. c. 10, 11, 12, 13.); the 
Krſt ſoft and conciſe, the ſecond loud, copious, and tragical. 
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ſated, by the accumulation of plunder, the loſs 
of their property and friends. On their return, 
they expoſed to Italy and Europe the wealth and 
weakneſs, the perſidy and malice, of the Greeks, 
whoſe vices were painted as the genuine cha- 


racters of hereſy and ſchiſm. The ſcruples of 


the firſt cruſaders had neglected the faireſt op- 
portunities of ſecuring, by the poſſeſſion of 
Conſtantinople, the way to the Holy Land: a 
domeſtic revolution invited, and almoſt com- 
pelled, the French and Venetians to atchieve 
the conqueſt of the Roman empire of the 


1 | 


In the ſeries of the Byzantine princes, I have Reign and 


exhibited the hypocriſy and ambition, the ty- 


charac or of 
laac Ange- 


ranny and fall, of Andronicus, the laſt male“ 


of the Comnenian family who reigned at Con- 188 195, 
ſtantinople. The revolution, which caſt him +: 12. 


headlong from the throne, ſaved and exalted 
Iſaac Angelus (18), who deſcended by the fe— 
males from the ſame Imperial dynaſty. The 
ſucceſſor of a ſecond Nero might have found it 
an eaſy taſk to deſerve the eſteem and affection 
of his ſubjects : they ſometimes had reaſon to 
regret the adminiſtration of Andronicus. The 
ſound and vigorous mind of the tyrant was ca- 
pable of diſcerning the connection between his 
own and the public intcreſt ; and white he was 
feared by all who could inſpire him with fear, 
the unſuſpected people, and the remote pro- 
vinces, might bleſs the inexorable juſtice of 
their maſter. But his ſucceſſor was vain and 
jealous of the ſupreme power, which he wanted 

courage 


(18) The hiſtory of the reign of Iſaac Angelus is compoſed, in three 
books, by the ſenator Nicetas, p. 228—299.) ; and his offices of logo- 
thete, or principal ſecretary, and judge of the veil or palace, could 
not bribe the ihpartiality of the hiſtorian. He wrote, it is true, after 
the {all and death of his benefactor, 
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courage and abilities to exerciſe ; his vices were 
pernicious, his virtues (if he poſſefled any vir- 
tues) were uſeleſs, to mankind ; and the Greeks, 
who imputed their calamities to his negligence, 
denied him the merit of any tranſient or acci- 
dental benefits of the times. Iſaac ſlept on the 
throne, and was awakened only by the ſound 
of pleaſure: his vacant hours were amuſed by 
comedians and buffoons, and even to theſe but- 
foons the emperor was an object of contempt ; 
his teaſts and buildings exceeded the examples 
of royal luxury; the number of his eunuchs 
and domeſtics amounted to twenty thouſand ; 
and a daily ſum of four thouſand pounds of 
ſilver would ſwell to four millions ſterling the 
annual expence of his houſehold and table. 
His poverty was relieved by oppreſſion ; and 
the public diicontent was inflamed by equal 
abuſes in the collection, and the application, 
of the revenue. While the Greeks numbered 
the days of their ſervitude, a flattering propher, 
whom he rewarded with the dignity of patri- 
arch, aſſured him of a long and victorious reign 
of thirty-two years; during which he ſhould 
extend his ſway to mount Libanus, and his con- 
queſts beyond the Euphrates. But his only ſtep 
towards the accompliſhment of the prediction, 
was a ſplendid and ſcandalous embaſly to Sala- 
din (19), to demand the reſtitution of the holy 


ſepulchre, and to propoſe an offenſive and de- 


fenſive league with the enemy of the Chriſtian 
name. In theſe unworthy hands, of Iſaac and 
his brother, the remains of the Greek empire 

crumbled 


(85) See Bohadin, Vit. Saladin. p. 129-131. 226. verſ. Schul- 
tens. The ambaſſador of Iſaac was equally verſed in the Greek, 
French, and Arabic languages; a rare inſtance -in thoſe times. His 
embaſſies were received with honour, diſmiſſed without effect, and 
reported with ſcandal in the Weſt, *' NS ods 
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crumbled into duſt. The ifland of Cyprus, 

whoſe name excites the ideas of elegance and 

pleaſure, was uſurped by his nameſake, a Com- 

nenian prince: and by a ſtrange concatenation 

of events, the ſword of our Englifh Richard 

beſtowed that kingdom on the houſe of Luſig- 

nan, a rich compenſation for the loſs of Jeru- 

ſalem. | | 
The honour of the monarchy, and the fafety Revolt of 

of the capital, were deeply wounded by the re- rjans, © 

volt of the Bulgarians and Walachians. Since WD. ke. 

the victory of the ſecond Baſil, they had fup- 

ported. above an hundred and ſeventy years, 

the looſe dominion of the Byzantine princes ; 

but no effectual meaſures had been adopted to 

impoſe the yoke of laws and manners on theſe 

ſavage tribes. By the command of Ifaac, their 

ſole means of ſubſiſtence, their flocks and herds, 

were driven away, to contribute towards the 

pomp of the royal nuptials; and their fierce 

warriors were exaſperated by the denial of equal 

rank and pay in the military ſervice. Peter and 

Aſan, two powerful chieis, of the race of the 

ancient kings (20), aſſerted their own rights 

and the national freedom: their dæmoniac im- 

poſtors proclaimed to the crowd, that their glo- 

rious patron St. Demetrius had for ever defſert2d 

the cauſe of the Greeks ; and the conflagration _ 

ſpread from the banks of the Danube to the / 

hills of Macedonia and Thrace. After ſome 

faint efforts, Iſaac Angelus and his brother ac- 

quieſced in their independence ; and the Impe- 

rial troops were ſoon diſcouraged by the bones 

of their fellow-ſoldiers, that were ſcattered along 


the 


(20) Ducange, Familiæ Dalmaticæ, p. 318, 319, 320. The ori- 
ginal correſpondence of the Bulgarian king and the Roman pontiff, is 
inſcribed in the Geſta Innocent. III. c. 66—82. p. 513525. 
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the paſſes of mount Hæmus. By the arms and 
policy of John or Joannices, the ſecond king- 
dom of Bulgaria was firmly eſtabliſhed. The 
ſubtle Barbarian ſent an embaſſy to Innocent 
the third, to acknowledge himſelf a genuine ſon 
of Rome in deſcent and religion(21); and 
humbly received from the pope, the licence of 
coining money, the royal title, and a Latin arch- 
biſhop or patriarch. The Vatican exulted in 
the ſpiritual conqueſt of Bulgaria, the firſt ob- 
ject of the ſchiſm; and if the Greeks could 
have preſerved the prerogatives of the church, 
they would gladly have reſigned the rights of 

the monarchy. 
Uſurpatiom The Bulgarians were malicious enough to pray 
and ea for the long life of Iſaac Angelus, the ſureſt 
* pledge of their freedom and proſperity. Vet 
1195-1203, their chiefs could involve in the ſame indiſcri— 
April s minate contempt, the family and nation of the 
emperor. © In all the Greeks,” ſaid Aſan to 
his troops, *“ the ſame climate, and character, 
and education, will be productive of the fame 
fruits. Behold my lance,” continued the 
warrior, © and the long ſtreamers that float in 
* the wind. They differ only in colour; they 
are formed of the ſame filk and faſhioned by 
the ſame workman; nor has the ſtripe that 
is ſtained in purple, any ſuperior price or 
value above its fellows (22).” Several of 
theſe 


(21) The pope acknowledges his pedigree, a nobili urbis Romæ 
proſapià genitores tui originem traxerunt. This tradition, and the ſtrong 
reſemblance of the Latin and Walachian idioms, is explained by M. 
d'Anville (Frats de l'Europe, p.-258—262.). The Italian colomes of 
the Dacia of Trajan, were ſwept away by the tide of emigration from 
the Danube to the Volga, and 3 back by another wave from the 
Volga to the Danube. Poſlible but ſtrange! 

(22) This parable is in the beſt ſavage ſtyle; but I wiſh the Walach 
had not introduced the claſlic name of Nas, the experiment of the 
magnet or loadſtone, and the paſſage of an old comic poet (Nicetas, 
in Alex. Comneno, I. i. p. 299, 300.). 
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theſe candidates for the purple ſucceſſively roſe 
and fell under the empire of Iſaac: a general 
who had repelled the fleets of Sicily, was driven 
to revolt and ruin by the ingratitude of the 
prince; and his luxurious repoſe was diſturbed 
by ſecret conſpiracies and popular inſurrections. 
The emperor was ſaved by accident, or the 
merit of his ſervants: he was at length oppreſſ- 
ed by an ambitious brother, who, for the hope 
of a precarious diadem, forgot the obligations 
of nature, of loyalty, and of friendſhip (23). 
While Iſaac in the Thracian vallies purſued the 
idle and ſolitary pleaſures of the chace, his 
brother, Alexius Angelus, was inveſted with 
the purple, by the unanimous ſuffrage of the 
camp: the capital and the clergy ſubſcribed to 
their choice; and the vanity of the new love- 
reign rejected the name of his fathers, for the 
lofty and royal appellation of the Comnenian 
race. On the deſpicable character of Iſaac, I 
have exhauſted the language of contempt ; and 
can only add, that in a reign of eight years, 
the baſer Alexius (24) was ſupported by the 
maſculine vices of his wife Euphroſyne. The 
firſt intelligence of his fall was conveyed to the 
late emperor by the hoſtile aſpect and purſuit of 
the guards, no longer his own : he fled before 
them above fifty miles as far as Stagyra in Ma- 
cedonia ; but the fugitive, without an object or 
a follower, was arreſted, brought back to Con- 
ſtantinople, deprived of his eyes, and confined 
in a loneſome tower, on a ſcanty allowance of 


bread 


— 


(23) The Latins aggravate the ingratitude of Alexins, by ſuppoſing 
that he had been releaſed by his brother Ifaac from Furkiſh captivity, 
This pathetic tale had doubtleſs been repeated at Venice and Zara: 
but I do not readily diſcover its grounds in the Greek hiſtorians. 

(24) See the reign of Alexius Angelus, or Comnenus, in three 
books of Nicetas, p. 291—352- 
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bread and water. At the moment of the revo- 
lution, his fon Alexius, whom he educated in 
the hope of empire, was twelve years of age. 
He was ſpared by the uſurper, and- reduced to 
attend his triumph both in peace and war; but 
as the army was encamped on the ſea-ſhore, an 
Italian veſſel facilitated the eſcape of the royal 
youth ; and, in the diſguiſe of a common ſai- 
lor, hie eluded the earch of his enemies, paſſed 
the Helleipont, and found a ſecure refuge in 
the iſle of Sicily. After ſaluting the threſhold 
of the apoſtles, and imploring the protection of 
pope Innocent the third, Alexius accepted the 
kind invitation of his lifter Irene, the wife of 
Philip of Swabia, king of the Romans. But 
in his paſſage through Italy, he heard that the 


flower of Weſtern chivalry was aſſembled at 
Venice for the deliverance of the Holy Land ; 


and a ray of hope was kindled in his boſom, 
that their invincible {words might be employed 
in his father's reſtoration. 

About ten or twelve years after the loſs of 
Jeruſalem, the nobles of France were again 


ſummoned to the holy war by the voice of a 


- third prophet, leſs extravagant, perhaps, than 


Peter the hermit, but far below St. Bernard in 
the merit of an orator and a ſtateſman. An 
illiterate prieſt of the neighbourhood of Paris, 
Fulk of Neuilly (25), forlook his parochial du- 
ty, to aſſume the more flattering character of 
a popular and itinerant miſſionary. The fame 


of his ſanctity and miracles was ſpread over the 


tand ; he declaimed, with ſeverity and vehe- 
mence, againſt the vices of the age; and his 


ſermons, . 


(26) See Fleury, Fiſt Eccleſ. tom. xvi. p. 26, &c. and Villehar- 


douin, No 1. with the qbſervations of Ducange, which I always mcan 
to quote with the original text. 
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ſermons, which he preached in the ſtreets of 
Paris, converted the robbers, the uſurers, the 
proſtitutes, and even the doQors and ſcholars 
of the univerſity. No ſooner did Innocent the 
third aſcend the chair of St. Peter, than he pro- 
claimed in Italy, Germany, and France, the 
obligation of a new cruſade (26). The eloquent 
pontiff deſcribed the ruin of Jeruſalem, the 
triumph of the Pagans, and the ſhame of 
Chriſtendom : his liberality propoſed the re- 
demption of fins, a plenary indulgence to all 
who ſhould ſerve in Paleſtine, either a year in 
perſon, or two years by a ſubſtitute (27); and 
among his legates and orators who blew the ſa- 
cred trumpet,* Fulk of Neuilly was the loudeſt 
and moſt ſucceſsful. The ſituation of the prin- 
cipal monarchs was averſe to the pious ſummons. 
The emperor Frederic the ſecond was a child; 
and his kingdom of Germany was diſputed by 
the rival houſes of Brunſwick and Swabia, the 
memorable factions of the Guelphs and Ghi- 
belines. Philip Auguſtus of France had per- 
formed, and could not be perſuaded to renew, 
the perilous vow; but as he was not leſs ambi- 
tious of praiſe than of power, he chearfull 

inſtituted a perpetual fund for the defence of the 
Holy Land. Richard of England was fatiated 
with the glory and misfortunes of his firſt ad- 
venture, and he preſumed to deride the exhor- 
tations of Fulk of Neuilly, who was not abaſh- 


ed 


(26) The contemporary life of pope Innocent III. publiſhed by 
Baluze and Muratori (Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii pars i. 
p. 486—568.), is moſt valuable for the important and original docu- 
ments which are inſerted in the text. Ihe bull of the cruſade may 
be read, c. 84, 85. 

(27) Por- ce que cil 8 fut iſſi gran, ſi s'en eſmeurent mult li 
cuers des genz, et mult s'en croiſierent, porce que li pardons ere fi 
gran. Villehardouin, N? 1. Our philoſophers may refine on the 


cauſes of the cruſades, but ſuch were the genuine feelings of a French 
Enight, ; 


* 
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ed in the preſence of kings. You adviſe 
* me,” ſaid Plantagenet, to diſmiſs my three 
daughters, pride, avarice, and incontinence: 
* I bequeath them to the moſt deſerving; my 
pride to the knights-templars, my avarice to 
* the monks of Ciſteaux, and my incontinence 
* to the prelates.” But the preacher was heard 
and obeyed by the great vaſials, the princes of 
the ſecond order; and Theobald, or Thibaut, 
count of Champagne, was the foremoſt in the 
holy race. The valiant youth, at the age of 
twenty-two years, was encouraged by the do- 
meſtic examples of his father, who marched in 
the ſecond cruſade, and of his elder brother, 
who had ended his days in Paleſtine with the 
title of king of Jeruſalem : two thouſand two 
hundred knights. owed ſervice and homage to 
his peerage (28): the nobles of Champagne ex- 
celled in all the exerciſes of war (29); and, by 
his marriage with the heireſs of Navarre, Thi— 
baut could draw a band of hardy Gaſcons from 
either ſide of the Pyrenzan mountains. His 
companion in arms was Louis, count of Blois 
and Chartres; like himſelf of regal lineage, 
for both the princes were nephews, at the ſame 
time, of the kings of France and England. 
In a crowd of prelates and barons, who imi- 
tated their zeal, I diſtinguiſh the birth and me- 
rit 'of Matthew of Montmorency ; the famous 
Simon of Montfort, the ſcourge of the Albi- 
geois; and a valiant noble, Jeffrey of Ville- 

hardouin, 


(23) This number of ſiefs (of which 1800 owed liege homage) was 
enrolled in the church of St. Stephen at Troyes, and atteſted A. D. 
1213, by the marſhal and butler of Champagne (Ducange, Obſerv. 


P-.254.). ; ; ; 

(29) Campania. . . . militie privilegio ſingularius excellit . . .. in 
tyrociniis . . . W armorum, &c. Ducange, p. 249. from the 
od Chronicle of Jeruſalem, A. D. 1177—1199. 
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hardouin (30), marſhal of Champagne (31), who 
has condeſcended, in the rude idiom ot his age 
and country (32), to write or dictate (33) an 
original narrative of the councils and actions, 
in which he bore a memorable part. At the 
ſame time, Baldwin count of Flanders, who 
had married the ſiſter of Thibaut, aſſumed the 
croſs at Bruges, with his brother Henry and the 
principal knights and citizens of that rich and 
induſtrious province (34). The vow which the 
chiets had pronounced in churches, they rati- 


fied in tournaments : the operations of the war 


were debated in full and frequent aſſemblies; 
and it was reſolved to ſeek the deliverance of 
Paleſtine in Egypt, a country, ſince Saladin's 
death, which was almoſt ruined by famine and 


civil war. But the fate of ſo many royal armies 


diſplayed the toils and perils of a land expedi- 
tion; and, if the Flemings dwelt along the 
ocean, the French barons were deſtitute of 


{hips 


(30) The name of Ville-hardouin, was taken from a village and 
caſtle in the dioceſe of Troyes, near the river Aube, between Bar and 
Arceis. Ie family was ancient and noble; the elder branch of our 
hiſtorian exiſted aſter the year 1400; the younger, which acquired the 
principality of Achaia, merged in the houle of Savoy (Ducavge, 
p. 235245. ). 

(31) This office was held by his father and his deſcendants, but 
Ducange has not hunted it with his uſual fagacity. | ſind that, in the 
por 1356, it was in the family of Conflans; but theie provincial, 

ave been long fince eclipſed by the national, marſhals of Trauce. 

(32) This language, of which I ſhall produce ſome ſpecimens, is 
explained by Vigengre and Ducange in a verſion and glokary. The 
preſident des Broſſes (Mechaniſme des Langues, tom. ii. p 83.) gives 
it as the example of a language which has ceaſed to be French, aud is 
underitood only by grammarians. 

(33) His age, and his own expreſſion, moi qui ceſte oeuvre di 
(Ne 62, &c.), may Juſtify the ſuſpicion (more probable than Mr. 
Wood's on Homer), that he could neither read nor write. Yet Cham- 
pagne may boaſt of the two firſt hiſtorians, the noble authors of 
French proſe, Villehardouin and Joinville. 

(34) The cruſade and reigns of the counts of Flanders, Baldwin 
and his brother Henry, are the ſubject of a particular hiſtory by the 
ſeſuit Doutremens (Conſtantinopolis Belgica; Turnaci, 1635, w 
40), which I have only ſeen with the eyes of Ducange. 
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ſhips and ignorant of navigation. They em- 
braced the wile reſolution of chuſing fix depu- 
ties or repreſentatives, of whom Villehardouin 
was one, with a diſcretionary truſt to direct the 
motions, and to pledge the faith, of the whole 
confederacy. The maritime ſtates of Italy 
were alone poſſeſſed of the means of tranſport- 
ing the holy warriors with their arms and 
horles ; and the ſix deputies proceeded to Ve- 
nice to ſolicit, on motives of piety or inte- 
reſt, the aid of that powertul republic. 

In the invaſion of Italy by Attila, I have 
mentioned (35) the flight of the Venetians from 


ſcure ſhelter in the chain of iſlands that line the 
extremity of the Adriatic gulf. In the midſt 
of the waters, free, indigent, laborious, and in- 
acceſſible, they gradually coaleſced into a re- 
public: the firſt foundations of Venice were 
laid in the iſland of Rialto; and the annual 
election of the twelve tribunes was ſuperſeded 
by the permanent office of a duke or doge. 
On the verge of the two empires the Venetians 
exult in the belief of primitive and perpetual 
independence (36). Againſt the Latins, their 
antique freedom has been aſſerted by the ſword, 
and may be juſtified by the pen. Charlemagne 
himſelf reſigned all claims of ſovereignty to the 
iſlands of the Adriatic gulf; his ſon Pepin was 
repulſed in the attacks of the /agunas or canals, 
too deep for the cavalry, and too ſhallow for 


the veſſels; and in every age, under the Ger- 


man 


(35) Hiſtory, &c. vol. vi. p. 111—114. 

(36) The foundation and independence of Venice and Pepin's in- 
vaſion, are diſcuſſed by Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. A. PD. 810, No 4, 
Kc.) and Beretti (Diſſert. Chorograph. Italiæ medii Avi, in Mu: a- 
tort, Script. tom. x. p. 153.). The two critics have a flight bias, the 
Frenchman adverſe, the Italian favourable, to the republic. 
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man Cæſars, the lands of the republic have 
been clearly diſtinguiſhed from the kingdom of 
Italy. But the inhabitants of Venice were con- 
ſidered by themſelves, by ſtrangers, and by 
their ſovereigns, as an inalienable portion of 
the Greek empire (37); in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, the proofs of their ſubjection are nu- 
merous and unqueſtionable; and the vain titles, 
the ſervile honours of the Byzantine court, ſo 
ambitiouſly ſolicited by their dukes, would have 
degraded the magiſtrates of a free people. But 
the bands of this dependence, which was ne- 
ver abſolute or rigid, were imperceptibly re- 
laxed by the ambition of Venice, and the weak- 
neſs of Conſtantinople. Obedience was ſoft- 
ened into reipect, privilege ripened into prero- 
gative, and the freedom of domeſtic govern- 
ment was fortified by the independence of fo- 
reign dominion. The maritime cities of Iſtria 
and Dalmatia bowed to the {overeigas of the 


Adriatic ; and when they armed againit the 


Normans in the cauſe of Alexius, the emperor 
applied, not to the duty of his ſubjects, but to 
the gratitude and generoſity of his faithful al- 
lies. The ſea was their patrimony (38): the 

weſtern 


(37) When the ſon of Charlemagne mA rted his right of ſoy-reion- 
ty, he was anſwered by the loyal Venetians, 67% , dN beo Aer 


£1024 TE PO Bache (Conſtantin porphy rogenit de Admini— 
ſtrat. Imperii, pars ii. c 28. p 85 ); and the report of the ixth, etta- 
bliſhes the fact of the xch el de. which is confirmed by the embaſ- 

ſy of Liutprand of Cremona. "The annual tribute, which the em- 
peror allows them to pay to the king of italy, alleviates, by dou- 
bling, their ſervitude; but the hateful word ano mult he tranſlated, 

as in the charter of 827 (Laugier, Hitt. de Veniſe, tom. i. p. 67» 
&c.), by the ſofter appeltution of iti, or fideles. 

(38) See the xxvth and xxx'd differtations of the Antiquitates medii 
Avi of Muratori. From Anderlon's IIiſtory of Commerce, 1 un- 
derſtand that the Venetians did not trade to England defore the year 
1323. The moit flouriſhing ſtate of their wealth and commerce in 
the beginning of the xvth century, is agreeably deſcribed by the Abbc 
Dubos (Hiſt. de la Ligue de Cambray, tom. iu. p. 443— —480.) 
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weſtern parts of the Mediterranean, from Tuſ— 
cany to Gibraltar, were indeed abandoned to 
their rivals of Piſa and Genoa; but the Vene- 
tians acquired an early and lucrative ſhare of 
the commerce of Greece and Egypt. Their 
riches encreaſed with the encreaſing demand of 
Europe: their manufactures of filk and glaſs, 
perhaps the inſtitution of their bank, are of 
high antiquity 3 and they enjoyed the fruits of 
their induſtry in the magnificence of public and 
private life. To aſſert her flag, to avenge her 
injuries, to proted the freedom of navigation, 
the republic could launch and man a fleet of 
an hundred gallies; and the Greeks, the Sara- 
cens, and the Normans, were encountered by 
her naval arms. The Franks of Syria were 
aſſiſted by the Venetians in the reduction of the 
ſea-coaſt ; but their zeal was neither blind nor 
difintereſted ; and in the conqueſt of Tyre, they 
ſhared the ſovereignty of a city, the firit ſeat of 
the commerce of the world. The policy of Ve- 
nice was marked by the avarice of a trading, 
and the infolence of a maritime, power : yet 
her ambition was prudent ; nor did ſhe often 
forget that if armed gallies were the effect and 
ſafeguard, merchant veſſels were the cauſe and 
ſupply, of her greatneſs. In her religion, ſhe 
avoided the ſchiſm of the Greeks, without yield- 
ing a ſervile obedience to the Roman pontiff; 
and a free intercourſe with the infidels of eve 
clime appears to have allayed betimes the fever 
of ſuperſtition. Her primitive government was 
a looſe mixture of democracy and monarchy : 
the doge was elected by the votes of the gene- 
ral aſſembly; as long as he was popular and 
ſucceſsful, he reigned with the pomp and au- 
thority of a prince ; but in the frequent revo- 
lutions 
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lutions of the ſtate, he was depoſed, or ba- 


niſhed, or ſlain, by the juſtice or injuſtice of 


the multitude. The twelfth century produced 
the firſt rudiments of the wiſe and jealous ariſ- 
tocracy, which has reduced the doge to a pa- 
geant and the people to a cypher (39). 


177 


When the ſix ambaſſadors of the French pil- Alliance of 


grims arrived at Venice, they were hoſpitably 
entertained in the palace of St. Mark, by the 
reigning duke: his name was Henry Dando— 
lo (40); and he ſhone in the laſt period of hu- 
man life as one of the moſt illuſtrious charac- 
ters of the times. Under the weight of years, 
and after the loſs of his eyes (41), Dandolo re- 
tained a ſound underſtanding and a manly cou- 
rage; the ſpirit of an hero, ambitious to ſig- 
nalize his reign by ſome memorable exploits, 
and the wiſdom of a patriot, anxious to build 
his fame on the glory and advantage ot his 
country. He praiſed the bold enthuſiaſm and 
liberal confidence of the barons and their de- 

Vor. XI. N puties 


(39) The Venetians have been flow in writing and publiſhing their 
hiſtory, Their moſt ancient monuments are, 1. "The rude Chro- 
nicle (perhaps) of John Sagorninus (Venezia, 1765, in oQave), 
which repreſents the ſtate and manners of Venice in the year 1008. 
2. The larger hiſtory of the doge (13421 354) Andrew Dandolo, 
publiſhed for the firſt time in the xiith tom. of Muratori, A. D. 1728. 
The Hiſtory of Venice by the Abbe Laugier (Paris, 1728), is a 
work of ſome merit, which I have chiefly uſed for the conttitutional 

art. 
5 (40) Henry Dandolo was eighty-four at his eledion (A. P. 1192), 
and ninety-ſeven at his death (A. D. 1205). See the obſervations of 
Ducange ſur Villehardouin, N 204. But this extraordinary longevity 
is not obſerved by the original writers, nor does there exiſt another 
example of an hero near an hundred years of age ITheophraſtus 
might afford an inſtance of a writer of ninety-nine ; but inſtead ot 


eweynzorras (Prowem. ad CharaQter.), I am much inclined to read 


iBNprxorta* with his laſt editor Fiſcher, and the firſt thoughts ot 
Caſaubon, It is ſcarcely poſſible that the powers of the mind and 
body ſhould ſupport themſelves till ſuch a period of life. 

(41) The modern Venetians (Laugier, tom. ii. p. 119.) accuſe the 
emperor Manuel : but the calumny is refuted by Villehardouin and 


the old writers, who ſuppoſe that Dandolo loſt his eyes by a wound 
(No 34. and Ducange), 


the French 
and Vene- 


A. D. 1201. 
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puties ; in ſuch a cauſe, and with ſuch aſſoci- 
ates, he ſhould aſpire, were he a private man, 
to terminate his life ; but he was the ſervant of 
the republic, and ſome delay was requiſite to 
conſult, on this arduous buſineſs, the judgment 
of his colleagues. The propoſal of the French 
was firſt debated by the fix /ages who had been 
recently appointed to control the adminiſtration 
of the doge : it was next diſcloſed to the forty 
members of the council of ſtate; and finally 
communicated to the legiſſative er of four 

o were 
annually choſen in the ſix quarters of the city. 
In peace and war, the doge was ſtill the chief 
of the republic; his legal authority was ſup— 
ported by the perſonal reputation of Dandalo: 
his arguments of public intereſt were balanced 
and approved; and he was authoriſed to inform 
the ambaſſadors of the following conditions of 
the treaty (42). It was propoſed that the cru- 
ſaders ſhould aſſemble at Venice, on the feaſt 
of St. John of the enſuing year : that flat-bot- 
tomed veſſels ſhould be prepared for four thou- 
ſand five hundred horſes, and nine thouſand 
ſquires, with a number of ſhips ſufficient for 
the embarkation of four thouſand five hundred 
knights, and twenty thouſand foot : that during 
a term of nine months they ſhould be ſupplied 
with proviſions, and tranſported to whatſoever 
coaſt the ſervice of God and Chriſtendom 
ſhould require; and that the republic ſhould 
join the armament with a ſquadron of fifty gal- 
lies. It was required that the pilgrims ſhould 
pay, before their departure, a ſum of eighty- 


five thouſand marks of ſilver ; and that all con- 
queſts, 


(42) See the original treaty in the Chronicle of Andrew Dandolo, 
p. 323—346. : | 
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queſts, by ſea and land, ſhould be equally di- 
vided between the confederates. The terms 
were hard; but the emergency was preſſing, 
and the French barons were not leſs profuſe of 
money than of blood. A general aſſembly was 
convened to ratify the treaty : the ſtately chapel 
and place of St. Mark were filled with ten thouſand 
citizens; and the noble deputies were taught a 
new leſſon of humbling themſelves before the 
majeſty of the people. Illuſtrious Venetians,” 
ſaid the marſhal of Champagne, © we are ſent 
by the greateſt and moſt powerful barons of 
„France, to implore the aid of the maſters of 
the ſea for the deliverance of Jeruſalem. 
They have enjoined us to fall proſtrate at 
your feet; nor will we rife from the ground, 
till you have promiſed to avenge with us the 
injuries of Chriſt.” The eloquence of their 
words and tears (43), their martial aſpect, and 
ſuppliant attitude, were applauded by an uni- 
verſal ſhout; as it were, ſays Jeffrey, by the 
ſound of an earthquake. The venerable doge 
aſcended the pulpit to urge their requeſt by 
thoſe motives of honour and virtue, which alone 
can be offered to a popular aſſembly : the treaty 
was tranſcribed on parchment ; atteſted with 
oaths and ſeals, mutually accepted by the weep- 
ing and joyful repreſentatives of France and 
Venice; and diſpatched to Rome for the ap- 
probation of Pope Innocent the third. Two 
thouſand marks were borrowed of the merchants 
for the firſt expences of the armament. Of the 
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(43) A reader of Villehardouin muſt obſerve the ſrequent tears of 
the marſhal and his brother knights. Cachiez que la ot mainte lerme 
plorce de pitié (No 15.) ; mult plorant (ibid.); mainte lerme plorce 
(N® 34.); fi orent mult pitié et plorerent mult durement (N“ 69.) ; 
i ot maint lerme plorce de pitié (No 202.). They weep on every 
occaſion of grief, joy or devotion. 
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ſix deputies, two repaſſed the Alps to announce 
their ſucceſs, while their four compamions made 
a fruitleſs trial of the zeal and emulation of 

the republics of Genoa and Piſa. 
Aſſembly The execution of the treaty was ſtill oppoſed 
and «par- by unforeſeen difficulties and delays. The mar- 
cruſade ſhal, on his return to Troyes, was embraced 
— Ver and approved by Thibaut count of Champagne, 
8 who had been unanimouſly choſen general of 
== the confederates. But the health of that valiant 
youth already declined, and ſoon became hope- 
leſs; and he deplored the untimely fate, which 
condemned him to expire, not in a field of 
battle, but on a bed of ſickneſs. To his brave 
and numerous vaſſals, the dying prince diſtri- 
buted his treaſures : they ſwore in his preſence 
to accompliſh his vow and their own ; but ſome 
there were, ſays the marſhal, who accepted his 
gifts and forfeited their word. The more reſo- 
lute champions of the croſs held a parliament 
at Soiſſons for the election of a new general; 
but ſuch was the incapacity, or jealouſy, or re- 
luctance, of the princes of France, that none 
could be found both able and willing to aſſume 
the conduct of the enterpriſe. They acquieſced 
in the choice of a ſtranger, of Boniface mar- 
quis of Montferrat, deſcended of a race of he- 
roes, and himſelf of conſpicuous fame in the 
wars and negociations of the times (44); nor 
could the piety or ambition of the Italian chief 
decline this honourable invitation. After viſit- 
ing the French court, where he was received as 
a friend and kinſman, the marquis, in the 


church of Soiſſons, was inveſted with the croſs 


of 


(44) By a victory. (A. D. 1191) over the citizens of Aſti, by a 
cruſade to Paleſtine, and by an embaſſy from the pope to the German 
princes (Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom, x, p. 163. 202.) 
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of a pilgrim and the ſtaff of a general; and 
immediately repaſſed the Alps, to prepare for 
the diſtant expedition of the Faſt. About the 
feſtival of the Pentecoſt he diſplayed his ban- 
ner, and marched towards Venice at the head 
of the Italians : he was preceded or followed by 
the counts of Flanders and Blois, and the moſt 
reſpectable barons of France; and their num- 
bers were ſwelled by the pilgrims of Ger- 
many 745), whole object and motives were ſimi— 
lar to their own. The Venetians had fulfilled, 
and even ſurpaſſed, their engagements : ſtables 
were conſtructed for the horſes, and barracks 
for the troops ; the magazines were abundantly 
repleniſhed with forage and proviſions ; and the 
fleet of tranſports, ſhips, and gallies, was ready 
to hoiſt ſail, as ſoon as the republic had re- 
ceived the price of the freight and armament, 
But that price far exceeded the wealth of the 
cruſaders who were aſſembled at Venice. The 
Flemings, whole obedience to their count was 
voluntary and precarious, had embarked in 
their veſſels for the long navigation of the ocean 
and Mediterranean; and many of the French 
and Italians had preferred a cheaper and more 
convenient paſſage from Marſeilles and Apulia 
to the Holy Land. Each pilgrim might com- 
plain, that after he had furniſhed his own con- 
tribution, he was made reſponſible for the defi- 
ciency of his abſent brethren : the gold and 
ſilver plate of the chiefs, which they freely de- 
livered to the treaſury of St. Mark, was a ge- 
nerous but inadequate ſacrifice; and after all 

their 


(4;) See the cruſade of the Germans in the Hiitoria C. P. of Gun- 
ther (Caniſii Antiq. Lect. tom. iv. p. v.—vii.), who celebrates the pil- 

rimage of his abbot Martin, one of the preaching rivals of Fulk of 
Neuilly. His monaſtery, of the Ciſtercian order, was ſituate in the 
dioceſe of Baſil, 
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their efforts, thirty-four thouſand marks were 
{till wanting to complete the ſtipulated ſum. 
The obſtacle was removed by the policy and 
patriotiſm of the doge, who propoſed to the 
barons, that if they would join their arms in 
reducing ſome revolted cities of Dalmatia, he 
would expoſe his perſon in the holy war, and 
obtain from the republic a long indulgence, till 
ſome wealthy conqueſt ſhould afford the means 
of ſatisfying the debt. After much ſcruple and 
heſitation they choſe rather to accept the offer 
than to relinquiſh the enterpriſe ; and the firſt 
hoſtilities of the fleet and army were directed 
againſt Zara (46), a ſtrong city of the Sclavo- 
nian coaſt, which had renounced its allegiance 
to Venice, and implored the protection of the 
king of Hungary (47). The cruſaders burſt 
the chain or boom of the harbour; landed their 
horſes, troops, and military engines; and com- 


pelled the inhabitants, after a defence of five 


days, to ſurrender at diſcretion; their lives 
were ſpared, but the revolt was puniſhed by the 
pillage of their houſes, and the demolition of 
their walls. The ſeaſon was far advanced; the 
French and Venetians reſolved to paſs the win— 


ter in a ſecure harbour and plentiful country; 


but their repoſe was diſturbed by national and 
tumultuous 


(46) Jadera, now Zara, was a Roman colony, which acknowledged 
Auguſtus for its parent. It is now only two miles round, and con- 
tains five or ſix thouſand inhabitants; but the fortifications are ſtrong, 
and it 1s joined to the main land by a bridge. See the travels of the 
two companions, Spon and Wheeler (Voyage De Dalmatie, de Grece, 
&c. tom. i. p. 64—70. Journey into Greece, p. 8—14); the laſt of 
whom, by miſtaking Se/tertia for Sgfertii, values an arch with ſtatues 
and columns at twelve pounds. If, in his time, there were no trees 
near Zara, the cherry-trecs were not yet planted which produce our 
incomparable maraſquin 

(47) Katona (Hiſt. Critica Reg. Hungariæ, Stirpis Arpad. tom. iv. 
P. 536-358.) collects all the ſas and teſtimonies molt adverſe to the 
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tumultuous quarrels of the ſoldiers and mari- 
ners. The conqueſt of Zara had ſcattered the 
ſeeds of diſcord and ſcandal : the arms of the 
allies had been ſtained in their outſet, with the 
blood, not of infidels, but of Chriſtians : the 
king of Hungary and his new ſubjects were 
themſelves enliſted under the banner of the 
croſs; and the ſcruples of the devout, were 
magnified by the fear or laſſitude of the reluct- 
ant, pilgrims. The pope had excommunicated 
the falle cruſaders who had pillaged and maſ- 
ſacred their brethren (48), and only the mar- 
quis Boniface and Simon of Montfort eſcaped 
theſe ſpiritual thunders ; the one by his abſence 
from the ſiege, the other by his final departure 
from the camp. Innocent might abſolve the 
ſimple and ſubmiſſive penitents of France; but 
he was provoked by the ſtubborn reaſon of the 
Venetians, who refuſed to confeſs their guilt, 
to accept their pardon, or to allow, in their 
temporal concerns, the interpolition of a 
prieſt. 

The aſſembly of ſuch formidable powers by Alliance of 
ſea and land, had revived the hopes of young (49) P 
Alexius ; and, both at Venice and Zara, he ſo- the Greek 
licited the arms of the cruſaders, for his own{.,.." 98 
reſtoration and his father's (50) deliverance, Alexius, 
The royal youth was recommended by Philip 


king 


(48) See the whole tranſaction, and the ſentiments of the pope, 
in the Epiſtles of Innocent III. Geſta, c. 86, 87, 88. 

(49) A modern reader is ſurpriſed to hear of the valet de 
8 as applied to young Alexius, on account of his 
youth, like the infants of Spain, and the nobiliſimus puer of the Ro- 
mans. The pages and walets of the knights were as noble as them- 
ſelves (Villehardouin and 8 No 36.) 

(30) The emperor Iſaac is ſtyled by Villehardouin, Surſac (No 35, 
&c.), which may be derived from the French Sire, or the Greek 


Kop (xvpio;) melted into his proper name; the farther corruptions 
of Turſac and Conſerac will inſtru us what licence may have been 
uſed in the old dynaſties of Aſſyria and Egy«. 
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king of Germany: his prayers and preſence 
excited the compaſhon of the camp ; and his 
cauſe was embraced and pleaded by the marquis 
of Montferrat and the doge of Venice. A 
double alliance, and the dignity of Cæſar, had 
connected with the Imperial family the two elder 
brothers of Bonitace (51): he expected to de- 
rive a kingdom from the important ſervice ; and 
the more generous ambition of Dandolo was 
eager to ſecure the ineſtimable benefits of trade 
and dominion that might accrue to his coun- 
try (52). Their influence procured a favour- 
able audience for the ambaſſadors of Alexius ; 
and if the magnitude of his offers excited ſome 
ſuſpicion, the motives and rewards which he 
diſplayed might juſtify the delay and diverſion 
of thoſe forces which had been conſecrated to 
the deliverance of Jeruſalem. He promiſed, in 
his own and his father's name, that as ſoon as 
they ſhould be ſeated on the throne of Conſtan- 
tinople, they would terminate the long ſchiſm 
of the Greeks, and ſubmit themſelves and their 
people to the lawtul ſupremacy of the Roman 
church. He engaged to recompenſe the labours 
and merits of the cruſaders, by the immediate 
payment of two hundred thouſand marks of 
filver ; to accompany them in perſon to Egypt; 
or, if it ſhould be judged more advantageous, 
to maintain, during a year, ten thouſand men, 
4 „ and, 


(51) Reinier and Conrad; the former married Maria, daughter 
of the emperor Manuel Comnenus; the latter was the huſband of 
Theodora Angela, ſiſter of the emperors Iſaac and Alexius. 
Conrad abandoned the Greek court and princeſs for the glory of 
3 Tyre againſt Saladin (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 187. 
203.). ES SA tes 4 by | 

(52) Nicetas (in Alexio Comneno, I. iii. e. 9.) accuſes the doge and 
Venetians as the firſt authors of the war againſt Conſtantinople, and 


conſiders only as a & UT Ep xai, the arrival and ſhameſul offers 
of the royal cxile, Ay "7 Fe” 
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and, during his life, five hundred knights, for 
the ſervice of the Holy Land. Theſe tempting 
conditions were accepted by the republic of Ve- 
nice; and the eloquence of the doge and mar- 
quis perſuaded the counts of Flanders, Blois, 
and St. Pol, with eight barons of France, to 
join in the glorious enterpriſe. A treaty of 
offenſive and defenſive alliance was confirmed 
by their oaths and ſeals; and each individual, 
according to his ſituation and character, was 
ſwayed by the hope of public or private advan- 
tage ; by the honour of reſtoring an exiled mo- 
narch ; or by the ſincere and probable opinion, 
that their efforts in Paleſtine would be fruitlets 
and unavailing, and that the acquiſition of Con- 
ſtantinople muit precede and prepare the reco- 
very of Jeruſalem. But they were the chiefs 
or equals of a valiant band of freemen and vo- 
lunteers, who thought and acted for themſelves: 
the ſoldiers and clergy were divided; and, if a 
large majority ſubſcribed to the alliance, the 
numbers and arguments of the diflidents were 
ſtrong and reſpectable (53). The boldeſt hearts 
were appalled by the report of the naval power 
and impregnable ſtrength of Conſtantinople ; 
and their apprchenſions were diſguiſed to the 
world, and perhaps to themſelves, by the more 
decent objections of religion and duty. They 
alledged the ſanctity of a vow, which had 
drawn them from their families and homes to 
the reſcue of the holy ſepulchre ; nor ſhould 
the dark and crooked counſels of human policy 
divert 


(53) Villehardovin and Gunther repreſent the ſentiments of the 
two parties. The abbot Martin left the army at Zara, proceeded 
to Paleſtine, was ſent ambaſſador to Conſtant inople, and became 4 
reluctant witneſs of the ſecond ſiege. 
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divert them from a purſuit, the event of which 
was in the hands of the Almighty. Their firſt 
ofence, the attack of Zara, had been ſeverely 
puniſhed by the reproach of their conſcience 
and the cenſures of the pope ; nor would they 
again imbrue their hands in the blood of their 
fellow-chriſtians. The apoſtle of Rome had 
pronounced ; nor would they ufurp the right 
of avenging with the ſword the ſchiſm of the 
Greeks and the doubtful uſurpation of the By- 
zantine monarch. On theſe principles or pre- 
tences, many pilgrims, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for their valour and piety, withdrew from the 
camp; and their retreat was leſs pernicious 
than the open or ſecret oppoſition of a diſcon- 
tented party, that laboured, on every occaſion, 
to ſeparate the army and diſappoint the enter- 
riſe. 
Voyage Notwithſtanding this defection, the departure 
rom, £2 of the fleet and army was vigorouſly preſſed by the 
tinople, Venetians; whoſe zeal for the ſervice of the royal 
4 — youth concealed a juſt reſentment to his nation 
June 23. and family. They were mortified by the recent 
preference which had been given to Piſa the rival 
of their trade; they had a long arrear of debt 
and injury to liquidate with the Byzantine 
court ; and Dandolo might not diſcourage the 
popular tale, that he had been deprived of his 
eyes by the emperor Manuel, who perfidiouſly 
violated the fanQity of an ambaſſador. A fi- 
milar armament, for ages, had not rode the 
Adriatic : it was compoſed of one hundred and 
twenty flat-bottomed veſſels or palanders for the 
horſes; two hundred and forty tranſports filled 
with men and arms; ſeventy ſtore-ſhips laden 
with proviſions; and fifty ſtout gallies, well 


Prepared 
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prepared for the encounter of an enemy (54). 
While the wind was favourable, the ſky ſerene, 
and the water ſmooth, every eye was fixed with 
wonder and delight on the ſcene of military 
and naval pomp which overſpread the ſea. The 
ſhields of the knights and ſquires, at once an 
ornament and a defence, were arranged on 
either fide of the ſhips ; the banners of the na- 
tions and families were diſplayed from the ſtern ; 
our modern artillery was ſupplied by three hun- 
dred engines for caſting {tones and darts: 
the fatigues of the way were cheered with the 
ſound of muſic ; and the ſpirits of the adven- 
turers were raiſed by the mutual aſſurance, that 
forty thouſand chriſtian heroes were equal to 
the conqueſt of the world (55). In the navi- 
gation (56) from Venice and Zara, the fleet was 
ſucceſsfully ſteered by the {kill and experience 
of the Venetian pilots : at Durazzo, the confe- 
derates firſt landed on the territories of the 
Greek empire: the iſle of Cortu afforded a 
ſtation and repole ; they doubled without acci- 
dent the perilous cape of Malea, the ſouthern 
point of Peloponeſus or the Morea ; made a 
deſcent in the iſlands of Negropont and An- 
dros ; and caſt anchor at Abydus on the Aſiatic 
ſide of the Helleſpont. "Theſe preludes of con- 


queſt 


(54) The birth and dignity of Andrew Dandolo gave him the 
motive and the means of ſearching in the archives of Venice the me- 
morable ſtory of his anceſtor, His brevity ſeems to accuſe the co- 
pious and more recent narratives of Sanudo (in Muratori, Script. 
Rerum lItalicarum, tom. xx1.), Blondus, Sabellicus, and Rhamnu- 
ſius. 


(55) Villehardouin, Ne 62. His feelings and expreſſions are ori- 


ginal; he often weeps, but he rejoices in the glories and perils of 


war with a ſpirit unknown to a ſedentary writer, 

(56) In this voyage, almoit all the geographical names are cor- 
rupted by the Latins The modern appellation of Chalcis, and all 
Fubaa, is derived from its Euripus, Evripa, Nexri-po, Negroponi, 
which diſhonours our maps (d'Anville, Géographie Ancienne, tou, 1, 


p. 263.). 
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queſt were eaſy and bloodleſs ; the Greeks of 
the provinces, without pairiotiim or courage, 
were cruſhed by an irreſiſtible force; the pre- 
ſence of the lawtul heir might juſtify their obe- 
dience ; and it was rewarded by the modeſty 
and diſcipline of the Latins. As they pene- 
trated through the Helleſpont, the magnitude 
of their navy was compreſled in a narrow chan- 
nel; and the face of the waters was darkened 
with innumerable fails. They again expanded 
in the baſon of the Propontis, and traverſed 
that placid ea, till they approached the Euro- 
pean ſhore, at the abbey of St. Stephen, three 
leazues to the welt of Conſtantinople. The 
prudent doge difluaded them from diſperſing 
themielves in a populous and hoſtile land ; and, 
as their ſtock of proviſions was reduced, it was 
reiolved, in the ſeaſon of harveſt, to repleniſh 
their ſoreſhips in the fertile iſlands of the Pro- 
pontis. With this reſolution, they directed 
their courſe; but a ſtrong gale, and their own 
impatience, drove them to the eaſtward ; and 
ſo near did they run to the ſhore and the city, 
that ſome vollies of ſtones and darts were ex- 
changed between the ſhips and the rampart. 
As they paſſed along, they gazed with admira— 
tion on the capital of the Eaſt, or, as it ſhould 
ſeem, of the earth; riſing from her ſeven hills, 
and towering over the continents of Europe and 
Afia. The ſwelling domes and lofty ſpires of 
five hundred palaces and churches, were gilded 
by the ſun and reflected in the waters; the walls 
were crowded with ſoldiers and ſpectators, whoſe 
numbers they beheld, of whoſe temper they 
were ignorant; and each heart was chilled by 
the reflection, that, ſince the beginning of the 
world, ſuch an enterpriſe had never been un- 

dertaken 
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dertaken by ſuch an handful of warriors. But 
the momentary apprehenſion was diſpelled by 
hope and valour ; and every man, ſays the mar- 
ſhal of Champagne, glanced his eye on the 
{word or lance which he muſt fpecdily uſe in the 
glorious conflict (57). The Latins caſt anchor 
before Chalcedon; the mariners only were leſt 
in the veſſels; the loldiers, horſes, and arms, 
were ſafely landed; and, in the luxury of an 
Imperial palace, the barons taſted the firſt fruits 
of their ſuccels. On the third day, the fleet 
and army moved towards Scutari, the Aſiatic 
ſuburb of Conſtantinople; a detachment of 
five hundred Greek horſe was ſurpriſed and de- 
feated by fourſcore French knights; and in a 
halt of nine days, the camp was plentitully 
ſupplied with forage and proviſions. 
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In relating the invaſion of a great empire, it Fruitleſsne- 


may ſeem ſtrange that I have not deſcribed the 


of the ſtrangers. The Greeks, in truth, were 
an unwarlike people ; but they were rich, in- 
duſtrious, and ſubject to the will of a ſingle 
man ; had that man been capable of tear, when 
his enemies were at a diſtance, or of courage, 
when they approached his perſon. "The firſt 
rumour of his nephew's alliance with the French 
and Venetians was deſpiſed by the ufurper 
Alexius ; his flatterers perſuaded him, that in 
this contempt he was bold and ſincere ; and 
each evening in the cloſe of the banquet, he 
thrice diſcomſited the Barbarians of the Veit. 
Theſe Barbarians had been juſtly terrified by 


the report of his naval power; and the ſixteen 
hundred 


(57) Et ſachiez que il ne ot ſi hardi cui le cuer ne ſremiſt (e. 67 ). 
v6.5 0 Chaſcuns regardoit ſes armes . . . que par teins en aront met- 
tier (c. 68.), Such is the honeity of courage. 


goclation of 
che empe- 


obſtacles which ſhould have checked the progreſs v. 


Otto — ̃ ꝗ——— — — — 
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hundred fiſhing-boats of Conſtantinople (58) 


could have manned a fleet, to fink them in the 
Adriatic, or ſtop their entrance in the mouth of 
the Helleſpont. But all force may be anni- 
hilated by the negligence of the prince and the 
venality of his miniſters. The great duke, or 
admiral, made a ſcandalous, almoſt a public, 
auction of the fails, the maſts, and the rigging : 

the royal foreſts were reſerved for the more im- 
portant purpoſe of the chace; and the trees, 
ſays Nicetas, were guarded by the eunuchs, 
like the groves of religious cathy (59). From 
his dream of pride, Alexius was awakened by 
the ſiege of Zara and the rapid advances of the 
Latins ; as ſoon as he ſaw the danger was real, 
he thought it inevitable; and Ins vain pre- 
ſumption was loſt in abject deſpondency and 
deſpair. He ſuffered theſe contemptible Barba- 
rians to pitch their camp in the ſight of the pa- 


Jace; and his apprehenſions were thinly diſ- 


guiſed by the pomp and menace of a ſuppliant 
embaſſy. The ſovereign of the Romans was 
aſtoniſhed (his ambaſſadors were inſtructed to 
jay) at the hoſtile appearance of the ſtrangers. 
It "hoſe pilgrims were ſincere in their vow for 
the deliverance of Jeruſalem, his voice muſt 
applaud, and his treaſures ſhould aſſiſt, their 
pious deſign; but ſhould they dare to invade 
the fanQuary of empire, their numbers, were 
they ten times, more conſiderable, ſhould not 
protect them from his juſt reſentment. The 
anſwer of the doge and barons was ſimple and 

magnanimous. 


(58) Eandem urbem plus in, ſolis navibus piſcatornm abundare, 
quam illo, in toto navig io. Habebat enim mille et ſexcentas piſcatorias 
naves . . Ecllicas autem five mercatorias habebant inſinitæ multi- 
tudinis e porti m tutiſſimum. Gunther, Hiſt. C. P. c. 8. p. 10, 

(59) Kab ep Leh ANTEWY, ELTEL» ky * Veo@uTevTw! raf de on 


ep.. ,. TETW» Nicctas in Alex. Comneno, I. iii. c. 9. p. 348. 
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magnanimous. In the cauſe of honour and 
“ juſtice,” they ſaid, © we deſpiſe the uſurper 
„ of Greece, his threats, and his offers. Our 
„ friendſhip and his allegiance are due to the 
„ lawful heir, to the young prince who is ſeat— 
„ ed among us, and to his father, the emperor 
& Iſaac, who has been deprived of his ſceptre, 
his freedom, and his eyes, by the crime of 
an ungrateful brother. Let that brother con- 
* feſs his guilt, and implore forgiveneſs, and 
© we ourſelves will intercede, that he may be 
© permitted to live in affluence and ſecurity. 
« But let him not inſult us by a ſecond mei- 
„ ſage: our reply will be made in arms, in 
* the palace of Conſtantinople.” 

On the tenth day of their encampment at 


191 


Paſſage of 
X the Eoſpho- 
Scutari, the cruſaders prepared themſelves, as rus, © 


ſoldiers and as catholics, for the paſſage of the J*Y s. 


Boſphorus. Perilous indeed was the adven- 
ture; the ſtream was broad and rapid; in a 
calm the current of the Euxine might drive 
down the liquid and unextinguiſhable fires of 
the Greeks; and the oppoſite ſhores of Europe 
were defended by ſeventy thouſand horſe and 
foot in formidable array. On this memorable 
day, which happened to be bright and pleaſant, 
the Latins were diſtributed in fix battles or 
diviſions; the firſt, or vanguard, was led by 
the count of Flanders, one of the moit power- 
ful of the Chriſtian princes in the {kill and 
number of his croſs-bows. The four ſucceſlive 
battles of the French were commanded by his 
brother Henry, the counts of St. Pol and Blois, 
and Matthew of Montmorency, the laſt of 
whom was honoured by the voluntary ſervice 
of the marſhal and nobles of Champagne. The 
ſixth diviſion, the rcar-guard and reſerve of 


the 
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the army, was conducted by the marquis of 
Montferrat, at the head of the Germans and 
Lombards. The chargers, ſaddled, with their 
long capariſons dragging on the ground, were 
embarked in the flat palanders (60); and the 
knights ſtood by the ſide of their horſes, in 
complete armour, their helmets laced, and their 
lances in their hands. Their numerous train 
of ſerjeants (61) and archers occupied the tran- 
ſports ; and each tranſport was towed by the 
ſtrength and ſwiftneſs of a galley. The fix 
diviſions traverſed the Boſphorus, without en- 
countering an enemy or an obſtacle; to land 
the foremoſt was the wiſh, to conquer or die 
was the reſolution, of every diviſion and of 
every ſoldier. Jealous of the pre-eminence of 
danger, the knights in their heavy armour 
leaped into the fea, when it roſe as high as their 
girdle ; the ſerjeants and archers were animated 
by their valour ; and the ſquires, letting down 
the draw-bridges of the palanders, led the 
horſes to the ſhore. Before the ſquadrons could 
mount, and form, and couch their lances, the 
ſeventy thouſand Greeks had vaniſhed from 
their tight; the timid Alexius gave the ex- 
ample to his troops; and it was only by the 
plunder of his rich pavillions that the Latins 

were 


(50) From the verſion of Vignere I adopt the well-founding word 
felander, which is ſtill uſed, I believe, in the Mediterranean But 
had 1 written in French, I ſhould have preferred the original and ex- 
preilive denommation of er, or buiſſiers, from the huis, or door, 
v. hich was let down as a draw- bridge; but which, at ſca, was cloſed 
into the fide of the ſhip (fee Ducange ſur Villchardouin, No 14. and 
Joinville, p. 27. 28. edit. du Louvre.). 

(61) To avoid the vague expreſſions of followers, &c. I uſe, aſter 
Villehardouin, the word ſerjeants for all horſemen who were not 
knights. There were ſerjeants at arms, and ſerjeants at law; and if 
we viſit the parade and Weſtminſter-hall, we may obſerve the ſtrange 
reſult of the diſtinction (Ducange, Gloſſar. Latin. Serviertes, &c, 
tom vi. p. 226—231.). 
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were informed that they had fought againſt an 
emperor. In the firſt conſternation of the 
flying enemy, they reſolved by a double attack 
to open the entrance of the harbour. The 
tower of Galata (62), in the ſuburb of Pera, 


was attacked and ſtormed by the French, while 


the Venetians aſſumed the more difficult taſk 
of forcing the boom or chain that was ſtretch- 
ed from that tower to the Byzantine ſhore. 
After ſome fruitleſs attempts, their intrepid 
perſeverance prevailed : twenty ſhips of war, the 
relics of the Grecian navy, were either ſunk or 
taken: the enormous and maſſy links of iron 
were cut aſunder by the ſhears, or broken by 
the weight, of the gallies (63); and the Vene- 
tian fleet, ſafe and triumphant, rode at anchor 
in the port of Conſtantinople. By theſe daring 
atchievements, a remnant of twenty thouſand 
Latins folicited the licence of beſieging a ca- 
pital which contained above four hundred 
thouſand inhabitants (64), able, though not 
willing, to bear arms in the defence of their 


country. Such an account would indeed fup- 
Vor. XI. O | pole 


(62) It is necdleſs to obſerve, that on the ſubject of Galata, the 
chain, &c. Ducange is accurate and full, Conſult likewiſe the proper 
chapters of the C. P. Chriſtiana of the fame author. The inhabitants 
of Galata were ſo vain and ignorant, that they applied to themſelves 
St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Galatians, | 

(63) The veffel that broke the chain was named the Eagle, Agulla 
(Dandol, Chronicon. p. 322.), which Blondvs (de Geſtis Venet.) has 
changed into Aquilo 4 north-wind. Ducange, Obſervations, No 83. 
maintains the latter reading; but he had not ſeen the reſpectable text 
of Dandolo, nor did he enough conſider the topography of the harbour. 
Ihe ſouth-eaſt would have been a more effectual wind f 

(64) Quatre cens mil homes ou plus (Villehardouin, Ne 1 34.),. muſt 
be underſtood of men of a military age. Le Beau (Hiſt du Bas Em- 
pire, tom. Xx. p. 417.) allows Conſtantinople a million of inhabitants, 
of whom 60,000 horſe, and an infinite number of foot ſoldiers. In its 
preſent decay, the capital of the Ottoman empire may contain 400,000 
ſouls (Bell's Travels, vol ii p. 401, 402.) ; but as the Lurks keep no 
regiſters, and as circumſtances are fallacious, it is impoſſible. to aſcer- 
tain (Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, tom, i. p. 18, 19.) the real popu- 
louſnels of their cities, 
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poſe a population of near two millions ; but 
whatever abatement may be required in the 
numbers of the Greeks, the belief of thoſe 
numbers will equally exalt the fearlefs ſpirit of 
their aſſailants. 

In the choice of the attack, the French and 
Venetians were divided by their habits of lite 
and warfare. The former affirmed with truth, 
that Conſtantinople was moſt acceſſible on the 
ſide of the ſea and the harbour. The latter 
might aſſert with honour, that they had long 
enough truſted their hves and fortunes to a 
frail bark and a precarious element, and loudly 
demanded a trial of knighthood, a firm ground, 
and a cloſe onſet, either on foot or horſeback. 
After a prudent compromiſe, of employing the 
two nations by ſea and land, in the ſervice beſt 
ſuited to their character, the fleet covering the 
army, they both proceeded from the enrrancc 
to the extremity of the harbour; the ſtone 
bridge of the river was haſtily repaired; and 
the fix battles of the French formed their en- 
campment againſt the front of the capital, the 
baſis of the triangie which runs about four 
miles from the port to the Propontis (65). On 
the edge of a broad ditch, at the foot of a lofty 
rampart, they had leiſure to contemplate the 
difficulties of their enterpriſe. The gates to 
the right and left of their narrow camp poured 
forth frequent ſallies of cavalry and light. in- 
fantry, which cut off their ſtragglers, ſwept the 
country of proviſions, founded the alarm five 
or fix times in the courſe of each day, and 
compelled 


(65) On the moſt correct plans of Conſtantinople, I know not bow 
to meaſure more than 4000 paces. Yet Vilichardouin computes the 
ſpace at three leagues (Ne 86.). If his eye were not deceived, he 
muſt reckon by the old Gallic league of 1500 paces, which might il! 
be uſed in Champagne, Ly 2201 
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compelled them to plant a pallifade, and fink 
an entrenchment, for their immediate ſafety. 
In the ſupplies and convoys the Venetians had- 
been too ſparing, or the Franks too voracious : 
the uſual complaints of hunger and ſcarcit 

were heard, and perhaps felt: their ſtock of 
flour would be exhauſted in- three weeks ; and 
their diſguſt of ſalt meat tempted them to taſte 
the fleſh of their horſes. The trembling uſurper 
was ſupported by Theodore Laſcaris, his ſon-in- 
law, a valiant youth, who aſpired to fave and 
to rule his country ; the Greeks, regardleſs of 
that country, were awakened: to the defence of 
their religion ; but their firmeſt hope was in 
the ſtrength and ſpirit of the Varangian guards, 
of the Danes and Engliſh, as they are named 
in the writers of the times (66). After ten days 
inceſſant labour, the ground was levelled, the 
ditch filled, the approaches of the beſiegers 
were regularly made, and two hundred and 
fifty engines of aſſault exerciſed their various 
powers to clear the rampart, to batter the walls, 
and to ſap the foundations. On the firſt ap- 
pearance of a breach, the ſcaling-ladders were 
applied : the numbers that defended the van- 
tage ground repulſed and oppreſſed the adven- 
turous Latins ; but they admired the reſolution 
of fifteen knights and ſerjeants, who had gained 


the aſcent, and maintained their perilous ita- 


tion till they were precipitated or made priſoners 
by the Imperial guards. On the fide of the 
harbour the naval attack was more ſucceſsfully 
conducted by the Venetians; and that indul- 


O 2 trious 


(66) The guards, the Varangi, are ſtyled by Villchardouin (Ne 89. 
95, &c.), Enylois et Danois avec leurs haches, Whatever had been 
their origin, a French pilgrim could not be miſtaken in the nations of 
which they were at that time compoſed, 
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trious people employed every reſource that was 
known and practiſed before the invention of 
gunpowder... A double line, three bow-ſhots 
in front, was formed by the gallies and ſhips ; 
and the ſwift motion of the former was ſup- 
ported by the weight and loftineſs of the latter, 
whoſe decks, and poops, and turret, were the 
platforms of military engines, that diſcharged 
their ſhot over the heads of the firſt line. The 
ſoldiers, who leaped: from the gallies on ſhore, 
immediately planted and aſcended their ſcaling- 
ladders, while the large ſhips, advancing more 
ſlowly into the intervals, and lowering a draw- 
bridge, opened a way through the air from 
their maſts to the rampart... In the midſt of 
the conflict, the doge, a venerable and conſpi- 
cuous form, ſtood aloft in complete armour on 
the prow of his galley. The great ſtandard: of 
St. Mark was diſplayed: before him ; his threats, 
promiſes, and exhortations, urged the diligence 
of the rowers; his veſſel was the firſt that 
ſtruck; and Dandalo was the firſt warrior on 
the ſhore. The nations admired the magnani- 
mity of the blind old man, without reflecting 
that his age and infirmities diminiſhed the price 
of life, and enhanced the value of immortal 
glory. On a ſudden, by an invifible hand (for 
the ſtandard-bearer. was: probably ſlain), the 
banner of the republic was fixed on the ram- 
part: twenty-five towers were rapidly occu- 
pied; and, by the cruel expedient of fire, the 
Greeks were driven from the adjacent quarter. 
The doge had diſpatched the intelligence of his 
ſucceſs, when he was checked by the danger 
of his confederates. Nobly declaring that he 
would rather die with the pilgrims than gain 


a victory by their deſtruction, Dandolo relin- 
| quiſhed 
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quiſhed his advantage, recalled his troops, and 
haſtened to the ſcene of action. He found the 
{ix weary diminutive battles of the French en- 
compaſſed by ſixty ſquadrons of the Greek ca- 
valry, the leaſt of which was more numerous 
than the largeſt of their divifions. Shame and 
deſpair had provoked Alexius to the laſt effort 
of a general fally; but he was awed by the 
firm order and manly aſpe& of the Latins ; 
and, after ſkirmiſhing at a diſtance, withdrew 
his troops in the cloſe of the evening. The 
filence or tumult of the night exaſperated his 
fears; and the timid uſurper, collecting a trea- 
ſure of ten thouſand pounds of gold, baſely 
deſerted his wife, his people, and his fortune; 
threw himſelf into a bark, ſtole through the 
Boſphorus, and landed in ſhameful ſafety in 
an obſcure harbour of Thrace. As ſoon as 
they were appriſed of his flight, the Greek 
nobles ſought pardon and peace in the dungeon 
where the blind Iſaac expected each hour the 
viſit of the executioner. Again ſaved and 
exalted by the viciſſitudes of fortune, the cap- 
tive in his Imperial robes was replaced on the 
throne, and ſurrounded with proſtrate ſlaves, 
whoſe real terror and affected joy he was in- 
capable of diſcerning. At the dawn of day, 
| hoſtilities were ſuſpended ; and the Latin chiefs 
were ſurpriſed by a meſſage from the lawful 
and reigning emperor, who was impatient to 
embrace his ſon and to reward his generous 
deliverers (67). 


But 


(67) For the firſt ſiege and conqueſt of Conſtantinople, we may read 
the original letter of the cruſaders to Innocent III. Geſta, c. 91. p. 
$33, 534. Villehardouin, No 95—9g. Nicetas in Alexio Comnen. 
I. iii. c. 10. p 349=—352. Dandolo, in Chron. p. 322 Gunther, and 
his abbet Martin, were not yet returned from their obſlinate pilgri- 
mage to Jeruſalem, or St. d'Acre, where the greateſt part of tie 
company had died of the plague. 
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But theſe generous deliverers were unwilling 
to releaſe their hoſtage, till they had obtained 
from his father the payment, or at leaſt the 
promiſe, of their recompenſe. They choſe four 
ambaſſadors, Matthew of Montmorenty, our 
hiſtorian the marſhal of Champagne, and two 
Venetians, to congratulate the emperor. The 
gates were thrown open on their approach, the 
ſtreets on both ſides were lined with the battle- 
axes of the Daniſh and Engliſh guard: the pre- 
ſence-chamber glittered with gold and jewels, 
the falſe ſubſtitutes of virtue and power ; by 
the ſide of the blind Iſaac, his wife was ſeated, 
the ſiſter of the king of Hungary; and by her 
appearance, the noble matrons of Greece were 
drawn from their domeſtic retirement, and 
mingled with the circle of ſenators and foldiers. 
The Latins, by the mouth of the marſhal, 
ſpoke like men, conſcious of their merits, but 
who reſpected the work of their own hands; 
and the emperor clearly underſtood, that his 
ſon's engagements with Venice and the pilgrims 


muſt be ratihed without heſitation or delay. 


Withdrawing into a private chamber wiih the 
empreſs, a chamberlain, an interpreter, and the 
four ambaſſadors, the father of young Alexius 
enquired with ſome anxiety into the nature of 
his ſtipulations. The ſubmiſhon of the Eaſtern 
empire to the pope, the ſuccour of the Holy 
Land, and a preſent contribution of two hun- 
dred thouſand marks of filver—* Theſe con- 
„ ditions are weighty,” was his prudent re— 
ply ; © they are hard to accept, and difficult to 
* perform. But no conditions can exceed the 
„ meaſure of your ſervices and deſerts.” After 
this ſatisfatory aſſurance, the barons mounted 
on horſeback, and introduced the heir of Con- 


ſtantinople 
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ſtantinople to the city and palace: his youth 


and marvellous adventures engaged every heart 
in his favour, and Alexius was ſolemnly 
crowned with his father in the dome of St. 
Sophia. In the firſt days of his reign, the 
people, already bleſſed with the reſtoration of 
plenty and peace, was delighted by the joyful 
cataſtrophe of the tragedy; and the diſcontent 
of the nobles, their regret, and their fears, 
were covered by the poliſhed ſurface of pleaſure 
and loyalty. The mixture of two diſcordant 
nations in the ſame capital, might have been 
pregnant with miſchief and danger; and the 
ſuburb of Galata, or Pera, was aſſigned for 
the quarters of the French and Venetians. But 
the liberty of trade and familiar intercourſe 
was allowed between the friendly nations; and 
each day the pilgrims were tempted by devotion 
or curioſity to viſit the churches and palaces of 
Conſtantinople. Their rude minds, inſenſible 
perhaps of the finer arts, were aſtoniſhed by 
the magnificent ſcenery : and the poverty of 
their native towns enhanced the populouſneſs 
and riches of the firſt metropolis of Chriſten- 
dom (68). Deſcending from his ſtate, young 
Alexius was prompted by intereſt and gratitude 
to repeat his frequent and familiar vitits to his 
Latin allies; and in the freedom of the table, 
the gay petulance of the French ſometimes for- 
got the emperor of the Eaſt (69). In their 

more 


(63) Compare, in the rude energy of Villehardouin (Ne 66, 109.), 
the infide and outſide views of Conttantinople, and their impreſſion on 
the minds of the pilgrins: cette ville (ſays he) que dv totes les aurres 
Cre ſouveraine. See the parallel paſſages of Fulcherius Carnote:i!ts, 
Fiſt. Hierolol, I. i. c. 4. and Will. 'I'yr. ii. 3. xx. 26 

(69) As they played at dice, the Latins tcok off his diadem, and 
clapped on his head a woolien or hairy cap, To jptytAo7gert; RK 


an N For KaTEuTELYty ovozur (Nicetas, p. 358.). I theſe merry 
| : companions 
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more ſerious conferences, it was agreed, that 
the re-union of the two churches muſt be the 
reſult of patience and time; but avarice was 
leſs tractable than zeal; and a large ſum was 
inſtantly diſburſed to appeaſe the wants, and 
ſilence the importuniiy, of the cruſaders (70). 
Alexius was alarmed by the approaching hour 
of their departure: their abſence might have 
relieved him from the engagement which he 
was yet incapable of performing ; but his 
friends would have left him, naked and alone, 
to the caprice and prejudice of a perfidious 
nation. He wiſhed to bribe their ſtay, the 


delay of a year, by undertaking to defray their 


expence, and to fatisfy, in their name, the 
freight of the Venetian veſſels. The offer was 
agitated in the council of the barons ; and, 
atter a repetition of their debates and ſcruples, 
a majority of votes again acquieſced in the 
advice of the doge and the prayer of the young 
emperor. At the price of ſixteen hundred 
pounds of gold, he prevailed on the marquis 
of Montferrat to lead him with an army round 
the provinces of Europe; to eſtabliſh his au- 
thority, and purſue his uncle, while Conſtan- 
tinople was awed by the preſence of Baldwin 
and his confederates of France and Flanders, 
ihe expedition was ſucceſsful ; the blind em- 
peror exulted in the ſucceſs of his arms, and 
liſtened to the predictions of his flatterers, that 
the ſame Providence which had raiſed him from 

the 


companions were Venetians, it was the inſolence of trade and a com- 
nion-wealth, 

(70) Villehardouin, Ne 101. Dandolo, p. 322. The doge affirms, 
that the Venetians were paid more ſlowly than the French; but he 
owns, that the hiſtories of the two nations differed on that ſubjeR. 
Had he read Villehardouin ? The Greeks complained, however, quod 
totius Græciæ opes tranſtuliſſet (Gunther, Hiſt. C. P. c. 13.). See the 
lamentations and invectives of Nicetas (p. 355). 
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the dungeon to the throne, would heal his 
gout, der his ſight, and watch over the long 
proſperity of his reign. Yet the mind of the 
ſuſpicious old man was tormented by the riſing 
2 of his ſon: nor could his pride conceal 
rom his envy, that, while his own name was 
pronounced in faint and reluctant acclamations, 
the royal youth was the theme of ſpontaneous 
and univerſal praiſe (71). 


201 


By the recent invaſion, the Greeks were Quarrel of 


awakened from a dream of nine centuries ; 
from the vain preſumption that the capital of 
the Roman empire was impregnable to foreign 
arms. The ſtrangers of the Weſt had violated 
the. city, and beſtowed the ſceptre, of Con- 
ſtantine : their Imperial clients ſoon became as 
unpopular as themſelves : the well-known vices 
of Iſaac were rendered ſtill more contemptible 
by his infirmities; and the young Alexius 
was hated as an apoſtate who had renounced 
the manners and religion of his country. His 
ſecret covenant with the Latins was divulged 
or ſuſpected; the people, and eſpecially the 
clergy, were devoutly attached to their faith 
and ſuperſtition ; and every convent, and every 
ſhop, reſounded with the danger of the church 
and the tyranny of the pope 72). An empty 
treaſury could ill ſupply the demands of regal 
luxury and foreign extortion : the Greeks re- 


Fuſed 


(71) The reign of Alexius Comnenns occnpi's three boots in Nice- 
tac, p. 291—3:2. he ſhort reſtoration of lizac and his ſon is diſ- 
pat.h-d in five chapters, p. 35 —362 

(7572) When Nicetas reproaches Alexius for his implous Hague, he 


beſtows the harſheſt names on the pope's new religion; perCov xa 
GTOW UTATOY , . « TAGENTPUTT,Y TIFEWs . . « TWY T8 Nana Tquvo uu! 
N,“ « . . fpeeraberu Te Xo peta ow TW TAkGw Pejpzio; 


0% (P. 348.). Such was the fiucere language of every Greek to the 
laſt gaſp of the empire. 


the Greeks 
and Latins. 
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fuſed to avert, by a general tax, the impending 
evils of ſervitude and pillage; the oppreſſion 
of the rich excited a more dangerous and per- 
ſonal reſentment; and if the emperor melted 
the plate, and deſpoiled the images, of the 
ſanctuary, he ſeemed to juſtify the complaints 
of herely and facrilege. During the abſence 
of marquis Bonitace and his Imperial pupil, 
Conſtantinople was viſited with a calamity 
which might be juſtly imputed to the zeal and 
indiſcretion of the Flemiſh pilgrims (73). In 
one of their viſits to the city, they were ſcan- 
dalized by the aſpect of a moſch or ſynagogue, 
in which one God was worſhipped, without a 
partner or a ſon. Their effectual mode of con- 
troverſy was to attack the infidels with the 
{word, and their habitation with fire : but the 
infidels, and ſome Chriſtian neighbours, pre- 
ſumed to defend their lives and properties: 
and the flames which bigotry had kindled con- 
ſumed the moſt orthodox and innocent ſtruc- 
tures. During eight days and nights, the con- 
flagration ipread above a league in front, from 
the harbour to the Propontis, over the thickeſt 
and moſt populous regions of the city. It is 
not ealy to count the ſtately churches and pa- 
laces that were reduced to a {moking ruin, to 
value the merchandiſe that periſhed in the 
trading ſtreets, or to number the families that 
were involved in the common deſtruction. By 
this outrage, which the doge and the barons in 
vain aftected to diſclaim, the name of the La- 

ins 


(73) Nicetas (p. 345.) is poſitive in the charge, and ſpecifies the 
Flemings CLEPTANIR though he is wrong in ſuppoſing it an ancieut 
name. Villehardouin (N® 1%.) exculpates the barons, and is ignorant 
perhaps affectedly ignorant) of the names of the guilty. 
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tins became {till more unpopular; and the 
colony of that nation, above fifteen thouſand 
perions, conſulted their ſafety in a haſty retreat 
from the city to the protection of their ſtandard 
in the ſuburb of Pera. The emperor returned 
in triumph ; but the firmeſt and moſt dextrous 
policy would have been inſufficient to ſteer him 
through the tempeit, which overwhelmed the 
perſon and government of that unhappy youth. 
His own inclination, and his iather's advice, 
attached him to his benetaQtors ; but Alexius 
heſitated between gratitude and patriotiſm, be- 
tween the fear of his ſubjects and of his allies 
(74). By his feeble and fluctuating conduct 
he loſt the eſteem and confidence of both; and, 
while he invited the marquis of Montferrat to 
occupy the palace, he ſuffered the nobles to 
conſpire, and the people to arm, for the deli- 
verance of their country. Regardleſs of his 
painful ſituation, the Latin chiefs repeated their 
demands, reſented bis delays, ſuſpected his in- 
tentions, and exacted a deciſive anſwer of peace 
or war. The haughty ſummons was delivered 
by three French knights and three Venetian 
deputies, who girded their ſwords, mounted 
their horſes, pierced throu h the angry multi- 
tude, and entered with a fearleſs countenance 
the palace and preſence oi the Greek emperor. 
In a peremptory tone, they recapitulated their 
ſervices and his engagements; and boldly de— 
clared, that unleſs their juſt claims were fully 
and immediately ſatisfied, they ſhould no longer 
hold him either as a ſovereign or a triend. 


After 


(74) Compare the ſuſpicions and complaints of Nicetas (p. 359 — 
362.) with the blunt charges of Baldwin of Flanders (Geſta Innocent, 
III. c. 92. p. 534+), cum patciarcha et mole nobilium, nobis pronuſſis 
perjurus et mendax. 
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After this defiance, the firſt that had ever 
wounded an Imperial ear, they departed with- 
out betraying any ſymptoms of fear; but their 
eſcape from a ſervile palace and a furious city 
aſtoniſhed the ambaſladors themſelves ; and their 
return to the camp was the ſignal of mutual 
hoſtility. 

The warre- Among the Greeks, all authority and viſ- 

A. P. 1204, dom were overborne by the impetuous multi- 
tude, who miſtook their rage tor valour, their 
numbers for ſtrength, and their fanaticiſm for 
the ſupport and inſpiration of Heaven. In the 
eyes of both nations Alexius was falſe and con- 
temptible: the baſe and ſpurious race of the 
Angeli was rejected with clamorous diſdain ; 
and the people of Conſtantinople encompafled 
the ſenate, to demand at their hand a more 
worthy emperor. To every ſenator, confpicu- 
ous by his birth or dignity, they ſucceſſively 
preſented the purple: by each ſenator the dead- 
ly garment was repulſed : the conteſt laſted 
three days; and we may learn from the hif- 
torian Nicetas, one of the members of the aſ- 
fembly, that fear and weakneſs were the guar- 
dians of their loyalty. A phantom, who va- 
niſhed in oblivion, was forcibly proclaimed by 
the crowd (75); but the author of the tumult, 
and the leader of the war, was a prince of the 
houſe of Ducas; and his common appellation 
of Alexius muſt be diſcriminated by the epithet 
of Mourzoufle (76), which in the vulgar idiom 
expreſſed the cloſe ae of his black and 


ſhaggy 


(75) His name was Nicholas Canabus; he deſerved the praiſe of 
Nicetas and the vengeance of Mourzoufle (p. 362. ). 

(76) Villehardoum (Ne 116.) ſpeaks of him as a favourite, without 
knowing that he was a prince of the blood, Angelus and Ducasr. 
Ducange, who pries into every corner, believes him to be the ſon of 
Iſaac Ducas Sebaſtocrator, and ſecond couſin of young Alexius. 
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ſhaggy eye-brows. At once a patriot and a 

courtier, the perfidious Mourzoufle, who was 
not deſtitute of cunning and courage, oppoſed 
the Latins both in ſpeech and action, inflamed 
the paſſions and prejudices of the Greeks, and 
inſinuated himſelf into the favour and confi- 
dence of Alexis, who truſted him with the 
office of great chamberlain, and tinged his buſ- 
kins with the colours of royalty. At the dead 
of night he ruſhed into the bed-chamber with 
an affrighted aſpect, exclaiming, that the palace 
was attacked by the people and betrayed by the 
guards. Starting from his couch, the unſuſ- 
pecting prince threw himſelf into the arms of 
his enemy, who had contrived his eſcape by a 
private ſtaircaſe. But that ſtaircaſe terminated 


in a priſon; Alexius was ſeized, ſtripped, and Alexivs an 
is father 


de -poted by 
2 Mourzou— 
fle, Febru- 


loaded with chains; and, after taſting ſome 
days the bitterneſs of death, he was poiſoned 
or {trangled, or beaten with clubs, at the com- 
mand, and in the preſence, of the tyrant. The 
emperor Iſaac Angelus ſoon followed his ſon 
to the grave, and Mourzoufle, perhaps, might 
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ary 8. 


ſpare the ſuperfluous crime of haſtening the ex- 


tinction of impotence and blindneſs. 


The death of the emperors, and the uturpa-* —2 
tion of Mourzoufle, had changed the nature of js * 


the quarrel. It was no longer the diſagreement 
of allies who over-valued their ſervices, or ne- 


April, 


glected their obligations: the French and Ve- 


netians forgot their complaints againſt Alexius, 
dropt a tear on the untimely fate of their com- 
panion, and ſwore revenge againſt the perfidi- 
ous nation who had crowned his aſſaſſin. Yet 
the prudent doge was ſtill inclined to negociate; 
he aſked as a debt, a ſublidy, or a fine, fifty 


thouſand pounds of gold, about two millions 
ſterling; 
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ſterling ; nor would the conference have been 
abruptly broken, if the zeal, or policy, of 
Mourzoufle had not refuſed to ſacrifice the 
Greek church to the ſafety of the ſtate (77). 
Amidſt the invectives of his foreign and do- 
meſtic enemies, we may diſcern, that he was 
not unworthy of the character which he had 
aſſumed, of the public champion: the ſecond 
ſiege of Conſtantinople was far more laborious 
than the firſt ; the treaſury was repleniſhed, and 
diſcipline was reitored, by a ſevere inquiſition 
into the abuſes of the former reign ; and Mour- 
zoulle, an iron mace in his hand, viſiting the 
poſts, and affecting the port and aſpect of a 
warrior, was an object of terror, to his foldiers, 
at leaſt, and to his kinſmen. Before and after 
the death of Alexius, the Grecks made two v1- 
gorous and well-conducted attempts to burn the 
navy in the harbour; but the ſkill and courage 
of the Venetians repulſed the fire-ſhips ; and the 
vagrant flames waſted themſelves without injury 
in the ſea (78). In a nocturnal fally, the 
Greek emperor was vanquiſhed by Henry, bro- 
ther of the count of Flanders; the advantages 
of number and ſurpriſe aggravated the ſhame of 
his defeat ; his buckler was found on the field 
of battle; and the Imperial ſtandard (79), a 
divine image of the Virgin, was preſented, as a 
trophy and a relic, to the Ciſtercian monks, 


the 


(77) This negociation, probable in itſelf, and atteſted by Nicetas 
(p. 365.), is omitted as ſcandalous by the delicacy of Dandolo and Vil- 
Ihardouin. 

(78) Baldwin mentions both attempts to fire the ſieet (Geſt. c. 92. 
p. $34, 535.); Villchardouin (Nꝰ 11 2—116.) only defcribes the firſt. 
It is remarkable, that neicher of theſe warriers obſerve any peculiar 
properties in the Greck fire. | 

(79) Ducange (Ne 79.) pours forth a torrent of learning on the 
on ſunon Imperial. This banner of the Virgin is ſhewn at Venice as a 


trophy and relic : if it be genuine, the pious doge muſt have cheated 
the monks of Citcaux, 
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the diſciples of St. Bernard. Near three months, 
without excepting the holy ſeaſon of Lent, were 
conſumed in ſkirmiſhes and preparations, be- 
tore the Latins were ready or reſolved for a ge- 
neral aſſault. The land-tortifications had been 
found impregnable; and the Venetian pilots re- 
preſented, that, on the ſhore of the Propontis, 
the anchorage was unſaſe, and the ſhips muſt be 
driven by the current far away to the ſtreights 
of the Helleipont ; a proſpect not unpleaſing to 
the reluctant pilgrims, who ſought every oppor- 


tunity of breaking the army. From the har- 


bour, therefore, the aſſault was determined by 
the aſſailants, and expected by the beſieged ; 

and the emperor had placed his ſcarlet pavilli- 
ons on a neighbouring height, to direct and 
animate the efforts of his troops. A fearleſs 
ſpectator, Whoſe mind could entertain the ideas 
of pomp and pleaſure, might have admired the 
long array of two embattled armies, which ex- 
tended above half a league, the one on the 
ſhips and gallies, the other on the walls and 
towers raiſed above the ordinary level by ſeveral 
ſtages of wooden turrets. Their firſt fury was 
ſpent in the diſcharge of darts, ſtones, and fire, 
from the engines ; but the water was deep ; the 
French were bold; the Venetians were ikilful ; 

they approached the walls ; ; and a deſperate con- 


flict of ſwords, ſpears, and battle-axes, was 


fought on the trembling bridges that grappled 
the 3 to the ſtable, batteries. In more 
than an hundred places, the aflault was urged, 
and the defence was fultained ; till the ſuperio- 
rity of ground and numbers finally prevailed, 
and the Latin trumpets ſounded a retreat. On 


the enſuing days, the attack was renewed with 


equal vigour and a ſimilar event; and, in the 


night. 
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night, the doge and the barons held a council, 
apprehenſive only for the public danger : not a 
voice pronounced the words of eſcape or treaty ; 
and each warrior, according to his temper, em- 
braced the hope of victory or the aſſurance of a 
glorious death (80). By the experience of the 
former ſiege, the Greeks were inſtructed, but 
the Latins were animated ; and the knowledge, 
that Conſtantinople might be taken, was of more 
avail than the local precautions which that know- 
tedge had inſpired for its defence. In the third 
aſſault, two ſhips were linked together to dou- 
ble their ſtrength; a ſtrong north wind drove 
them on the ſhore ; the biſhops of Troyes and 


Solflons led the van; and the auſpicious names 


of the pilgrim and the paradiſe reſounded along 
the line (81). The epiſcopal banners were diſ- 
played on the walls; an hundred marks of fil- 
ver had been promiſed to the firſt adventurers ; 
and if their reward was intercepted by death, 
their names have been immortaliſed by fame. 
Four towers were ſcaled ; three gates were burſt 
open; and the French knights, who might 
tremble. on the waves, felt themſelves invinci- 
ble on horſeback on the ſolid ground. Shall I 
relate that the thouſands who guarded the em- 
peror's perſon fled on the approach and before 
the lance of a ſingle warrior? Their ignomi- 
nious flight is atteſted by their countryman 
Nicetas; an army of phantoms marched with 
the French hero, and he was magnified to a 

glant 


(8) Villehardouin (Ne 126.) confeſſes, that mult ere grant perit; 
and Guntherus (Hiſt, C. P. c. 13.) aftirms, that nulla ſpes victoriæ ar- 
ridere poterat. Vet the knight deſpiſes thoſe who thought of flight, 
and the monk praiſes his countrymen ho were reſolved on death. 

(81) Baldwin, and all the writers, honour the names of theſe twe 
callics, felici auſpicio, 
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ziant in' the eyes of the Greeks (82). While 
the fugitives deſerted their poſts and caſt away 


their arms, the Latins entered the city under 
the banners of their leaders; the ſtreets and 


gates opened for their paſſage ; and either de- 


ſign or accident kindled a third conflagration, 
which conſumed in a few hours the meature of 
three of the largeſt cities of France (83). In 
the cloſe of evening, the barons checked their 
troops and fortified their ſtations; they were 
awed by the extent and populouſneſs of the ca- 


pital, which might yet require the labour of a 


month, if the churches and palaces were con- 
ſcious of their internal ſtrength. But in the 
morning, a ſuppliant proceſſion, with croſſes 
and images, announced the ſubmiſſion of the 
Greeks, arid deprecated the wrath of the con- 
querors ; the uſurper eſcaped through the golden 
gate; the palaces of Blachernæ and Boucoleon 
were occupied by the count of Flanders and the 
marquis of Montferrat ; and the empire which 
{till bore the name of Conſtantine, and the title 
of Roman, was ſubverted by the arms of the 
Latin pilgrims (84). | 

Vo“. XI. * Conſtan- 


(82) With an alluſion to Homer, Nicetas calls him ie opyvics, 
nine orgyæ, or eighteen yards high, a ſtature which would indeed 
have excuſed the terror of the Greeks. On this occaſion, the hiſtorian 
ſeems fonder of the marvellous, than of his country, or perhaps of 
truth. Baldwin exclaims in the words of the ptalmiſt, perſequitur 
unus ex nobis centum alienos. 4 | 

(83) Villehardouin (Ne 130.) is again ignorant of the authors of 
this more legitimate fire, which is aſcribed by Gunther to a quidam 
ern Teutonicus (c. 14.). They ſeem aſhamed, the incendia- 
ries: | 
(84) For the ſecond ſiege and conqueſt of Conſtantinople, ſee Ville- 
hardouin (N 113—13z2.), Baldwin's iid Epiſtle to Innocent III. 
(Geſta, c. 92. p. 534—537.), with the whole _ of Mourzoufle, in 
Nicetas (p. 363—375.); and borrow ſome hints from Dandolo 
(Chron. Venet. p. 323--330.) and Gunther (Hiſt. C. P. c. 14—18.), 


who add the decorations of prophecy and viſion. The former pro- 


duces an oracle of the Erythræan ſybil, of a great armament on the 
Adriatic, under a blind chief, againſt Byzantium, &c. Curious 
enough, were the prediction anterior to the fact. 
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Conſtantinople had been taken by ſtorm; 
and no reſtraints, except thoſe of religion and 
humanity, were impoſed on the conquerors by 
the laws of war. Boniface marquis of Mont- 
ferrat ſtill acted as their general; and the 
Greeks, who revered his name as that of their 
future ſovereign, were heard to exclaim in a 
lamentable tone, Holy marquis-king, have 
*© mercy upon us!” His prudence or com- 
paſſion opened the gates of the city to the fu- 
gitives; and he exhorted the foldiers of the 
crols to ſpare the lives of their, fellow-chriſtians. 
The ſtreams of blood that flow down the pages 
of Nicetas, may be reduced to the flaughter of 
two thouſand of his unreſiſting countrymen (85); 
and the greater part was maſſacred, not by the 
ſtrangers, but by the Latins, who had been 
driven from the city; and who exerciſed the re- 
venge of a triumphant faction. Yet of theſe 
exiles, ſome were leſs. mindful of injuries than 
of benefits; and Nicetas himſelf was indebted. 
for his ſafety to the generoſity of a Venetian 
metchant. Pope Innocent the third accuſes the 
pilgrims of reſpecting, in their luſt, neither age 
nor ſex, nor religious proteſhon : and bitterly 
laments that the deeds of darkneſs, fornication, 
adultery, and inceſt, were perpetrated in open 


day; and that noble matrons and holy nuns 


were polluted by the grooins and peaſants of the 
Catholic camp (86). It is indeed probable that 
the 


(85) Ceciderunt tamen ca die civium quaſi duo millia, &c, (Gun- 
ther, c. 18.) Arithmetic is an excellent touchſtone to try the amplifi- 
cations of paſhon and rhetoric. 

(36) Quidam (ſays Innocent III. Geſta, c. 94 p. 538.) nec reli- 
gioni, nec ætati, nec ſexui pepercerunt : ſed fornicationes, adulteria, 
et inceſtus in occulis omnium exercentes, non ſolùm maritatas et vi- 
duas, fed et matronas et virgines Deoque dicatas, (97 agar ten ſpur - 
citiis garcionum. Villchardouin takes no notice of theſe common in- 


cidents. 
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the licence of victory prompted and covered a 
multitude of fins : but it is certain, that the ca- 
pital of the Eaſt contained a ſtock of venal or 
willing beauty, ſufficient to ſatiate the deſires of 
twenty thouſand pilgrims ; and female priſoners 
were no longer ſubject to the right or abuſe of 
domeſtic ſlavery. The marquis of Montterrat 
was the patron of diſcipline and decency ; the 
count of Flanders was the mirrour of chaſtity : 
they had forbidden, under pain of death, the 
rape of married women, or virgins, or nuns ; 
and the proclamation was ſometimes invoked b 
the vanquiſhed (87) and reſpected by the vic- 
tors. Their cruelty and luſt were moderated 
by the authority of the chiefs, and feelings of 
the ſoldiers; for we are no longer deſcribing an 
irruption of the northern ſavages; and howe- 
ver ferocious they might ſtill appear, time, po- 
licy, and religion, had civilized the manners of 
the French, and {till more of the Italians. But 
a free ſcope was allowed to their avarice, which 
was glutted, even in the holy week, by the pil- 
lage of Conſtantinople. The right * victory, 
unſhackled by any promiſe or treaty, had con- 
fiſcated the public and private wealth of the 
Greeks; and every hand, according to its ſize 
and ſtrength, might lawfully execute the ſen- 
tence and ſeize the forfeiture. A portable and 
univerſal ſtandard of exchange was found in the 
coined and uncoined metals of gold and ſilver, 
which each captor at home or abroad might 
convert into the poſſeſſions moſt ſuitable to his 
temper and ſituation. Of the treaſures, which 
trade and luxury had accumulated, the ſilks, 


P 2 velvets, 


(87) Nicetas ſaved, and afterwards married, a noble virgin (p. 
380.), whom a ſoldier #7; pxzpru9t Dh RET YA tre, 
had almoſt violated in ſpite of the eat, r fv YET, 
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Diviſion of velvets, furs, the gems, ſpices, and rich move- 


the ſpoil, 


ables, were the moſt precious, as they could 
not be procured for money in the ruder coun- 
tries of Europe. An order of rapine was in- 
ſtituted; nor was the ſhare of each individual 
abandvned to induſtry or chance. Under the 
tremendous penalties of perjury, excommuni- 
cation and death, the Latins were bound to de- 
liver their plunder into the common ſtock : three 
churches were ſelected for the depoſit and diſ- 
tribution of the ſpoil : a ſingle ſhare was allotted 
to a foot ſoldier; two for a ſerjeant on horſe- 
back; four to a knight; and larger proportions 
according to the rank and merit of the barons. 
and princes. For violating this ſacred engage- 
ment, a knight belonging to the count of St. 
Paul was hanged with his ſhield and coat of 
arms round his neck : his example might render 
ſimilar offenders more artful and diſcreet ; but 
avarice was more powerful than fear : and it 1s 
generally believed, that the ſecret far exceeded 
the acknowledged plunder: Yet the magnitude 
of the prize ſurpaſſed the largeſt ſcale of expe- 
rience or expectation (88). After the whole 
had been equally divided between the French 
and Venetians, fifty thouſand marks were de- 
ducted to ſatisfy the debts of the former and 
the demands of the latter. The reſidue of the 
French amounted to four hundred thouſand 
marks of ſilver (89), about eight ern thou- 

ſand 


(88) Of the general maſs of wealth, Gunther obſerves, ut de pau- 

peribus et advenis cives ditiſſimi redderentur (Hiſt, C. P. c. 18.); 

Villchardouin (No 132.), that ſince the creation, ne fu tant gaaignie 

dans une ville; Baldwin (Geſta, c. 92.), ut tantum tota non videatur 
ollidere Latinitas. 

(89) Villchardouin, No 13 3==135- Inſtead of 400,000, there is a 
various reading of 500,000. Ihe Venetians had offered to take the 
whole booty, and to * 400 marks to cach knight, 200 to each prick 
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land pounds ſterling ; nor can I better appre- 
ciate the value of that ſum in the public and 
private tranſactions of the age, than by defining 
it as ſeven times the annual revenue of the 
kingdom of England (oo). 

In this great revolution we enjoy the ſingular 
felicity of comparing the narratives of Villehar- 
douin and Nicetas, the oppoſite feelings of the 
marſhal of Champagne and the Byzantine ſena- 
tor (91). At the firſt view it ſhould feem that 
the wealth of Conſtantinople was only trans- 
ferred from one nation to another ; and that 
the loſs and ſorrow of the Greeks is exactly ba- 
lanced by the joy and advantage of the Latins. 
But in the miſerable account of war, the gain 
is never equivalent to the loſs, the pleaſure to 
the pain : the ſmiles of the Latins were tran- 
ſient and fallacious ; the Greeks for ever wept 
over the ruins of their country; and their real 
calamities were aggravated by ſacrilege and 
mockery. ' What benefits accrued to the con- 
querors from the three fires which annihilated 


fo vaſt a portion of the buildings and riches of 
the city? What a ſtock of ſuch things, as 


could neither be uſed nor tranſported, was ma- 
liciouſly or wantonly deſtroyed? How much 
treaſure was idly waſted in gaming, debauchery, 


and riot? And what precious objects were bar- 


tered 


and horſeman, and Too to each foot-ſoldier : they would have been 
great loſers (Le Beau, Hiſt. du Bas-Empire, tom. xx. p. 506. I know 
not from whence). 

(go) At the council of Lyons (A. D. 1245), the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dors ſtated the revenue of the crown as below that of the foreign cler- 
gy, Which amounted to 60,000 marks a year (Matthew Paris, p. 45T. 
Hume's Hiſtory of England, vol ii. p. 170.). | 

(91) The diſorders of the ſack of Conſtantinople, and his own ad- 
ventures, are feelingly deſcribed by Nicetas, p. 365-369 and in the 
Status Urb. C. P. p. 37;—384. His complaints even of ſacrilege are 
preg by Innocent III. (Geſta, c. 92.); — Villehardouin does not 

etray a ſymptom of pity or remorſe. 
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tered for a vile price by the impatience or ig- 
norance of the ſoldiers, whoſe reward was 
ſtolen by the baſe induſtry of the laſt of the 
Greeks? Theſe alone, who had nothing to 
loſe, might derive ſome profit from the revo- 
lution ; but the miſery of the upper ranks of 
ſociety i is ſtrongly painted in the 13 ad- 
ventures of Nicetas himſelf. His ſtately palace 
had been reduced to aſhes in the ſecond con- 
flagration; and the ſenator, wich his family and 
friends, found an obſcure ſhelter in another 
houſe which he poſſeſſed near the church of St. 
Sophia. It was the door of this mean habita- 
tion that his friend the Venetian merchant 
guarded in the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, till Nicetas 
could fave, by a precipitate flight, the relics of 
his fortune and the chaſtity of his daughter. 
In a cold wintry ſeaſon, theſe fugitives, fed 
in the lap of proſperity, ee, on foot; his 
wife was with child; the deſertion of their 
faves compelled them to carry their baggage on 
their own ſhoulders; and their women, whom 
they placed in the centre, were exhorred to con- 
ceal their beauty with dirt, inſtcad of adorning it 
with paint and jewels. Fvery ſtep was expoled 
to infult and danger : the threats of the ſtrangers 
were leſs painful than the taunts of the plebei- 
ans, with whom they were now levelled; nor 
did the exiles breathe in ſafety till their mourn- 


ful pilgrimage was concluded at Selymbria, 


above forty miles from the capital. On the 
way they overtook the patriarch, without at- 
tendance and almoſt without apparel, riding on 
an aſs, and reduced to a ſtate of apoſtalical 
poverty, which, had it been voluntary, might 
perhaps have been meritorious. In the mean 
while, his deſolate churches were profaned by 

the 
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the licentiouſneſs and party zeal of the Latins. Sacrilege 


After {tripping the gems and pearls, they con- 
verted the chalices mto drinking-cups ; their 
tables, on which they gamed and feaſted, were 
covered with the pictures of Chriſt and the 
ſaints; and they trampled under foot the moſt 
venerable objects of the Chriſtian worſhip. In 
the cathedral of St. Sophia, the ample veil of 
the ſanctuary was rent aſunder for the ſake of 
the golden fringe; and the altar, a monument 
of art and riches, was broken in pieces and 
ſhared among the captors. Their mules and 
horſes were laden with the wrought filver and 
gilt carvings, which they tore down from the 
doors and pulpit; and if the beaſts ſtumbled 
under the burthen, they were ſtabbed by their 
impatient drivers, and the holy pavement 
ſtreamed with their impure blood. A proſtitute 
was ſeated on the throne of the patriarch; and 
that daughter of Belial, as ſhe is ſtyled, ſung 


and danced in the church, to ridicule the hymns 


and proceſſions of the Orientals. Nor were 
the repoſitories of the royal dead ſecure from 
violation: in the church of the apoſtles, the 
tombs of the emperors were rifled ; and it is 
ſaid, that after fix centuries the corpſe of Juſti— 
nian was found without any ſigns of decay or 
putrefaction. In the ftreets, the French and 
Flemings clothed themſelves and their horſes in 
painted robes and flowing head-dreſſes of linen; 
and the coarſe intemperance of their feaſts (92) 
inſulted the ſplendid ſobriety of the Eaſt. To 
expoſe the arms of a people of ſcribes and 


ſcholars, they affected to diſplay a pen, an ink- 
horn, 


(92) If I rightly apprehend the Greek of Nicetas's receipts, their 


favourite diſhes were boiled buttocks of beef, ſalt pork and peaſe, and 


up made of garlic and ſharp or ſour herbs (p. 382.). 
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horn, and a ſheet of paper, without diſcerning 
that the inſtruments of ſcience and valour were 
alike feeble and uſeleſs in the hands of the mo- 
dern Greeks, 
| Deltraltien © - "I REIE reputation and their language encou- 
| 6 raged them, however, to deſpiſe the ignorance, 
| 25 and to overlook the progreſs, of the Latins (93). 
| In the love of the arts, the national difference 
was {till more obvious and real ; the Greeks 
preſerved with reverence the works of their 
anceſtors, which they could not imitate ; and, 
in the deſtruction of the ſtatues of Conſtanti- 
| nople, we are provoked to join in the com- 
| plaints and inveCtives of the Byzantine hiſto. 
rian (94). We haye ſeen how the riſing city 
was adorned by the vanity and deſpotiſm of 
the Imperial founder : in the ruins of pagan- 
f iſm, ſome gods and heroes were ſaved from the 
| axe of ſuperſtition; and the forum and hippo- 
| drome were dignified with the relics of a better 
age. Several of theſe are deſcribed by Nice- 
tas (95), in a florid and affected ſtyle; and, 
from his deſcriptions, I ſhall ſelect ſome inte: 
reſting particulars. 1. The victorious cha- 


rioteers 
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(93) Nicetas uſes very harſh expreſſions, Tag &y(appuatols Bogp- 


Bapoic, xai TAO arakfaſpnrw; (Fragment apud. Fabric. Bibliot. 
Græc. tom. vi. p. 414). This reproach, it is true, applies moſt 
ſtrongly to their 1gnorance of Greek and of Homer. In their own 
language, the Latins of the xiith and xilith centuries were not deſti- 
tute of literature. See Harris“ 8 Philological inquiries, p. il. c. 9, 
TO, 11. 

(94) Nicetas was of Chonz in Phrygia (the old Coloſſæ of St. 
Paul): he raiſed himſelf to the honours of ſenator, judge of the veil, 
and great logothete; beheld the fall of the empire, retired to Nice, 
aud compoled an elaborate hiſtory from the death of Alexius Com- 
ne nus to the reign of Henry. c 

(vs) A manuſcript of Nicetas in the Bodleian library, contains this 
curious fragment on the ſtatues of Conſtantinople, which fraud, or 
ſhame, or rather careleſſneſs, has dropt in the common editions. It 
15 publiſhed by Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. tom. vi. p. 495—416), and 
immoderately praiſed by the late ingenious Mr. Harris of —_— 
Philolog ical Inquiries, p. iii. c. 5. P. 391312.) }, 
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rioteers were caſt in bronze, at their own, or 
the public, charge, and fitly placed in the hip- 
podrome : they ſtood aloft in their chariots, 
wheeling round the goal; the ſpectators could 
admire their attitude, and judge of the reſem- 
blance; and of theſe figures, the moſt perfect 
might have been tranſported from the Olympic 
ſtadium. 2. The ſphynx, river-horſe, and cro- 
codile, denote the climate and manufacture of 
55 pt, and the ſpoils of that ancient province. 
The ſhe-wolt facklirig Romulus and Remus ; 

a ſubject alike pleaſing to the cid and the new 
1 ; but which could rarely be treated 
before the decline of the Greek ſculpture. 4. An 
eagle holding and tearing a ſerpent in his ta- 
lons ; a domeſtic monument of the Byzantines, 
which they aſcribed, not to a human artiſt, but 
to the magic power of the philoſopher Apollo- 
nius, who, by this taliſman, delivered the city 
from ſuch venomous reptiles. 5. An aſs and 
his driver; which were erected by Auguſtus in 
his colony of Nicopolis, to commemorate a 
verbal omen of the victory of Actium. 6. An 
equeſtrian ſtatue ; which paſſed, in the vulgar 
opinion, for Joſhua, the Jewiſh conqueror, 
ſtretching out his hand to ſtop the courſe of the 
deſcending ſun. A more claſſical tradition re- 
cogniſed the figures of Bellerophon and Pega- 
fus ; ; and the free attitude of the ſteed ſeemed 
to mark that he trod on air, rather than on the 
earth. 7. A ſquare and lofty obeliſk of braſs ; 
the ſides were emboſſed with a variety of pic- 
tureſque and rural ſcenes : birds finging ; ruſ- 
tics labouring, or playing on their pipes ; ſheep 
bleating ; lambs ſkipping ; the ſea, and a ſcene 
of fiſh and fiſhing ; little naked cupids laugh- 
ing, playing, and pelting each other with oh 
P e533 
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ples; and, on the ſummit, a female figure 
turning with the ſlighteſt breath, and thence 
denominated the wind's attendant. 8. The 
Phrygian ſhepherd preſenting to Venus the prize 
of beauty, the apple of diſcord. 9. The in- 
comparable ſtatue of Helen ; which is delineated 
by Nicetas in the words of admiration and 
love: her well-turned feet, ſnowy arms, roſy 
lips, bewitching {miles, ſwimming eyes, arched 
eye-brows, the harmony ot her ſhape, the light- 
neſs of her drapery, and her flowing locks that 
waved in the wind: a beauty that might have 
moved her Barbarian deſtroyers to pity and re- 
morle. 10. The manly or divine form of Her- 
cules (96), as he was reſtored to hfe by the 
maſter-hand of Lyſippus; of ſuch magnitude, 
that his thumb was equal to the waiſt, his leg 
to the ſtature, of a common man (97); his 
cheſt ample, his ſhoulders broad, his limbs 
{ſtrong and muſcular, his hair curled, his aſpect 
commanding. Without his bow, or quiver, or 
club, his hon's ſkin carelefsly thrown over him, 
he was ſeated on an oſier baſket, his right leg 
and arm ſtretched to the utmoſt, his left knee 
bent, and ſupporting his elbow, his head re. 
clining on his left hand, his countenance indig- 
nant and penſive. 11. A coloflal ſtatue of 
Juno, which had once adorned her temple of 
Samos; the enormous head by four yoke of 
oxen was laboriouſly drawn to the palace. 
12. Another coloſſus, of Pallas or Minerva, 

thirty 


(96) To illuſtrate the ſtatue of Hercules, Mr. Harris quotes a 
Greek epigram, and engraves a beautiful gem, which does not how- 
ever copy the attitude of the ſtatue : in the latter, Hercules had not 
his club, and his right leg and arm were extended, 

(97) 1 tranſcribe theſe proportions, which appear to me inconſiſtent 
with each other; and may poſſibly ſhew, that the boaſted taſte of 
Nicctas Was no more than aſlectation aud vanity, 
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thirty feet in height, and repreſenting with ad- 
mirable ſpirit the attributes and character of 
the martial maid. Before we accuſe the Latins, 
it is juſt to remark, that this Pallas was de- 
ſtroyed after the firſt ſiege, by the fear and ſu- 
perſtition of the Greeks themſelves (98). The 
other ſtatues of braſs which J have enumerated, 
were broken and melted by the unfeeling ava- 
rice of the cruſaders : the coſt and labour were 
conſumed in a moment : the ſoul of genius 
evaporated in ſmoke; and the remnant of baſe 
metal was coined into money for the payment 
of the troops. Bronze 1s not the moſt durable 
of monuments : from the marble forms of Phi- 
dias and Praxiteles, the Latins might turn aſide 
with ſtupid contempt (99); but unleſs they 
were cruſhed by ſome accidental injury, thoſe 
uſeleſs ſtones ſtood ſeeure on their pedeſ- 
tals (100). The moſt enlightened of the ſtran- 
gers, above the groſs and ſenſual purſuits of 
their countrymen, more piouſly exerciſed the 
right of conqueſt in the ſearch and ſeizure of 
the relics of the ſaints (101). Immenſe was 
the ſupply of heads and bones, croſſes and 
images, that were ſcattered by this revolution 
over the churches of Europe; and ſuch was 
the encreaſe of pilgrimage and oblation, that 
no 


(98) Nicetas in Iſaaco Angelo et Alexio, c. 3. p. 359. The Latin 
editor very properly obſerves, that the hiſtorian, in his bombaſt ſtyle, 
produces ex pulice elephantem. 

(99) In two paſſages of Nicetas (edit. Paris, p. 360. Fabric. p. 408.), 
the Latins are branded with the lively reproach of & T8 x&A8 avepao 


Baz2age, and their avarice of braſs is clearly expreſſed. Vet the 
Venetians had the merit of removing four bronze horſes from Con- 
ſtantinople to the place of St. Mark (Sanuto, Vite del Dogi, in Mu- 
ratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxii. p. 534.) 
(100) Winckelman, Hiſt. de VArt, tom. iii. p. 269, 270. 

(101) See the pious robbery of the abbot Martin, who transferred 
a rich cargo to his monaltery of Paris, dioceſe of Baſil (Gunther, 
Hiſt. C. P. c. 19. 23, 24.). Yet in ſecreting this booty, the ſaint 
incurred an excommunication, and perhaps broke his oath, 
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no branch, perhaps, of more Jucrative plunder 
was imported from the Eaſt (102). Of the 
writings of antiquity, many that ſtill exiſted. 
in the twelfth century are now loſt. But the 
pilgrims were not ſolicitous to ſave or tranſport 
the volumes of an unknown tongue : the pe- 
riſhable ſubſtance of paper or parchment can 
only be preſerved by the multiplicity of copies; 
the literature of the Greeks had almoſt centered 
in the metropolis; and, without computing the 
extent of our loſs, we may drop a tear over the 
libraries that have periſhed in the triple fire of 
Conſtantinople (103). 


(102) Fleury, Hiſt. Ecclef. tom. xvi. p. 139—145. 

(103) I ſhall conclude this chapter with the notice of a modern 
hiſtory, which illuſtrates the taking of Conſtantinople by the Latins 
but which has fallen ſomewhat late into my hands. Paolo Ramuſio, 
the ſon: of the compiler of voyages, was directed by the ſenate of Ve- 
nice to write the hiſtory of the conqueſt ; and this order, which he 
received in his youth, he executed in a mature age, by an elegant 
Latin work, de Bello Conſtantinopolitano et Imperatoribus Comnenis 
per Gallos et Venetos reſtitutis (Venet. 1635, in folio). Ramuſio, or 
Rhamnufus, trenſcribes and tranſlates, ſequitur ad unguem, a Ms. of 
Villehardouin, which he poſſeſſed; but he enriches his narrative with 
Greek and Latin materials, and we are indebted to him for a correct 
ſtate of the fleet, the names of the fifty Venetian nobles who com- 
manded the gallies of the republic, and the patriot oppoſition of Pan- 
taleon Barbus to the choice of the doge for emperor. . 
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CHAP. LL 


Partition of the Empire by the French and 2 


tians. ive Latin Emperors of the Houſes of 
Flanders and Courtenay. Their Wars again/? 
the Bulgarians and Greeks. —Weakneſs and 
Poverty of the Latin Empire.—Recovery of 
Conſtantinople by the Greeks, —General Conſe- 
quences of the Cruſades. 2 


FT ER the death of the lawful princes, 


4 
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Election of 


the French and Venetians, confident of **<<mperor 


Baldwin I. 


juſtice and victory, agreed to divide and regu- A.D. 1204, 


late their future poſſeſſions (1). It was ſtipu- 
lated by treaty, that twelve eleQtors, ſix of 
either nation, ſhould be nominated ; that a 
majority ſhould chuſe the emperor of the Eaſt ; 
and that, if the votes were equal, the deciſion 
of chance ſhould aſcertain the ſucceſsful candi- 
date, To him, with all the titles and preroga- 
tives of the Byzantine throne, they aſſigned 
the two palaces of Boucoleon and Blachernæ, 
with a fourth part of the Greek monarchy. It 
was defined that the three remaining portions 
ſhould be equally ſhared between the republic 
of Venice and the barons of France ; that each 
feudatory, with an honourable exception for 
the doge, ſhould acknowledge and pertorm the 
duties of homage and military ſervice to the 
fupreme head of the empire : that the nation 

which 


(1) See the original treaty of partition, in the Venetian Chronicle 
of Andrew Dandolo, p. 326—330. and the ſubſequent election in 
Villehardouin, N“ 136—140, with Ducange in his Obſervations, and 


the ist book of his Hiſtoire de Conſtantinople ſous I'Etrpire de: 


Frango1s, 


May 9-1 6. 
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which gave an emperor, ſhould reſign to their 
brethren the choice of a patriarch ; and that 
the pilgrims, whatever might be their 1mpa- 
tience to viſit the Holy Land, ſhould devote 
another year to the donqueſt and defence of the 
Greek provinces. After the conqueſt of Con- 
ſtantinople by the Latins, the treaty was con- 
firmed and executed ; and the firſt and moſt 
important ſtep was the creation of an emperor. 
Ihe ſix electors of the French nation were all 
eccleſiaſtics, the abbot of Loces, the archbiſhop 
ele& of Acre in Paleſtine, and the biſhops of 
Troyes, Soiflons, Halberſtadt, and Bethlehem, 
the laſt of whom exerciſed in the camp the 
office of pope's legate: their profeſſion and 
knowledge were reſpectable ; and as they could 
not be the objects, they were beſt qualified to 
be the authors, of the choice. Ihe ſix Vene- 
tians were the principal ſervants of the ſtate, 
and in this liſt the noble families of Querini 
and Contarini are ſtill proud to diſcover their 
anceſtors. The twelve aſſembled in the chapel 
cf the palace; and after the ſolemn invocation 
of the Holy Ghoſt, they proceeded to deliberate 
and vote. A juſt impulſe of reſpect and gra- 
titude prompted them to crown the virtues of 
the doge ; his wiſdom had inſpired their enter- 
priſe ; and the moſt youthful knights might 
envy and applaud the exploits of blindneſs and 
age. But the patriot Dandolo was devoid of 
all perſonal ambition, and fully ſatisfied that he 
had been judged worthy to reign. His nomi- 
nation was over-ruled by the Venetians them- 
ſelves: his countrymen, and perhaps his 
friends (2), repreſented, with the eloquence of 


truth, 


(2) After mentioning the nomination of the doge by a French 
elector, his kinſman Andrew Dandolo approves his excluſion, quidam 


Venetorum 
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truth, the miſchiefs that might ariſe to national 
freedom and the common cauſe, from the union 
of two incompatible characters, of the firſt 
magiſtrate of a republic, and the emperor of 
the Eaſt. The excluſion of the doge left room 


for the more equal merits of Boniface and 


Baldwin ; and at their names all meaner candi- 
dates reſpectfully withdrew. The marquis of 
Montferrat was recommended by his mature 
age and fair reputation, by the choice of the 
adventurers and the wiſhes of the Greeks; nor 
can I believe that Venice, the miſtreſs of the 
lea, could be ſeriouſly apprehenſive of a petty 
lord at the foot of the Alps (3). But the count 
of Flanders was the chief of a wealthy and 
warlike people; he was valiant, pious, and 
chaſte ; in the prime of lite, ſince he was only 
thirty-two years of age ; a deſcendant of Char- 
lemagne, a couſin of the king of France, and 

a compeer of the prelates and barons who had 
yielded with reluctance to the command of a 
foreigner. Without the chapel, theſe barons, 
with the doge and marquis at their head, ex- 
pected the deciſion of the twelve electors. It 
was announced by the biſhop of Soiſſons, in 
the name of his colleagues: Ye have ſworn 
to obey the prince whom we ſhould chule ; 
by our unanimous ſuffrage, Baldwin count 
of Flanders and Hainault is now your ſove— 
reign, and the emperor of the Faſt.” He 
was ſaluted with loud applauſe, and the procla- 


mation 


cc 
£c 


cc 


Venetorum fidelis et nobilis ſenex, uſus oratione ſatis probabili, &c. 


which has been embroidered by modern writers from Blondus to 
Le Beau. | | 


(3) Nicetas (p. 384), with the vain ignorance of a Greek, de- 
ſcribes the marquis of Montferrat as a maritime power. AzjpTap* 


dar d oixtro9u Tapanriov. Was he deceived by the Byzantine theme 
of Lombardy, which extended along the coaſt of Calabria ? 
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mation was re-echoed through the city by the 
joy of the Latins and the trembling adulation 
of the Greeks. Boniface was the firſt to kiſs 
the hand of his rival, and to raiſe him on the 
buckler ; and Baldwin was tranſported to the 
cathedral, and ſolemnly inveſted with the purple 
buſkins. At the end of three weeks he was 
crowned by the legate, in the vacancy of a 
patriarch ; but the Venetian clergy ſoon filled 
the chapter of St. Sophia, ſeated Thomas Mo- 
roſini on the eccleſtaſtical throne, and employed 
every art to perpetuate in their own nation the 
honours and benefices of the Greek church (4). 
Without delay, the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine 
inſtructed Paleſtine, France, and Rome, of this 
memorable revolution. To Paleſtine he ſent, 
as a trophy, the gates of Conſtantinople, and 
the chain of the harbour (5); and adopted, from 
the Aſſiſe of Jeruſalem, the laws or cuſtoms 
beſt adapted to a French colony and conqueſt 
in the Eaſt. In his epiſtles, the natives of 
France are encouraged to ſwell that colony, 
and to ſecure that conqueſt, to people a mag- 
nificent city and a fertile land, which will re- 
ward the labours both of the prieſt and the ſol- 
dier. He congratulates the Roman pontiff on 
the reſtoration of his authority in the Eaſt ; 
invites him. to extinguiſh the Greek ſchiſm by 
his preſence in a general council; and implores 
his bleſſing and forgiveneſs for the diſobedient 
pilgrums. Prudence and dignity are blended in 

| the 


(4) They exacted an oath from Thomas Moroſini to appoint no 
canons of St. Sophia, the lawful electors, except Venetians who had 
lived ten ycars at Venice, &c. But the foreign clergy was envious, 
the pope diſapproved this national monopoly, and of the fix Latin 
patriarchs of Conſtantinople, only the and laſt were Vene- 
tians. 


(5) Nicetas, p. 383. 
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the anſwer of Innocent (6). In the ſubverſion 
of the Byzantine empire, he arraigns the vices 
of man, and adores the providence of God : 
the conquerors will be abſolved or condemned 
by their future conduct; the validity of their 
treaty depends on the judgment of St. Peter ; 
but he inculcates their molt ſacred duty of eſta- 
bliſhing a juſt ſubordination of obedience and 
tribute, from the Greeks to the Latins, from 
the magiſtrate to the clergy, and from the 
clergy to the pope. 

In the diviſion of the Greek provinces (7), 
the ſhare of the Venetians was more ample 
than that of the Latin emperor. No more 
than one fourth was appropriated to his do- 


main; a clear molety of the remainder .was 


reſerved for Venice ; and the other moiety was 
diſtributed among the adventurers of France 
and Lombardy. The venerable Dandolo was 
proclaimed deſpot of Romania, and inveſted 
after the Greek faſhion with the purple buſkins. 
He ended at Conſtantinople his long and glorious 
life; and if the prerogative was perſonal, the 


title was uſed by his ſucceſſors till the middle of 


the fourteenth century, with the ſingular though 
true addition of lords of one fourth and a half 
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Diviſion of 
the Greek 
empire. 


of the Roman empire (8). The doge, a ſlave 


of ſtate, was ſeldom permitted to depart from 
Vol. XI. 2 the 


(6) The Epiſtles of Innocent III. are a rich fund for the eccleſiaſ- 
tical and civil inſtitution of the Latin empire of Conſtantinople; and 
the molt important of theſe epiſtles (of which the collection in - vols. 
in folio, is publiſhed by Stephen Baluze] are inſerted in his Geſta, in 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. ili. p. i c. 94—10c. 

(7) In the treaty of partition, moſt of the names are corrupted by 
the ſcribes; they might be reſtored, and a goo?! map ſuited to. the 
laſt age of the Byzantine empire, would be an in:;proven:ent of geo- 
graphy. But, alas! d'Anville is no more! 

(8) Their ſtyle was dominus quartz partis et dimidiz imperii Ro- 
mani, till Giovanni Dolfino who was elected doge in the year 1356 


(Sanuto, p. 530. 641.). For the government of Conſtantinople, ſee 
Ducange, Hiſtoire de C. P. i. 37. 
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the helm of the republic ; but his place was 
ſupplied by the bail or regent, who exerciſed a 
ſupreme juriſdiction over the colony of Vene- 
tians: they poſſeſſed three of the eight quarters 
of the city ; and his independent tribunal was 


compoſed of fix judges, four counſellors, two 


chamberlains, two fiſcal advocates, and a con- 
ſtable. Their long experience of the Eaſtern 
trade enabled them to ſelect their portion with 
diſcernment : they had raſhly accepted the do- 
minion and defence of Adrianople ; but it was 
the more reaſonable aim of their policy to form 
a chain of factories, and cities, and iſlands, 
along the maritime coaſt, from the neighbour- 
hood of Raguſa to the Helleſpont and the Boſ- 
phorus. The labour and coſt of ſuch extenſive 
conqueſts exhauſted their treaſury : they aban- 
doned their maxims of government, adopted a 
feudal ſyſtem, and contented themſelves with 
the homage of their nobles (9), for the poſſeſ- 
ſions which theſe private vaflals undertook to 
reduce and maintain. And thus it was, that 
the family of Sanut acquired the dutchy of 
Naxos, which involved the greateſt part of the 
Archipelago. For the price of ten thouſand 
marks, the republic purchaſed of the marquis 
of Montferrat the fertile iſland of Crete or 
Candia with the ruins of an hundred cities (10); 
but its improvement was ſtinted by the proud 
and narrow w ſpirit of an ariſtocracy (11); and the 
wiſeſt 


(9) Ducange (Hiſt. de C. P. ii. 6.) has marked the conqueſts made 

1 ſtate or nobles of Venice of the iſlands of Candia, Corſu, Ce- 

phalonia, Zante, Naxos, Paros, Melos, Andros, Mycone, Scyro, 
Cea, and Lemnos. 

(10) Boniface ſold the iſland of Candi, Auguſt 12, A. D. 1204. 
See the act in Sanuto, p. 533. : but I cannot underſtand how it could 
be his mother's portion, or how ſhe could be the daughter of an em- 
peror Alexius. 

(11) In the year 1212, the doge Peter Zani ſent a colony to 
Candia, drawn from every quarter of Venice, But in their ſavage 

manners 
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wiſeſt ſenators would confeſs that the ſea, not 
the land, was the treaſury of St. Mark. In 
the moiety of the adventurers, the marquis 
Boniface might claim the moſt liberal reward ; 
and, beſides the iſle of Crete, his excluſion 
from the throne was compenſated by the royal 
title and the provinces beyond the Helleſpont. 
But he prudently exchanged that diſtant and 
difficult conqueſt for the kingdom of I heſſalo- 
nica or Macedonia, twelve days journey from 
the capital, where he might be ſupported by 
the neighbouring powers of his brother-in law 
the king of Hungary. His progreſs was hailed 
by the voluntary or reluctant acclamations of 
the natives; and Greece, the proper and an- 
cient Greece, again received a Latin conque- 
ror (12), who trod with indifference that claſſic 


ground. He viewed with a careleſs eye the 


beauties of the valley of Tempe; traverſed 
with a cautious ſtep the ſtreights of Thermo- 
pylæ; occupied the unknown cities of "Thebes, 
Athens, and Argos; and aſſaulted the fortifi- 
cations of Corinth and Napoli (13), which re- 
ſiſted his arms. The lots of the Latin pilgrims 
were regulated by chance, or choice, or ſubſe- 
quent exchange ; and they abuſed, with intem- 


2 perate 


manners and frequent rehellions, the Candiots may be compared to 
the Corſicans under the yoke of Genoa; and when I compare the ac- 
counts of Belon and Tournefort, I cannot diſcern much difference be- 
tween the Venetian and the Turkiſh iſland. 

(12) Villehardouin (N®? 189, 160. 173177.) and Nicetas (p 387— 
394.) defcrive the expedition into Greece of the marquis Boniface. 
"The Choniate might derive his information from his brother Michael. 
archhiſhop of Athens, whom he paints as an orator, a itc ehan, and 
a faint, His encomium of Athens, and the deſcription of Tempe, 
ſhould be publiſhed from the Bodleian MS. of Nicetas {( Fabric Bibliot. 
Grzc. tom. vi. p. 495.), and wouid have deſerved Mr, Harris's en- 
quiries. a 

(13) Napoli di Romania, or Nauplia, the ancient ſea-port of Ar- 
gos, is ſtill a place of ſtrength and conſderation, ſituate on a rocky 
peninſula, with a good harbour (Chandler's Travels into Greece, 
p. 227). 
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perate joy, their triumph over the lives and 
fortunes of a great people. After a minute 
ſurvey of the provinces, they weighed in the 
ſcales of avarice the revenue of each diſtrict, 
the advantage of the ſituation, and the ample or 
ſcanty ſupplies for the maintenance of ſoldiers and 
horſes. Their preſumption claimed and divided 
the long-loſt dependencies of the Roman ſcep- 
tre: the Nile and Euphrates rolled through 
their imaginary realms ; and happy was the 
warrior who drew for his prize the palace of 
the Turkiſh ſultan of Iconium (14). 1 ſhall not 
deſcend to the pedigree of families and the rent- 
roll of eſtates, but I wiſh to ſpecity that the 
counts of Blois and St. Pol were inveſted with 
the dutchy of Nice and the lordſhip of Demo- 
tica (15) : the principal fiefs were held by the 
ſervice of conſtable, chamberlain, cup-bearer, 
butler, and chief cook; and our hiſtorian, 
Jeffrey of Villehardouin, obtained a fair eſta- 
bliſhment on the banks of the Hebrus, and 
united the double office of marſhal of Cham- 
pagne and Romania. At the head of his 


Knights and archers, each baron mounted on 


horſeback to ſecure the poſſeſſion of his ſhare, 
and their firit efforts were generally ſucceſsful. 
But the public force was weakened by their diſ- 
perſion; and a thouſand quarrels mult ariſe 
under a law, and among men, whoſe ſole um- 
pire was the ſword. Within three months 


after 


(14) 1 have ſoftened the expreſſion of Nicetas, who ſtrives to ex- 
pole the preſumption of the Franks. See de Rebus poſt C. P. ex- 
Pugnatam, p. 37<—384. ; 

(15) A city ſurrounded by the river Hebrus, and ſix leagues to 
the ſouth of Adrianople, received from its double wall the Greek 
name of Didymoteichos, inſenſibly corrupted into Demotica and Di- 
mot. I have prefered the more convenient and modern appella- 
tion of Demotica, This place was the laſt "Turkiſh reſidence of 
Charles XII. | 
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after the conqueſt of Conſtantinople, the em- 
peror and the king of Theſſalonica drew their 
hoſtile followers into the field ; they were re- 
conciled by the authority of the doge, the ad- 
vice of the marſhal, and the firm freedom of 
their peers (16). 
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Two fugitives, who had reigned at Conſtan- Revolt of 


tinople, [till aflerted the title of emperor ;z and 


moved to pity by the misfortunes of the elder 
Alexius, or excited to revenge by the ſpirit of 
Mourzoufle. A domeſtic alliance, a common 
intereſt, a ſimilar guilt, and the merit of ex- 
tinguiſhing his enemies, a brother and a ne- 
phew, induced the more recent uſurper to unite 
with the former the relics of his power. Mour— 
zouile was received with ſmiles and honours in 
the camp of his father Alexius ; but the wicked 
can never love, and ſhould rarely truſt, their 
fellow-criminals : he was ſeized in the bath, 


deprived of his eyes, {tripped of his troops and 


treaſures, and turned out to wander an object 
of horror and contempt to thoſe who with more 
propriety could hate, and with more juſtice 
could puniſh, the aflaſhn of the emperor Iſaac, 
and his ion. As the tyrant, purſued by tear or 
remorſe, was ſtealing over to Aſia, he was 
ſeized .by the Latins of Conſtantinople, and 
condemned, after an open trial, to an ignomini— 
ous death. His judges debated the mode of his 
execution, the axe, the wheel, or the ſtake; 

and 


(16) Their quarrel is told by Villehardovin (Ne 146—.1 88.) with 
the ſpirit of freedom, Ihe merit and reputation of the marſhal 
are acknowledged by the Greck liſtorian (p 357.), p6&y&% Taps Toig 
AcTiwwuy Guvamivs SpaTev fact; unlike ſome modern heroes, whoſe 
exploits are only viſible in their own memoirs, 


the Greeks, 
A.D. 1204, 
the ſubjects of their fallen throne might be &&. 75 
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and it was reſolved that Mourzoufle (17), 
ſhould aſcend the Theodoſian column, a pillar 
of white marble of one hundred and forty-ſeven 
feet in height (18). From the ſummit he was 
caſt down headlong, and daſhed in pieces 
on the pavement, in the preſence of innumer- 
able ſpectators. who filled the forum of Taurus, 
and admired the accompliſhment of an old 
prediction, which was explained by this fingu- 
lar event (19.) The fate of Alexius is leſs 
tragical: he was ſent by the marquis a captive 
to Italy. and a gift to the king of the Romans; 
but te had not much to applaud his fortune, 
if the /entence of impriſonment and exile were 
changed from a fortreſs in the Alps to a mo- 
naſtery in Aſia, But his daughter, before the 
national calamity, had been given in marriage 
to a young hero who continued the ſucceſſion, 
and reſtored the throne, of the Greek princes 
(20). The valour of Theodore Laſcaris was 
ſignaliſed in the two ſieges of Conſtantinople. 
After the flight of Mourzoufle, when the La- 
tins were already in the city, he offered himſelf 


as their emperor to the ſoldiers and people: 


and 


(x7) See the fate of Mourzoufle, in Nicetas (p. 393), Villehar- 
douin (N? 141—145. 163.), and Guntherus (c. 20, z1i.). Neither 
the marſhal nor the monk afford a grain of pity for a tyrant or revel, 
whoſe puniſhment, however, was more unexampled than his crime. 

(18) Tbe column of Arcadius, which repreſents in baſſo-relicvo his 
victories, or thoſe of his father Theodoſius, is ſtill extant at Conſtan- 
tinople. It is deſcribed and meaſured, Gyllins (Topograph. iv. 7.), 
Banduri (ad J. i. Antiquit. C. P. p. 50%, &c ), and Tournefort (Voyage 
du Levant, tom ii. lettre xii. p. 231). 

(19) The nonſenſe of Gunther and the modern Greeks concerning 
this columna fatidica, is unworthy of notice: but it is ſingular enough, 
that fifty years beſore the Latin conqueſt, the poet Tzetzes (Chiliad, 
ix. 277.) relates the dream of a matron, who ſaw an army in the fo- 
rum, and a man fitting on the column, clapping his hands, and utter- 
ing a loud exclamation. 

(20) The dynaſties of Nice, Trebizond, and Epirus (of which 
Nicetas ſaw the origin without much pleaſure or hope), are learnedly 


explored, and clearly rcpreſented, in the Familiæ Byzantinæ of Du- 
cange. 
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and his ambition, which might be virtuous, 
was undoubtedly brave. Could he have infuſed 
a ſoul into the multitude, they might have 
cruſhed the ſtrangers under their feet : their 
abject deſpair refuſed his aid, and Theodore 
retired to breathe the air of freedom in Ana- 
tolia, beyond the immediate view and purſuit 
of the conquerors. Under the title, at firſt of 
deſpot, and afterwards of emperor, he drew to 
his ſtandard the bolder ſpirits, who were for- 
tified againſt ſlavery by the contempt of life; 
and as every means was lawtul for the public 
ſafety, implored without ſcruple the alliance of 
the Turkiſh ſultan. Nice, where "Theodore 
eſtabliſned his reſidence, Pruſa and Philadel- 
phia, Smyrna and Epheſus, opened their gates 
to their deliverer: he derived ſtrength and re- 
putation from his victories, and even from his 
defeats; and the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine pre- 
ſerved a fragment of the empire from the banks 
of the Mzander to the ſuburbs of Nicomedia, 
and at length of Conſtantinople. Another por- The dukes 
tion, diſtant and obſcure, was poitelled by the e 
lineal heir of the Comneni, a ſon of the virtu- biaond. 
ous Manuel, a grandion of the tyrant Andro- 
nicus. His name was Alexius ; and ihe epithet 
of great was applied perhaps to his ſtature, 
rather than to his exploits. By the indulgence of 
the Angeli, he was appointed governor or duke 
of Trebizond (21): his birth gave him ainbi— 
tion, the revolution independence; and with- 
Out 


(21) Except ſome facts in Pachymer and Nicephorus Gregorne, 
which will hereafter be uſed, the Byzantine writers diidain to ſpcai of 
the empire of 'Trebizond, or principality cf the Zazi ; and amor,; the 
Latins, it is confpicuous only in the romances of the xivth or av 
centuries. Yet the indefatigable Ducange has dug out (Fam Pyz. 
p. 192.) two authentic paſſages in Vincent of Beauvais (I. xxxi. c. 144.), 
and the protonotary Ogerius (apud Wading, A. D. 1279, No 4). 
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out changing his title, he reigned in peace 
from Sinope to the Phaſis, along the coaſt of 
the Black Sea. His nameleſs fon and ſucceflor 
is deſcribed as the vaſſal of the ſultan, whom 
he terved with two hundred lances ; that Com- 
nenian prince was no more than duke of Tre- 
bizond, and the title of emperor was firſt 
aſſumed by the pride and envy of the grandſon 


The deſpots of Alexius. In the Weſt, a third fragment 


of Epirus, 


was ſaved from the common ſhipwreck by 
Michael, a baſtard of the Houſe of Angeli, 
who. before the revolution, had been known 
as an hoſtage, a 1oldier, and a rebel. His 
flight from the camp of the marquis Boniface 
ſecured his freedom ; by his marriage with the 
governor's daughter, he commanded the im- 
portant place of Durazzo, aſſumed the title of 
deſpot, and founded a ſtrong and conſpicuous 
principality in Epirus, Atoha, and Theſſaly, 
which have ever been peopled by a warlike 
race. The Greeks, who had offered their ſer- 
vice to their new ſovereigns, were excluded 
by the haughty Latins (22) from all civil and 
military honours, as a nation born to tremble 
and obey. Their reſentment prompted them to 
ſhew that they might have been uſeful friends, 


ſince they could be dangerous enemies: their 


nerves were braced by adverſity : whatever was 
learned or holy, whatever was noble or valiant, 
rolled away into the independent ſtates of Tre- 
bizond, Epirus, and Nice; and a ſingle pa- 

trician 


(22) The portrait of the French Latins, is drawn in Nicetas by 
the hand of prejudice and reſentment: Gνν 3wy aMAwv tvs gig Apeog 
2 rafαοονοννν ES N E ONTO, WAA Bd: Tis Twv XEp'Twy 1 Twv 
p28TW) Tap To PajBapo: T&F06e enezentero, xa. rf. TETO Oheh 
Ty, Quaw 10 ay anfpeger, Kai THY XOhov £hX00 TE AvYE MgITpENO) TH 
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trician is marked by the ambiguous praiſe of 
attachment and loyalty to the Franks. The 
vulgar herd of the cities and the country, would 
have gladly ſubmitted to a mild and regular 
ſervitude; and the tranſient diſorders of war 
would have been obliterated by ſome vears of 
induſtry and peace. But peace was banithed, 
and induſtry was cruſhed, in the diſorders of 
the feudal ſyſtem. The Roman emperors of 
Conſtantinople, if they were endowed with abi- 
lities, were armed with power for the pro- 
tection of their ſubjects: their laws were wile, 
and their adminiſtration was imple. The Latin 
throne was filled by a titular prince, the chief, 
and often the ſervant, of bis licentious con- 
federates : the fiefs of the empire, from a king- 
dom to a caſtle, were held and ruled by the 
ſword of the barons: and their diſcord, po- 
verty, and ignorance, extended the ramifica- 
tions of tyranny to the molt ſe queſtered villages. 
The Greeks were oppreſſed by the double weight 
of the prieſt, who was inveſted with temporal 
power, and of the ſoldier, who was inflamed by 
fanatic hatred ; and the inſuperable bar of reli- 
gion and language tor ever ſeparated the ſtranger 
and the native. As long as the crufaders were 
united at Conſtantinople, the memory of their 
conqueſt, and the terror of their arms, impoſed 
ſilence on the captive land: their diſperſion 
betrayed the ſmallneſs of their numbers and the 
defects of their diſcipline; and ſome failures 
and miſchances revealed the A that they 
were not invincible. As the ſear of the Greeks 
abated, their hatred encreaſed. They mur— 
mured; they conſpired; and before a year of 
ſlavery had elapſed, they implored, or accepted, 
the ſuccour of a Barbarian, whoſe power they 

had 


f 
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had felt, and whoſe gratitude they truſt- 
ed (23. 

The Bu'ga- The Latin conquerors had been faluted with 

A. P 5. a ſolemn aud early embatly from John, or 
Joannice, or Calo-John, the revolted chief of 
the Bulgarians and Walachians. He deemed 
himſelf their brother, as the votary of the Ro- 
man pontiff, from whom he had received the 
regal title and an holy banner; and in the ſub- 
verſion of the Greek monarchy, he might aſpire 
to the name of their friend and accomplice. 
But Calo-John was aſtoniſhed to find, that the 
count of Flanders had aſſumed the pomp and 
pride of the fucceffors of Conſtantine ; and his 
ambaſladors were diſmiſſed with an haughty 
meſſage, that the rebel muſt deſerve a pardon, 


by touching with his forehead the footitool of 


the Imperial throne. His reſentment (24) 
would have exhaled in acts of violence and 
blood; his cooler policy watched the riſing diſ- 
content of the Greeks; affected a tender con- 
cern for their ſufferings ; and promiſed, that 
their firit ſtruggles for freedom ſhould be ſup- 
ported by his perſon and kingdom. The con- 
ſpiracy was propagated. by national hatred, the 
firmeit band of aſſociation and ſecrecy : the 
Greeks were impatient to ſheath their daggers 
in the breaſts of the victorious ſtrangers ; but 
the execution was prudently delayed, till Henry, 
the emperor's brother, had tranſported the 
flower of his troops beyond the Helleſpont. 

| Moſt 


(23) 1 here begin to uſe, with freedom and confidence, the eight 
books of the Hittoire de C. P. ſous Empire des Frangois, which Du» 
cange has given as a ſupplement to Villehardouin; and which, in a 
barbarous ſtyle, deferves the praife of an original and claſſic work. 

(24) In Ca! ON s anſwer to the pope, we may find his claims and 


complaints (Geſta Innocent, III. c. 108, 109.) ; he was cheriſhed at 
Rome as the prodigal ſon, | 


| 
* 
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Moſt of the towns and villages of Thrace were 
true to the moment and the ſignal: and the 
Latins, without arms or ſuſpicion, were flaugh- 
tered by the vile and mercileſs revenge of their 
ſlaves. From Demotica, the firſt ſcene of the 
maſlacre, the ſurviving vaſſals of the count of 
St. Pol eicaped to Adrianople ; but the French 
and Venetians, who occupied that city, were 
ſlain or expelled by the furious multitude ; the 
garriſons that could effect their retreat, fell 
back on each other towards the metropolis; 
and the fortreſſes, that ſeparately ſtood againſt 
the rebels, were ignorant of each other's and 
of their ſovereign's fate. The voice of fame 
and fear announced the revolt of the Greeks 
and the rapid approach of their Bulgarian ally; 
and Calo-John, not depending on the forces of 
his own kingdom, had drawn from the Scythian 
wilderneſs a body of fourteen thouſand Comans, 
who drank, as it was faid, the blood of their 
captives, and ſacrificed the Chriſtians on the 
altars of their gods .25\. 

Alarmed by this ſudden and growing danger, 
the emperor diſpatched a ſwift meflenger to 
recall count Henry and his troops; and had 
Baldwin expected the return of his gallant 
brother, with a ſupply of twenty thouſand Ar- 
menians, he might have encountered the in— 


vader with equal numbers and a deciſive ſupe- 


riority of arms and diſcipline. But the ſpirit 
of chivalry could ſeldom diſcriminate caution 
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from cowardice; and the emperor took the March. 


field with an hundred and forty knights, and 
their 


(25) The Comans were a Tartar or Turkman hoard, which en- 
camped in the xiith and xiiith centuries on the verge of Nicldavia, 
The greater part were pagans, but ſome were Mabovictans and the 
whole hord was converted to Chriilianity (A. D. 1370) by Lewis king 
of Hungary. 
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their train oi archers and ſerjeants. The mar- 

ſhai, who difluaded and obeyed, led the van- 

guard in their march to Adrianople ; the main 

body was commanded by the count of Blois; 

the aged doge of Venice followed with the rear; 

and their ſcanty numbers were encreaſed from 

all fides by the fugitive Latins. They under- 

took to beſiege the rebels of Adrianople; and 

ſuch was the pious tenddency of the cruſades, 

that they employed the holy weck in pillaging 

the country for their ſubſiſtence, and in fram-— 

ing engines for the deſtrudtion of their tellow- 

. chriſtians. But the Latins were ſoon inter- 
rupted and alarmed by the light cavalry of the 
Comans, who boldly ſkirmiſhed to the edge of 

their imperfect lines: and a proclamation was 

iſſued by the marſhal of Romania, that, on the 
trumpet's ſound, the cavalry ſhould mount and 

form; but that none, under pain of death, 

ſhould abandon themſelves to a deſultory and 
dangerous purſuit. This wife injunction was 

firſt diſobeyed by the count of Blois, who in- 

volved the emperor in his raſhneſs and ruin. 

The Comans, of the Parthian or Partar ſchool, 

fled before their firſt charge ; but after a career 

of two leagues, when the Knights and their 

horſes were almoſt breathleſs, they ſuddenly 
turned, rallied, and encompaſſed the heavy 

Defeat and ſquadrons of the Franks. The count was flain 
Balda,“ on the field; the emperor was made priſoner ; 
A. P. lag, and if the one diſdained to fly, if the other 
ru 15. refuſed to yield, their perſonal bravery made a 
poor atonement for their ignorance, or neglect, 

of the dutics of a general (26). 

Proud 


(26) Nicetas, from ignorance or malice, imputes the defeat to the 
cowardice of Dandolo (p. 383.) ; but Villehardouin ſhares his own 
guy with his venerable friend, qui viels home ere et gote ne veoit, 
mais mult Ere ſages ct 188 et vigucros (N® 193. ). 
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Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the 
Bulgarian advanced to relieve Adrianople and 
atchieve the deſtruction of the Latins. They 
muſt inevitably have been deſtroyed, if the 
marſhal of Romania had not diſplayed a cool 
courage and conſummate ſkill; uncommon in 
all ages, but moſt uncommon in thoſe times, 
when war was a paſſion, rather than a ſcience, 


22 


„ 


His grief and fears were poured into the firm Retr-at of 


and faithful boſom of the doge ; but in the {+ - 


camp he diffuſed an aſſurance of ſafety, winch 
could only be realized by the general belief. 
All day he maintained his perilous ſtation be- 
tween the city and the Barbariens: Villehar- 
douin decamped in filence, at the dead of 
night; and his maſterly retreat of thice days 
would have deſerved the praiſe of Xenophon 
and the ten thouſand. In the rear, tile marinal 
ſupported the weight of the purſuit; in the 
front, he moderated the impatience of the fu- 
gitives; and wherever the Comans approached, 
they- were repelled by a line of impenetrable 
ſpears. On the third day, the weary troops 
beheld the ſea, the ſolitary town of Rodoſto 
(27), and their friends, who had landed from 
the Aſiatic ſhore. 'They embraced, they wept ; 
but they united their arms and counſeis ; and, 
in his brother's abſence, count Henry afſumed 


the regency of the empire, at once in a ſtate. 


of childhood and caducity (280. If the Comans 
withdrew from the ſummer heats, ſeven thou- 


{and 


(27) The truth of geography, and the original text of Villehar- 
douin (Ne 194.), place Rodoſlo tree days journey (trois jyournees) from 
Adrianople; but Vigenere, in his verſion, has moſt abſurdly ſubſti— 
tuted trois heures; and this error, which is not corrected by Ducange, 
has entrapped ſeveral moderus, whoſe names I ſhall fpare. 

(28) The reign and end of Baldwin are related by Villchardouin and 
Nicetas (p. 386—416).) : and their omiſſions are fupplied by Ducange 
in his Obſervations, aud to the end of his firſt book. 
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ſand Latins, in the hour of danger, deſerted 
_ Conſtantinople, their brethren, and their vows. 
Some partial ſucceſs was overbalanced by the 
loſs of one hundred and twenty knights in the 
field of Ruſium; and of the Imperial domain, 


no more was left, than the capital, with two or 


three adjacent fortreſſes on the ſhores of Europe 
and Aſia. The king of Bulgaria was reſiſtleſs 
and inexorable; and Calo - John reſpectfully 
eluded the demands of the pope, who conjured 
his new proſelyte to reſtore peace and the em- 
Deathofthe Peror to the afflicted Latins. The deliverance 
emperor. of Baldwin was no longer, he faid, in the 
power of man: that prince had died in priſon ; 
and the manner of his death 1s variouſly related 
by ignorance and credulity. The lovers of a 
tragic legend will be pleaſed to hear, that the 
royal captive was tempted by the amorous 
queen of the Bulgarians ; that his chatte re- 
fuſal expoſed him to the falſehood of a wo- 
man and the jealouſy of a favage; that his 
hands and feet were ſevered from his body ; 
that his bleeding trunk was caſt among the 
carcales of dogs and horſes ; and that he breath- 
ed three days, before he was devoured by the 
birds of prey (29). About twenty years after- 
wards, in a wood of the Netherlands, an hermit 
announced himſelf as the true Baldwin, the 
emperor of Conſtantinople, and lawful ſove- 
reign of Flanders. He related the wonders of 
his eſcape, his adventures, and his penance, 


among 


(29) After bruſhing away all doubtful and improbable circumſtanges, 
we may prove the death of Baldwin, 1. By the firm belief of the 
French barons (Villchardouin, N“ 230.). 2. By the declaration of 
Calo-John himſelf, who excuſes his not releaſing the captive emperor, 


quia debitum carnis exſolverat cum carcere teneretur (Geſta Innocent 
III. c. 109.). | 
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among a people prone to believe and to rebel ; 
and, in the firſt tranſport, Flanders acknow- 
ledged her long-loſt ſovereign. A ſhort exami- 
nation before the French court detected the im- 
poſtor, who was puniſhed with an ignominious 


death; but the Flemings {till adhered to the 


pleaſing error; and the counteſs Jane 1s ac- 


cuſed by the graveſt hiſtorians of ſacrificing to 
her ambition the life of an unfortunate fa- 
ther (30). 

In al civilized hoſtility, a treaty is eſtabliſh- 
ed for the exchange or ranſom of priſoners ; 
and if their captivity be prolonged, their con- 
dition is known, and they are treated accord- 
ing to their rank with humanity or honour. 
But the ſavage Bulgarian was a ſtranger to the 
laws of war; his priſons were involved in dark- 
neſs and filence ; ; and above a year elapſed be- 
fore the Latins could be aſſured of the death of 
Baldwin, before his brother, the regent Henry, 
would conſent to aſſume the title of em IDCror. 
His moderation was applauded by the Grecks as 
an act of rare and inimitable virtue. Their 
light and perfidious ambition was eager to ſeize 
or anticipate the moment of a vacancy, while a 
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law of ſucceſlion, the guardian both of the 


prince and people, was gradually defined and 
confirmed in the hereditary monarchies of Eu- 
rope. In the ſupport of the Eaſtern empire, 
Henry was gradually left without an afſociate, 
as the heroes of the cruſade retired from the 
world or from the war. The doge of Venice, 
the venerable Dandolo, in the fulneſs of years 


and 


(30) See the ſtory of this impoſtor from the French and Flemiſh 
writers in Ducange, Hiſt. de C. P. iii. 9 and the ridiculous fables 
that were believed by the monks of St. Albau's, in Matthew Paris, 
Hiſt, Major, p. 271, 272. 
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and glory, ſunk into the grave. The marquis 
of Montferrat was ſlowly recalled from the Pe- 


loponneſian war to the revenge of Baldwin and 


the defence of Theſſalonica. Some nice diſ- 
putes of feudal homage and ſervice, were re- 
conciled in a perſonal interview between the 
emperor and the king: they were firmly united 
by mutual eſteem and the common danger; and 
their alliance was ſealed by the nuptial of Hen- 
ry with the daughter of the Italian prince. He 
ſoon deplored the loſs of his friend and father. 
At the perſuaſion of ſome faithful Greeks, 
Bonitace made a bold and ſucceſsful inroad 
among the hills of Rhodope: the Bulgarians 
fled on his approach; they aſſembled to harraſs 
his retreat. On the intelligence that his rear 
was attacked, without waiting for any defenſive 
armour, he leaped on horſeback, couched his 
lance, and drove the enemies before him ; but 
in the raſh purſuit he was pierced with a mortal 
wound; and the head of the king of Theſſalo- 
nica was preſented to Calo-John, who enjoyed 
the honours, without the merit, of victory. It 
is here, at this melancholy event, that the pen 
or the voice of Jeffrey of Villehardouin ſeems 
to drop or to expire (31); and if he ſtill ex- 
erciſed his military office of marſhal of Roma- 
nia, his ſubſequent exploits are buried in obli- 
vion (32). The character of Henry was not 
unequal to his arduous ſituation: in the ſiege of 

Conſtan- 


(31) Villchardouin, N? 259. I quote, with regret, this lamentable 
concluſion, where we loſe at once the original hiſtory, and the rich 
illuſtrations of Ducange. The laſt pages may derive ſome light from 
Henry's two Epiſtles to Innocent III. (Geſta, c. 106, 107.) 

(32) The marſhal was alive in 1212, but he probably died ſoon 
aſterwards, without returning to France (Ducange, Obſervations ſur 
Villehardouin, p 238.). His fief of Meflinople, the gift of Boniface, 


as the ancient fin the Woof which Rouriſhed in the time of Am- 


mianus Marcellinus, among the cities of Thrace (No 141.): 


a» 
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Conſtantinople, and beyond the Helleſpont, he 
had deſerved the fame of a valiant knight and a 
Ikilful commander; and his courage was tem- 
pered with a degree of prudence and mildneſs 
unknown to his impetuous brother. In the 


double war againſt the Greeks of Aſia and the 


Bulgarians of Europe, he was ever the. fore- 
moſt on ſhipboard or on horfeback ; and though 
he cautiouſly provided for the ſucceis of his 
arms, the drooping Latins were often rouſed by 
his example to ſave and to ſecond their fearleſs 
emperor. But ſuch efforts; and ſome ſupplies 
of men and money from France, were of leſs 
avail than the errors, the cruelty, arid death, of 
their molt formidable adverſary; When the 
deſpair of the Greek ſubjects invited Calo-John 
as their deliverer; they hoped that he would 
protect their liberty and adopt their laws: they 
were ſoon taught to ,compare the degrees of 


national ferocity, and to exectate the ſavage 


conqueror, who no longer diſſembled his inten- 
tion of diſpeopling Thrace, of demoliſhing the 
cities, and of tranſplanting the inhabitants be- 
yond the Danube. Many towns and villages of 
Thrace were already evacuated : an heap of 
ruins marked the place of Philippopolis, — a 
ſimilar calamity was expected at Demotica and 
Adrianople, by the firſt authors of the revolt: 
They raiſed a cry of grief and repentance to 


the throne of Henry; the emperor alone had 


the magnanimity to forgive and truſt them. 
No more than four hundred knights, with their 
ſerjeants and archers, could be aflembled under 
his banner; and with this flender force he 
ſought and repulſed the Bulgarian, who, be- 
fides his infantry, was at the head of forty thou- 
{and horſe. In this expedition, Henry felt the 
Vo. XL R | difference 
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rithes, the double proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, 
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difference between an hoſtile and a friendly 
country ; the remaining cities were preſerved 
by his arms; and the favage, with ſhame and 
loſs, was compelled to relinquiſh his prey. The 
ſiege of Theffalonica was the laſt of the evils 
which Calo-John inflicted or ſuffered : he was 
ſtabbed in the night in his tent; and the gene- 
ral, perhaps the aftaſſin, who found him wel- 
tering in his blood, aſcribed the blow with ge- 
neral applauſe to the lance of St. Demetrius (33). 
After ſeveral victories, the prudence of Henry 
concluded an honourable peace with the ſucceſſor 
of the tyrant, and with the Greek princes of 
Nice and Epirus. If he ceded ſome doubttul 
limits, an ample kingdom was reſerved for him- 
ſelf and his feudatories ; and his reign, which 
taſted only ten years, afforded a ſhort interval 
of proſperity and peace. Far above the narrow 
policy of Baldwin and Boniface, he freely en- 
truſted to the Greeks the moſt important offices 
of the ſtate and army : and this liberality of 
ſentiment and practice, was the more ſeaſonable, 
as the princes of Nice and Epirus had already 
learned to ſeduce and employ the mercenary 
valour of the Latins. It was the aim of Henry 
to unite and reward his deſerving ſubjects of 
every nation and "anguage 3 but he appeared 
leſs ſolicitous to accompliſh the impracticable 
union of the two churches. Pelagius, the pope's 
legate, who acted as the fovereign of Conſtan- 
tinople, had interdicted the worſhip of the 
Greeks,” and ſternly impoſed the payment of 


and 


(33) The church of this patron of Theſſalonica was ſerved by the 


canons of the holy N und contained a divine ointment which 
[0 


diſtilled daily aud 


upendous miracles (Ducange, Hiſt, de C. P. 
11. 4.). Kea. | 
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and a blind obedience to the Roman pontiff. 
As the weaker party, they pleaded the duties of 
conſcience, and implored the rights of tolera- 
tion: Our bodies,” they ſaid, © are Cæſar's, 
but our ſouls belong only to God.” The 
perſecution was checked by the firmneſs of the 
emperor (34); and if we can believe that the 
ſame prince was poiſoned by the Greeks them- 
ſelves, we muſt entertain a contemptible idea 
of the ſenſe and gratitude of mankind. His 
valour was a vulgar attribute, which he ſhared 
with ten thouſand knights; but Henry poſſeſſed 
the ſuperior courage to oppoſe, in a ſuperſtiti- 
ous age, the pride and avarice of the clergy. 
In the cathedral of St. Sophia he preſumed to 
place his throne on the right-hand of the patri- 


arch; and this preſumption excited the ſharpeſt 


cenſure of pope Innocent the third. By a ſa- 
lutary edict, one of the firſt examples of the 
laws of mortmain, he prohibited the alienation 
of fiefs; many of the Latins, deſirous of re- 
turning to Europe, reſigned their eſtates to 
the church for a ſpiritual or temporal reward ; 
theſe holy lands were immediately diſcharged 
from military ſervice; and a colony of ſoldiers 
would have been gradually transformed into a 
college of prieſts (35). 


243 


The virtuous Henry died at Theſſalonica, in Peter of 


Courtenay, 


the defence of that kingdom, and of an infant, .,,.. ot 
the Ton of his friend Boniface. In the two firſt Conſtanti- 


, : ls. 
emperors of Conſtantinople the male line of the K D' i 
R 2 | counts Ard 9- 


(34) Acropolita (c. 14.) obſerves the perſecution of the legate, and 
the toleration of Henry (Een as he calls him), xAuduwres xateropnoe. 

(35) See the reign of Henry, in Ducange (Fliſt de C P. ! i. 
c. 35—-41. 1. ii, c. 1-22.). who is much indebted to the Epiſtles of 
the Popes. Le Beau (Hift, du Bas-Empire, tom. xxi. p. 120—122.) 
has found, perhaps in Doutreman, ſome laws of Henry, which de- 
ermined the ſervice of ficfs, and the prerogatives of the emperor, 
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counts of Flanders was extindt. But their 
ſiſter Yolande was the wife of a French prince, 
the mother of a numerous progeny ; and one 
of her daughters had married Andrew king of 
Hungary, a brave and pious champion of the 
croſs. By ſeating him on the Byzantine throne, 
the barons of Romania would have acquired 
the forces of a neighbouring and warlike king- 
dom ; but the prudent Andrew revered the laws 
of ſucceſſion ; and the princeſs Yolande, with 
her huſband Peter of Courtenay, count of 
Auxerre, was invited by the Latins to afſume 
the empire of the Eaſt. The royal birth of his 
father, the noble origin of his mother, recom- 
mended to the barons of France the firſt couſin 
of their king. His reputation was fair, his 
poſſeſſions were ample, and, in the bloody eru- 
ſade againſt the Albigeois, the ſoldiers and the 
prieſts had been abundantly fatisfied of his zeal 


and valour; Vanity might applaud the eleva- 


tion of a French emperor of Conſtantinople ; 
but prudence muſt pity, rather than envy, his 
treacherous and imaginary greatneſs. To aſſert 
and adorn his title, he was reduced to ſell or 
mortgage the beſt of his patrimony. By theſe 
expedients, the liberality of his royal kinſman 
Philip Auguſtus, and the national ſpirit of chi- 
valry, he was enabled to paſs the Alps at the 
head of one hundred and forty knights, and 
five thouſand five hundred ſerjeants and archers. 
After ſome heſitation, pope Honorius the third 
was perſuaded to crown the ſucceſſor of Con- 
ſtantine; but he performed the ceremony in a 
church without the walls, leſt he ſhould ſeem 
to imply or to beſtow any right of ſovereignty 
over the ancient capital of the empire. The 
Venetians had engaged to tranſport Peter and 

his 
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his forces beyond the Adriatic, and the em- 
preſs, with her four children, to the Byzantine 
palace; but they required, as the price of their 
ſervice, that he ſhould recover Durazzo trom 
the Deſpot of Epirus. Michael Angelus, or 
Comnenus, the firſt of his dynaſty, had be- 
queathed the ſucceſſion of his power and am- 
bition to Theodore, his legitimate brother, who 
already threatened and invaded the eſtabliſh- 
ments of the Latins. After diſcharging his 
debt by a fruitleſs aſſault, the emperor raiſed 
the ſiege to proſecute a long and perilous jour- 
ney over land from Durazzo to Theſſalonica. 
He was ſoon loſt in the mountains of Epirus : 
the paſſes were fortified ; his proviſions exhauſt- 
ed: he was delayed and deceived by a treache- 
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rous negociation; and, after Peter of Courte- His captivi- 


a banquet, the French troops, without leaders 
or hopes, were eager to exchange their arms 
for the delufive promiſe of mercy and bread. 
The Vatican thundered ; and the impious Theo— 
dore was threatened with the vengeance of earth 
and heaven; but the captive emperor and his 
ſoldiers were forgotten, and the reproaches of 
the pope are confined to the impriſonment of 
his legate. No ſooner was he fatisfied by the 
deliverance of the prieſt and a promue of ſpiri- 


nay and the Roman legate had been arreſted in 23 


A. D. 


1217 


tual obedience, than he pardoned and protected 


the deſpot of Epirus. His peremptory com- 
mands ſuſpended the ardour of the Venetians 
and the king of Hungary; and it was only by 
a natural or untimely death (36) that Peter of 

Courtenay 


(36) Acropolita (c. 14.) affirms, that Peter of Courtenay died by 
the ſword (tpyor paxaipz; yereo9a) : but from his dark expreſlions, 


I ſhould conclude a previous r, Ws Tavrax5 apony J:opwra; 
M0 oal 


1219. 


* ">. 


- ** = 2 
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Courtenay was releaſed from his hopeleſs cap- 
tivity (37). 
The long ignorance of his fate, and the pre- 
ſeace of the lawful ſovereign, of Yolande, his 
wife or widow, delayed the proclamation of a 
new emperor. Before her death, and in the 
midſt of her grief, ſhe was delivered of a fon, 
who was named Baldwin, the laſt and moſt un- 
fortunate of the Latin princes of Conſtantino- 
ple. His birth endeared him to the barons of 
Romania ; but his childhood would have pro- 
longed the troubles of a minority, and his 
claims were ſuperſeded by the elder claims of 
his brethren. The firſt of theſe, Philip of 
Courtenay, who derived from his mother the 
inheritance of Namur, had the wiſdom to pre- 
fer the ſubſtance of a marquiſate to the Sn 
of an empire; and on his refuſal, Robert, the 
ſecond of the ſons of Peter and Yolande, was 
called to the throne of Conſtantinople. Warn- 
ed by his father's miſchance, he purſued his 
ſlow and ſecure journey through Germany and 
along the Danube: a paſſage was opened by 
his ſiſter's marriage with the king of Hungary; 
and the emperor Robert was crowned by the 
2 in the cathedral of St. Sophia. But 
us reign was an æra of calamity and diſgrace; 
and the colony, as it was ſtyled, of New 
FRANCE, yielded on all ſides to the Greeks of 
Nice and Epirus. After a victory, which he 
owed to his perfidy rather than his courage, 
Theodore Angelus entered the kingdom of 
Theſſalonica, 


Toinoas ovy TA axeveos, The Chronicle of Auxerre delays the em- 
r death till the year 1219; and Auxerre is in the neighbour- 
hood of Courtenay. | | | . 

(37) See the reign and death of Peter of Courtenay, in Ducange 
(Hilt. de C. P. I. ii. c. 22—28.), who fechly ſtrives to exguſe the ne- 


glecd of che emperor by Honorius III. 
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Theſſalonica, expelled the feeble Demetrius, 
the ſon of the marquis Boniface, erected his 
ſtandard on the walls of Adrianople; and 
added, by his vanity, a third or a fourth name 
to the it of rival emperors. The relics of the 
Aſiatic province were ſwept away by John Va- 
taces, the ſon-in-law and ſucceſſor of Theodore 
Laſcaris, and who, in a triumphant reign of 
thirty-three years, diſplayed the virtues both of 
peace and war. Under his diſcipline the ſwords 
of the French mercenaries were the moſt effec- 
tual inſtrument of his conqueſts, and their de- 
ſertion from the ſervice of their country was at 
once a ſymptom and a cauſe of the riſing al- 
cendant of the Greeks. By the conſtruction 
of a fleet, he obtained the command of the 
Helleſpont, reduced the iſlands of Leſbos and 
Rhodes, attacked the Venetians of Candia, and 
intercepted the rare and parſimonious ſuccours 
of the Weſt. Once, and once only, the Latin 
emperor ſent an army againſt Vataces ; and in 
the defeat of that army, the veteran knights, 
the laſt of the original conquerors, were left on 
the field of battle. But the ſucceſs of a foreign 
enemy was leſs painful to the puſillanimous Ro- 
bert than the inſolence of his Latin ſubjects, 
who confounded the weakneſs of the emperor 
and of the empire, His perſonal misfortunes 
will prove the anarchy of the government and 
the ferociouſneſs of the times. The amorous 
youth had neglected his Greek bride, the daugh- 
ter of Vataces, to introduce into the palace a 
beautiful maid, of a private, though noble, 
family of Artois ; and her mother had been 
tempted by the luſtre of the purple to forfeit 
her engagements with a gentleman of Burgun- 


dy. His love was converted into rage; he 


alfembled 
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aſſembled his friends, forced the palace gates, 
threw the mother into the ſea, and inhumanly 
cut off the noſe and lips of the wife or concu- 
bine of the emperor. Inſtead of puniſhing the 
offender, the barons avowed and applauded the 
ſavage deed (38), which, as a prince and as a 
man, it was impoſſible that Baldwin ſhould for- 
give. He eſcaped from the guilty city to im- 
plore the juſtice or compaſſion of the pope: 
the emperor was coolly exhorted to return to 
his ſtation ; before he could obey, he ſunk un- 
der the weight of grief, ſhame, and impotent 
reſentment ( 39). 

It was only in the age of chivalry, that valour 
could aſcend from a private ſtation to the thrones 


emperors of of Jeruſalem and Conſtantinople. The titular 


Conſtanti- 
nople, 
K. D. 


kingdom of Jeruſalem had devolved to Mary, 
the daughter of Iſabella and Conrad of Mont: 


12) ferrat, and the grand-daughter of Almeric or 


Amaury. She was given to John of Brienne, 
of a noble family in Champagne, by the pub- 
lic voice, and the judgment of Philip Auguſtus, 
who named him as the moſt worthy champion 
of the Holy Land (40). In the fifth cruſade, he 
led an hundred thouſand Latins to the conqueſt 
of Egypt; by him the ſiege of Damietta was 
atchieved; and the ſubſequent failure was juſtly 
aſcribed to the pride and avarice of the legate. 
After the marriage of his daughter with Fre- 

deric 


(38) Marinus Sanutus (Bocreta Fidelium Crucis, I. ii. p. iv. c. 18. 
. 73.) is ſo much delighted with this bloody deed, that he has tran- 
cribed it in his margin as a bonum exemplum, Yet he acknowledges 
the damſel for the lawful wife of Robert. 

(39) Vi. the reign of Robert, in Ducange (Hiſt. de C. P. I. iii. 
c. I-12 

(40) Rex igitur Franciæ, deliberatione habita reſpondit nuntiis, ſe 
daturum hominem Syriz partibus aptum; in armis probum {prenx }, 
in bellis ſecurum, in agendis providum, Johannem comitem Bren- 
nenſem. Sanut. Secret. Fidelium, 1, iii. p. xi. c. 4. p. 295, Mat 
thew Paris, p. 159. 
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deric the ſecond (41), he was provoked by the 
emperor's ingratitude to accept the command 
of the army of the church; and though ad- 


vanced in life and deſpoiled of royalty, the 


{word and ſpirit of John of Brienne were {till 
ready for the ſervice of Chriſtendom, In the 
{even years of his brother's reign, Baldwin of 
Courtenay had not emerged from a ſtate of 
childhood, and the barons of Romania felt the 


ſtrong neceflity of placing the ſceptre in the 


hands of a man and an hero. The veteran 
king of Jeruſalem might have diſdained the 
name and office of regent ; they agreed to in- 
veſt him for his life with the title and preroga- 
tives of emperor, on the ſole condition, that 
Baldwin ſhould marry his ſecond daughter, and 
ſucceed at a mature age to the throne of Con- 
ſtantinople. The expectation, both of the 
Greeks and Latins, was kindled by the re- 
nown, the choice, and the preſence of John of 
Brienne : and they admired his martial aſpect, 
his green and vigorous age of more than four- 
ſcore years, and his ſize and ſtature, which 
ſurpaſſed the common meaſure of mankind (42) 
But avarice, and the love of eaſe, appear to 
have chilled the ardour of enterpriſe : his troops 
were diſbanded, and two years rolled away 
without action or honour, till he was awakened 
by the dangerous alliance of Vataces emperor 
of Nice, and of Azan king of Bulgaria. They 

beſieged 


ow 


(41) Giannone (Iſtoria Civile, tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. 380—38;z.) diſ- 
cuſſes the marriage of Frederic Il. with the daughter of John of 
2 and the double union of the crowns of Naples and Jeru- 

em. 

(42) Acropolita, c. 27. The hiſtorian was at that time a boy, and 
educated at Conſtantinople. In 1233, when he was eleven years old, 
his father broke the Latin chain, left a ſplendid fortune, and eſcaped 
8 the Greek court of Nice, where his ſon was raiſed to the higheſt 

onours. 
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beſieged Conſtantinople by ſea and land, with 
an army of one hundred thouſand men, and 
a fleet of three hundred ſhips of war ; while 
the entire force. of the Latin emperor was re- 
duced to one hundred and fixty knights, and a 
ſmall addition of ſerjeants and archers. I trem- 
ble to relate, that inſtead of defending the city, 
the hero made a fally at the head of his cavalry 
and that of forty-eight ſquadrons of the enemy, 
no more than three eſcaped from the edge of 
his invincible ſword. Fired by his example, 
the infantry and the citizens boarded the veſſels 
that anchored cloſe to the walls; and twenty- 
five were dragged in triumph into the harbour 
of Conſtantinople. At the ſummons of the 
emperor, the vaſſals and allies armed in her 
defence; broke through every obſtacle that op- 
poled their paſſage; and, in the ſucceeding 
year, obtained a ſecond victory over the fame 
enemies. By the rude poets of the age, John 
of Brienne is compared to Hector, Roland, 
and Judas Machabzus (43) : but their credit, 
and his glory, receives ſome abatement from 
the ſilence of the Greeks, The empire was 
ſoon deprived of the laſt of her champions; 
and the dying monarch was ambitious to enter 
paradiſe in the habit of a Franciſcan friar (44). 

| | In 


(43) Philip Mouffces, biſhop of Tournay A. D. 1274— 1282), has 
compoſed a poem, or rather a ſtring of verſes, in bad old Flemith 
French, on the Latin emperors of Conſtantinople, which Ducange has 

ubliſhed at the end of Villehardouin; ſee p. 224. for the proweſs of 
Fohn of Brienne. 

N'Aie, Ector, Roll' ne Ogiers 

Ne Judas Machabeus li fiers ' . 

ant ne fit d armes en eſtors 

Com fiſt li Rois Jehans cel jors 

Et il defors et il dedans 

La paru ſa ſorce et ſes ſens wid 

Ft þ bandiment qu'il avoit. 6+: 65/1 
, (4a) See 2 reign of John de Brienne, in Ducange, Hiſt, de C. P. 
ut. c. 13-20, g : 
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In the double victory of John of Brienne, I Baidwin 11 
cannot diſcover the name or exploits of his i- 
pupil Baldwin; who had attained the age of A P. 1261. 


military ſervice, and who ſucceeded to the Im- 
| perial dignity on the deceaſe of his adoptive 
father (45). The royal youth was employed on 
a commiſſion more ſuitable to his temper ; he 
was ſent to viſit the Weſtern courts, of the 
pope more elpecially, and of the king of France; 
to excite their pity by the view of his inno- 
cence/and diſtreſs ; and to obtain ſome ſupplies 
of men or money, for the relief of the finking 
empire. He thrice repeated theſe mendicant 
viſits, in which he ſeemed to prolong his ſtay 
and poſtpone his return ; of the five-and-twehty 
years of his reign, a greater number were ſpent 
abroad than at home ; and 1n no place did the 
emperor deem himſelf leſs free and ſecure, than 
in- his native country, and his capital. On 
ſome public occaſions, his vanity might be 
ſoothed by the title of Auguſtus, and by the 
honours of the purple; and at the general 
council of Lyons, when Frederic the ſecond 
was excommunicated and depoſed, his Oriental 
colleague was enthroned on the right-hand of 
the pope. But how often was the exile, the 
vagrant, the Imperial beggar, humbled with 
ſcorn, inſulted with pity, and degraded in his 
own eyes and thoſe 'of the nations ? In his firſt 
viſit to England, he was ſtopped at Dover, by 
a ſevere reprimand; that he ſhould preſume, 
without leave, to enter an independent king 
dom. After ſome delay, Baldwin however was 
permitted to purſue his journey, was enter 
| | tained 

(47) See the reign of Faldwin 11, till his expulſion from Conſtan- 


tinople, in Nucange, Hiſt, de C. P. 1. iv. c. 1—34. the end l. v. 
e. 1—33. | 
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fained with cold civility, and thankfully 
departed with a preſent of ſeven hundred 
marks (46). From the avarice of Rome, he 
could only obtain the proclamation of a cru- 
fade and a treaſure of indulgences; a coin, 
whofe currency was depreciated by too frequent 
and indiſcriminate abuſe. His birth and miſ- 
fortunes recommended him to the generoſity of 
his couſin Louis the ninth; but the martial 
zeal of the ſaint was diverted from Conſtanti- 


nople to Egypt and Paleſtine ; and the public 


and private poverty of Baidwin was alleviated, 
for a moment, by the alienation of the mar- 
quiſate of Namur; and the lordſhip of Courte- 
nay, the Jaſt remains of his inheritance (47). 
By ſuch ſhameful or ruinous expedients, he 
once more returned to Romania, with an arm 

of thirty thouſand ſoldiers, whoſe numbers 
were doubled in the apprehenſion of the Greeks. 
His firſt diſpatches to France and England an- 
nounced his viQories and his hopes: he had 
reduced the country round the capital to the 
diſtance of three days journey; and if he ſuc- 
ceeded againſt an important, though nameleſs, 
city (moſt probably Chiorh), the frontier would 
be ſafe and the paſlage acceſſible. But theſe 
expectations (if Baldwin was fincere) quickly 
vaniſhed like a dream; the troops and treaſures 
of France melted away in his unſkilful hands; 


and 


Fnghſh court, p. _ 637.: his return ts Greece armatã want, 
his letters of his nomen formidabile, &c. p. 481. (a paſſage 

Which had eſcaped Ducange) : his expulſion, p. 850. 
(47) Louis IX. diſapproved and ſtopped the alienation of Courtenay 
{Ducange, I. iv. c. 23.). It is now annexed to the royal demeſne, 
but granted for a term {engage} to the family of Boulainvilliers. 


Courtenay, in the election of Nemours in the lfle de France, is A 


town of goo inhabitants with the remains of a callle (Mcanges tirCs 
d'une grande Bibliotheque, tom. xlv. p. 74—77- 
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and the throne of the Latin emperor was pro- 
tected by a diſhonourable alliance with the 
Turks and Comans. To fecure the former, he 
pgs to beſtow his niece on the unbeliev- 

ing ſultan of Cogni; to pleaſe the latter, he 
complied with their Pagan rites : a dog was 
ſacrificed between the two armies; and the 
contracting parties taſted each other's blood, 
as a pledge of their fidelity (48). In the pa- 
lace or prifon of Conſtantinople, the ſucceſſor 
of Auguſtus demoliſhed the vacant houſes for 
winter-fuel, and ſtripped the lead from the 
churches for the daily expence of his family. 
Some uſurious loans were dealt with a ſcanty 
hand by the merchants of Italy; and Philip, 
his ſon and heir, was pawned at Venice as the 
ſecurity for a debt (49). Ibirſt, hunger, and 
nakednels, are poſitive evils ; but wealth is re- 
lative; and a prince, who would be rich in a 
private ſtation, may be expoſed by the encreaſe 
of his wants to all the anxiety and bitterneſs of 
poverty. 
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But in this abject diſtreſs, the emperor and The hot? 


empire were ſtill poſſeſſed of an ideal treaſure, 
which drew its fantaſtic value from the ſuper- 
ſtition of the Chriſtian world. Ihe merit of 
the true croſs was ſomewhat impaired by its 
frequent diviſion; and a long captivity among 
the infidels might ſhed ſome ſuſpicion on the 
fragments that were produced in the Eaſt and 


Weſt. But another relic of the paſſion was 


preſerved in the Imperial chapel of Conſtanti- 
nople; and the crown of thorns which had 
been 


(48) Joinville, p. 104. edit. du Louvre. A Cbman prince, who 
dicd without baptiſen, was buried at the gates of Conltantinople, with 
a live retinue of ſlaves and horſes. 

(49) Sanut. Secret. Fidel. Crucis, I. ii. p. iv. c. 18. p. 73. 


| 
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been placed on the head of Chriſt was equally 
precious and authentic. It had formerly been 
the practice of the Egyptian debtors to depoſit, 
as a ſecurity, the mummies of their parents; 
and both their honour and religion were bound 
for the redemption of the pledge. In the fame 
manner, and in the abſence of the emperor, 
the barons of Romania borrowed the ſum of 
thirteen thouſand one hundred and thirty-four 
pieces of gold (50), on the credit of the holy 
crown: they failed in the performance of their 
contract; and a rich Venetian, Nicholas Que- 
rini, undertook to ſatisfy their impatient cre- 
ditors, on condition that the relic ſhould be 
lodged at Venice, to become his abſolute you- 
perty, if it were not redeemed within a ſhort 
and definite term. The barons appriſed their 
ſovereign of the hard treaty and impending 
loſs; and as the empire could not afford a 
ranſom of ſeven thouſand pounds ſterling, 

idwin was anxious to ſnatch the prize from 
the Venetians, and to veſt it with more honour 
and emolument in the hands of the moſt Chriſ- 
tian king (51), Yet the negociation was at- 
tended with fore delicacy. In the purchaſe 
of relics, the ſaint would have ſtarted at the 
guilt of ſimony; but if the mode of expreſſion 
were changed, he might lawfully repay the 


debt, accept the gift, and acknowledge the ob- 


ligation. His ambaſſadors, two Dominicans, 
were diſpatched to Venice, to redeem and re- 
ceive 


(50) Under the words, Perparus, Perpera, Hyperperum, Ducange 
is mort and vague : Monetz genus. From a corrupt paſſage of Gun- 
therus (Hiſt. C. P. c. 8 p. 10.), J gueſs, that the Perpera was the 
nummus aureus, the e part of a merk of ſilver, or about ten 
ſhillings ſterling in value. In lead, it would be tee contemptible. 

(51) For the tranſlation of the holy crown, &c. from Conſtanti- 
nople to Paris, fee Ducange (Hiſt. de C. P. l. iv. c. 41—14. 24. 35.) 
and Fleury (Hiſt. Ecclef. tom. xvli. p. 201—2804.). 
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ceive the holy crown, which had eſcaped the 
dangers of the fea and the gallies of Vataces. 
On opening a wooden box, they recogniſed 
the ſeals of the doge and barons, which were 
applied on a ſhrine of filver ; and within this 
ſhrine, the monument of the Paſſion was in- 
cloſed in a golden vaſe. The reluctant Vene- 
tians yielded to juſtice and power : the empe- 
ror Frederic granted a free and honourable 
paſſage ; the court of France advanced as far 
as Troyes in Champagne, to meet with devo- 
tion this ineſtimable relic : it was borne. in 
triumph through Paris by the King .himfelt, 
barefoot, and in his ſhirt; and a free gift of 
ten thouſand marks of filver reconciled Bald- 
win to his loſs. The ſucceſs of this tranſaction 


tempted the Latin emperor to offer with the 


ſame generoſity the remaining furniture of his 
chapel (52); a large and authentic portion of 
the true croſs; the baby-linen of the Son of 
God ; the lance, the ſpunge, and the chain, of 
his Paſſion ; the rod of Moſes, and part of the 
ſkull of St. John the baptiſt. For the recep- 
tion of theſe ſpiritual treaſures, twenty thou- 
ſand marks were expended by St. Louis on a 
ſtately foundation, the holy chapel of Paris, on 
which the muſe of Boileau has beſtowed a 
comic immortality. The truth of ſuch remote 
and ancient relics, which cannot be proved b 

any human teſtimony, muſt be admitted by 
thoſe who believe in the miracles which they 
have performed. About the middle of the laſt 
age, an inveterate ulcer was touched and cured 


by 


(52) Melanges tirés d'une grande Bibliothéque, tom. xlili. p. 201— 

205. The Lutrin of Boileau exhibits the inſide, the ſoul and manners 

of the Sainte Chapelle; and many facts relative to the inſtitution are 

12 and explained by his commentators, Brollette and de St 
arc, 
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by an holy prickle of the holy crown (53): 
the prodigy is atteſted by the moſt pious and 
enlightened Chriſtians of France; nor will the 
fact be eaſily diſproved, except by thoſe who 


are armed with a general antidote againſt reli- 


gious credulity (54). 
The Latins of Conſtantinople (55) were on 
all ſides encompaſſed and prefled : their ſole 


£237-126T. hope, the laſt delay of their ruin, was in the 


diviſion of their Greek and Bulgarian enemies ; 
and of this hope they were deprived by the 
ſuperior arms and policy of Vataces emperor 
of Nice. From the Propontis to the rocky coaſt 
of Pamphylia, Aſia was peaceful and proſperous 
under his reign : and the events of every cam- 
paign extended his influence in Europe. The 
{trong cities of the hills of Macedonia and Thrace, 
were reſcued from rhe Bulgarians ; and their 
kingdom was circumſcribed by its preſent and 
proper limits, along the ſouthern banks of the 
Danube: The ſole emperor of the Romans 
could no longer brook that a lord of Epirus, a 
Comnenian prince of the Weſt, ſhould preſume 
to dxpute or ſhare the honours of the purple; 
and the humble Demetrius changed the colour 


of 


(53) It was performed A: D. 1656, Marth 24, on the riiece of 
Paſcal ; and that ſuperior genius, with Arnauld, Nicole, &c. were on 
the ſpot to believe and atteſt a miracle which confounded the Jeſuits, 
and faved Port Royal (Oeuvres de Racine, tom. vi. p. 196187. in 
his eloquent Hiſtory of Port Royal). 

(54) Voltaire (Siecle de Louis XIV, c. 37. Oeuvres, tom. ix. p. 
178, 179) ſtrives to invalidate the fact : but Hume (Eſſays, vol. ii. 
p. 483, 484.), with more {kill and ſucceſs, ſeizes the battery, and 
turns the cannon againſt his enemies. 

(55) The gradual loſſes of the Latins may be traced in the third, 
fourth, and;tiith books of the compilation of Ducange ; but of the 
Greek conqueſts he has dropped many circumſtances, which may be 
recovered from the larger hiſtory of George Acropolita, and the three 
firſt books of Nicephorus Gregoras, two writers of the Byzantine ſe- 
ries Who have bad the gopd fortune to meet with learned editors, 
Leo Allatius at Rome, and John Boivin in the Academy of Infcrip- 
tops, of Paris. | 
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of his buſkins, and accepted with gratitude the 
appellation of deſpot. His own ſubje&s were 
exaſperated by his baſeneſs and incapacity : 
they implored the protection of their ſupreme 
lord. After ſome reſiſtance, the kingdom of 
Theſſalonica was united to the empire of Nice; 
and Vataces reigned without a competitor from 
the Turkiſh borders to the Adriatic gulf. The 
princes of Europe revered his merit and power ; 
and had he ſubſcribed an orthodox creed, it 
ſhould ſeem that the pope would have aban- 
doned without reluQtance the Latin throne of 
Conſtantinople. But the death of Vataces, the 
ſhort and buſy reign of Theodore his fon, and 
the helpleſs infancy of his grandſon John, ſuſ- 
pended the reſtoration of the Greeks. In the 
next chapter, I ſhall explain their domeſtic 
revolutions; in this place, it will be ſufficient 
to obſerve, that the young prince was oppreſſed 
by the ambition of his guardian and colleague 
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Michael Palæologus, who diſplayed the virtues Michael Pa- 


and vices that belong to the founder of a 


lzologus, 
the Greek 


new dynaſty. The emperor Baldwin had flat- emperor, 


tered himſelf, that he might recover ſome pro- 
vinces or cities by an impotent negociation. 
His ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed from Nice with 
mockery and contempt. At every place which 
they named, Palzologus alledged ſome ſpecial 
reaſon, which rendered it dear and valuable in 
his eyes: in the one he was born ; in another 
he had been firſt promoted to military com- 
mand; and in a third he had enjoyed, and 
hoped long to enjoy, the pleaſures of the chace. 
And what then do you propoſe to give us??? 
ſaid the aſtoniſhed deputies. © Nothing,“ re- 
plied the Greek, not a foot of land. If 
* your maſter be deſirous of peace, let him 

Vol. XI. 8 % pay 


A. D. 1259, 
Decemb. 1. 
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« pay me as an annual tribute, the ſum which 
& he receives from the trade and cuſtoms of 
e Conſtantinople. On theſe terms, I may allow 
* him to reign. If he refuſes, it is war. 
“ am not ignorant of the art of war, and 
] truſt the event to God and my ſword (56).“ 
An expedition againſt the deſpot of Epirus was 
the firſt prelude of his arms. If a victory was 
followed by a defeat; if the race of the Com- 
neni or Angeli ſurvived in thoſe mountains his 
efforts and his reign ; the captivity of Ville- 
hardouin, prince of Achaia, deprived the La- 
tins of the moſt active and powerful vaſſal of 
their expiring monarchy. The republics of 


Lal 


Venice and Genoa diputed, in the firſt of their 


Conſtanti- 


nople reco- 
vered by the 


Greeks, 


naval. wars, the command of the ſea and the 
commerce of the Eaſt. Pride and intereſt at- 
tached the Venetians to the defence of Conſtan- 
tinople: their rivals were tempted to promote 
the deſigns of her enemies, and the alliance 
of the Genoeſe with the ſchiſmatic conque- 
ror provoked the indignation of the Latin 
church (57). 

Intent on his great object, the emperor Mi- 
chael viſited in perſon and ſtrengthened the 
troops and fortifications of Thrace. The re- 


A.D. 1261, mains of the Latins were driven from their 


July 25. 


laſt poſſeſſions : he aſſaulted without ſucceſs the 
ſuburb of Galata; and correſponded with a 
perfidious baron, who proved unwilling, or 
unable, to open the gates of the metropolis. 

: The 


(56) George Acropolita, c. 78. p. 89, 90. edit. Paris. 

(57) The 1 45 Kor 88 aid, diſguiſe the alliance 
and ſuccour of the Genoeſe; but the fact is proved by the teſtimony 
of J. Villani (Chron. l. vi. c. 71. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Itali- 
carum, tom. xiii, p. 202, 203.) and William de Nangis (Annales de 
St. Louis, p. 248. in the Louvre Joinville), two impartial foreigners ; 


_ Urban IV. threatened to deprive Genoa of her arch- 
3 OP» of 


* 
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* waſte lands of Thrace (Cantacuzen, I. i. c. 2.) 
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The next ſpring, his favourite general, Alexius 
Strategopulus, whom he had decorated with the 
title of Czfar, paſſed the Helleſpont with eight 
hundred horſe and ſome infantry (58), on a 
ſecret expedition. His inſtructions enjoined 
him to approach, to liſteri, to watch, but not 
to riſk any doubtful or dangerous enterpriſe 
againſt the city. The adjacent territory be- 
tween the Proporitis and the Black Sea, was 
cultivated by an hardy race of peaſants and 
outlaws, exerciſed in arms, uncertain in their 
allegiance, but inclined by language, religion, 
and preſent advantage, to the party of the 
Greeks. They were ſtyled the volunteers (59), 
and by their free ſervice, the army of Alexius, 
with the regulars of Thrace and the Coman 
auxiliaries (60), was augmented to the number 
of five-and-twenty thouſand men. By the ar- 
dour of the volunteers, and by his own ambi- 
tion, the Czfar was ſtimulated to diſobey the 
preciſe orders of his maſter, in the juſt confi- 
dence that ſucceſs would plead his pardon and 
reward. The weakneſs of Conſtantinople, and 
the diſtreſs and terror of the Latins, were fa- 
miliar to the obſervation of the volunteers : 
and they repreſented the preſent moment as the 


moſt propitious . to ſurpriſe and conqueſt, A 


raſh youth, the new governor of the Venetian 


8 2 colony, 


(58) Some precautions muſt be uſed In teconciling the diſcordant 
numbers; the 800 ſoldiers of Nicetas, the 25,000 of Spandugino 
(apud Ducange, I. v. c 24.); the Greeks and Scythians of Acropo- 
lita, and the numerous army of Michael, in the Epiſtles of Pope 
Urban IV. (i. 129.). 

(59) OearpzTapiels They are deſcribed and named by Pachy- 
mer (I. ii. c. 14.). 

(60) It is needleſs to ſeek theſe Comans in the deſerts of Tartary, 
or even of Moldavia, A part of the hord had ſubmitted to yon 
Vataces, and was probably {-rtled as a nurſery of ſoldiers on ſome 
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colony, had failed away with thirty gallies, and 
the beſt of the French knights, on a wild ex- 
pedition to Daphnuſia, a town on the Black 
Sea, at the diſtance of forty leagues ; and the 
remaining Latins were without ſtrength or ſuſ- 
picion. They were informed that Alexius had 
paſſed the Helleſpont ; but their apprehenſions 
were lulled by the ſmallneſs of his original 
numbers; and their imprudence had not 


watched the ſubſequent encreaſe of his army. 


If he left his main body to ſecond and ſupport 
his operations, he might advance unperceived 
in the night with a choſen detachment. While 
ſome applied ſcaling-ladders to the loweſt part 
of the walls, they were ſecure of an old Greek, 
who would introduce their companions through 
a ſubterraneous paſſage into his houſe; they 
could ſoon on the inſide break an entrance 
through the golden gate, which had been long 
obſtructed ; and the conqueror would be in the 
heart of the city, before the Latins were con- 
ſcious of their danger. After ſome debate, the 
Cæſar reſigned himſelf to the faith of the vo- 
lunteers; they were truſty, bold, and ſucceſs- 
ful; and in deſcribing the plan, I have already 
related the execution and ſucceſs (61). But no 
ſooner had Alexius paſſed the threſhold of the 
golden gate, than he trembled at his own raſh- 
neſs ; he pauſed, he deliberated ; till the deſ- 
perate volunteers urged him forwards, by the 
aſſurance that in retreat lay the greateſt and 
moſt inevitable danger. Whilſt the Cæſar kept 
his regulars in firm array, the Comans diſperſed 

themſelves 


(6r) The loſs of Conſtantinople is briefly told by the Latins: 


the conqueſt is deſcribed with more ſatisfaction by the Greeks; by 
Acropolita (c. 85.), Pachymer A. c. 26, 27), Nicephorus Gregoras 
(IL. iv. c. 1, 2.), See Ducaage, Hiſt. da C. P. I. v. c. 19—2. iy: 
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themſelves on all fides; an alarm was ſounded, 
and the threats of fire and pillage compelled 
the citizens to a deciſive reſolution. The 
Greeks of Conſtantinople remembered their 
native ſovereigns ; the Genoeſe merchants their 
recent alliance and Venetian foes ; every quar- 
ter was in arms; and the air reſounded with a 
general acclamation of Long life and victory 
* to Michael and John, the auguit emperors 
„ of the Romans!“ Their rival, Baldwin, was 
awakened by the ſound ; but the mot prefling 
danger could not prompt him to draw his 
{word in the defence of a city which he de- 
ſerted, perhaps, with more pleaſure than re- 
gret : he fled from the palace to the ſea ſhore, 
where he deſcried the welcome fails of the fleet 
returning from the vain and fruitleſs attempt 
on Daphnuſia. Conſtantinople was irrecover- 
ably loſt; but the Latin emperor and the prin- 
cipal families embarked on board the Venetian 
gallies, and ſteered for the iſle of Eubcea, and 
afterwards for Italy, where the royal fugitive 
was entertained by the Pope and Sicilian king 
with a mixture of contempt and pity. From 
the loſs of Conſtantinople to his death, he 
conſumed thirteen years, ſoliciting the Catholic 
powers to join in his reſtoration ; the leſſon 
had been familiar to his youth ; nor was his 
laſt exile more indigent or ſhameful than his 
three former pilgrimages to the courts of Eu- 
rope. His ſon Philip was the heir of an 1deal 
empire: and the pretenſions of his daughter 
Catherine were tranſported by her marriage to 
Charles of Valois, the brother of Philip the 
Fair king of France. The houſe of Courtenay 
was repreſented in the female line by ſucceſſive 


alliances, till the title of Emperor of Conſtan- 


tinople, 
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tinople, too bulky and ſonorous for a private 
name, modeſtly expired in ſilence and obli. 

vion (6a). | | 
After this narrative of the expeditions of the 
Latins to Paleſtine and Conſtantinople, I can. 
not diſmiſs the ſubject without revolving the 
general conſequences on the countries that 
were the ſcene, and on the nations that were 
the actors, of theſe memorable cruſades (63). 
As ſoon as the arms of the Franks were with- 
drawn, the impreſſion, though not the memory, 
was erazed in the Mahometan realms of Egypt 
and Syria. The faithful diſciples of the pro- 
phet were never tempted by a prophane deſire 
to ſtudy the laws or language of the 1dolators ; 
nor did the ſimplicity of their primitive manners 
receive the ſlighteſt alteration from their inter- 
courſe in peace and war with the unknown 
ſtrangers of the Weſt, The Greeks, who 
thought themſelves proud, but who were only 
vain, ſhewed a diſpoſition ſomewhat leſs in- 
flexible, In the efforts for the recovery of 
their empire, they emulated the valour, diſci- 
pline, and tactics, of their antagoniſts, The 
modern literature of the Weſt they might juſtly 
deſpiſe ; but its free ſpirit would inſtruct them 
in the rights of man; and ſome inſtitutions of 
public and priyate life were adopted from the 
| | French, 


(62) See the three laſt books (I. v—viii.), and the genealogical 
tables of Ducange. In the year 1382, the titular emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople was James de Baux, duke of Andria in the kingdom of 
Naples, the fon of Margaret, daughter of Catherine de Valois,” 
daughter of Catherine, daughter of Philip, ſon of Baldwin II (Du- 
cange, I. vii. c. 37, 38.). It is uncertain whether he left any poſ- 
terity. | 

(63) Abulfeda, who faw the concluſion of the cruſades, ſpeaks of 
the kingdoms of the Franks, and thoſe of the Negroes, as equally 
unknown (Prolegom. ad Geograph). Had he not diſdained the Latin 
language, how eaſily might the Syrian prince have found books and 
interpreters ? 


1 
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French. The correſpondence of Conſtantino- 
ple and Italy diffuſed the knowledge of the 
Latin tongue; and ſeveral of the fathers and 
claſſics were at length honoured with a Greek 
verſion (64). But the national and religious 
prejudices of the Orientals were inflamed by 
perſecution ; and the reign of the Latins con- 
firmed the ſeparation of the two churches. 

If we compare, at the æra of the cruſades, 
the Latins of Europe with the Greeks and 


- Arabians, their reſpective degrees of know- 


ledge, induſtry, and art, our rude anceſtors 
mult be content with the third rank in the ſcale 
of nations. Their ſucceſſive improvement and 
preſent ſuperiority may be aſcribed to a pecu- 
liar energy of character, to an active and imi- 
tative ſpirit, unknown to their more poliſhed 
rivals, who at that time were in a ſtationary 
or retrograde ſtate. With ſuch a diſpoſition, 
the Latins ſhould have derived the- moſt early 
and eſſential beneſits from a. ſeries of events 


which opened to their eyes the proſpect of the 


world, and introduced them to a long and fre- 
quent intercourle with the more cultivated re- 
gions of the Faſt. The firſt and moſt obvious 
progreſs was in trade and manufactures, in the 
arts which are ſtrongly prompted by the thirſt 
of wealth, the calls of neceſſity, and the grati- 
fication of the ſenſe or vanity. Among the 
crowd of unthinking fanatics, a captive or a 
pilgrim might ſometimes obſerve the ſuperior 


refinements of Cairo and Conſtantinople : the 
firſt 


(64) A ſhort and ſuperficial account of theſe verſions from Latin 
into Greek, is given by Huet (de Interpretatioue et de claris luterpre- 
tibus, p. 131—135.). Maximus Planudes, a monk of Conſtantinople 
(A. D. 13279—1353-), has tranſlated Cæſar's Commentaries, the Som- 
nium Scipionis, the Metamorphoſes and Heroides of Ovid, &c. (Fa- 
bric. Bib, Græc. tom. x. p. 533: )- 
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firſt importer of wind-mills (65) was the bene- 
factor of nations; and if ſuch bleſſings are 
enjoyed without any grateful remembrance, 
hiſtory has condeſcended ro notice the more 
apparent luxuries of ſilk and ſugar, which were 
tranſported into Italy from Greece and Egypt. 
But the intellectual wants of the Latins were 
more ſlowly felt and ſupplied; the ardour of 
ſtudious curiofity was awakened in Europe by 
different cauſes and more recent events; and, 
in the age of the cruſades, they viewed with 
careleſs indifference the literature of the Greeks 
and Arabians. Some rudiments of mathema- 
tical and medicinal knowledge might be im- 
parted in practice and in Penne} neceſſit 

might produce ſome interpreters for the groſſer 
buſineſs of merchants and ſoldiers; but the 
commerce of the Orientals had not diffuſed the 
ſtudy and knowledge of their languages in the 
ſchools of Europe (66). If a ſimilar principle 
of religion repulſed the idiom of the Koran, it 
ſhould have excited their patience and curioſity 
to underſtand the original text of the Goſpel; 
and the ſame grammar would have unfolded 
the ſenſe of Plato and the beauties of Homer. 
Yet in a reign of ſixty years the Latins of 
Conſtantinople diſdained the ſpeech and learn- 
ing of their ſubjects; and the manuſcripts were 
the only treaſures which the natives might enjoy 
without rapine or envy. Ariſtotle was indeed 
the oracle of the Weſtern univerſities ; but it 


was 


(65) Windmills, firſt invented in the dry country of Aſia Minor, 
were uſed in Normandy as early as the year 1105 (Vie. privee des 
Frangois, tum. i. p. 42, 43. Ducange, Gloſſ. Latin, tom. iv. p. 
474.). 

(66) See the complaints of Roger Bacon (Biographia Britannica, 
vol. 1. p. 418. Kippis's edition.). If Bacon himſelf, or Gerbert, un- 


derſtood /ome Greeks, they, were prodigies, and owed nothing to the 
commerce of the Eaft, | 
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was a barbarous Ariſtotle; and, inſtead of 
aſcending to the fountain-head, his Latin vo- 
taries humbly accepted a corrupt and remote 
verſion from the Jews and Moors of Andaluſia. 
The principle of the cruſades was a ſavage fa- 
naticiſm; and the moſt important effects were 
analogous to the cauſe, Each pilgrim was 
ambitious to return with his facred ſpoils, the 
relics of Greece and Paleſtine (67); and each 
relic was preceded and followed by a train of 


tholics was corrupted by new legends, their 
practice by new ſuperſtitions; and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the inquiſition, the mendicant orders 


of monks and triars, the laſt abuſe of indul- 


gences, an. the final progreſs of idolatry, 
flowed from the baleful fountain of the holy 
war. The active ſpirit of the Latins preyed on 
the vitals of their reaſon and religion ; and if 
the ninth and tenth centuries were the times of 
darkneſs, the thirteenth and fourteenth were 
the age of abſurdity and fable. 

In the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, in the cul- 
tivation of a fertile land, the northern con- 
querors of the Roman empire inſenſibly mingled 


with the provincials, and rekindled the embers 


of the arts of antiquity. Their ſettlements 
about the age of Charlemagne had acquired 
ſome degree of order and ſtability, when they 
were overwhelmed by new ſwarms of invaders, 
the Normans, Saracens (68), and Hungarians, 

who 


(67) Such was the opinion of the great Leibnitz (Oeuvres de Fon- 
as tom. v. p. 458.), a maſter of the hiſtory of the middle ages. 
I ſhall only inſtance the pedigree of the Carmelites, and the flight of 
the houſe of Loretto, which were both derived from Paleſtine. 

(68) If I rank the Saracens with the Barbarians, it is only relative 
to their wars, or rather inroads, in Italy and France, where their ſole 
Purpoſe was to plunder and deſtroy. | 
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who replunged the weſtern countries of Europe 
into their former ſtate of anarchy and bar. 


bariſm. About the eleventh century, the ſe- 


cond tempeſt had ſubſided by the expulſion or 
converſion of the enemies of Chriſtendom : the 


tide of civilization, which had ſo long ebbed, 


began to flow with a ſteady and accelerated 
courſe; and a fairer proſpe& was opened to 
the hopes and efforts of the riſing generations. 
Great was the increaſe, and rapid the progreſs, 
during the two hundred years of the cruſades; 
and ſome philoſophers have applauded the pro- 
pitious influence of theſe holy wars, which 
appear to me to have checked rather than for- 
warded the maturity of Europe (69). The 


lives and labours of millions, which were buried 


in the Eaſt, would have been more profitably 
employed in the improvement of their native 
country : the accumulated ſtock of induſtry and 
wealth would have overflowed in navigation 
and trade; and the Latins would have been 
enriched and enlightened by a pure and friend- 
ly correſpondence with the climates of the Eaſt. 
In one reſpect I can indeed perceive the acci- 
dental operation of the cruſades, not ſo much 
in producing a benefit as in removing an evil. 
The larger portion of the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope was chained to the ſoil, without freedom, 
or property, or knowledge; and the two orders - 
of eccleſiaſtics and nobles, whoſe numbers were 
comparatively ſmall, alone deſerved the name 
of citizens and men. This oppreſſive ſyſtem 


was ſupported by the arts of the clergy and the 
| {words 


(69) On this intereſting ſubject, the e e of ſociety in Europe, a 
ſtrong ray of philoſophic light has broke from Scotland in our own 
times; and it is with private, as well as public regard, that I repeat 
the names of Hume, Robertſon, and Adam Snuth. 
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ſwords of the barons. The authority of the 
prieſts operated in the darker ages as a ſalutary 
antidote : they prevented the total extinction 
of letters, mitigated the fierceneſs of the times, 
ſheltered the poor and defenceleſs, and pre- 
ſerved or revived the peace and order of civil 
ſociety. But the independence, rapine, and 
diſcord, of the feudal lords were unmixed with 
any ſemblance of good; and every hope of 
induſtry and improvement was cruſhed by the 
iron weight of the martial ariſtocracy. Amon 


the cauſes that undermined that Gothic edifice, 


a conſpicuous place muſt be allowed to the 
cruſades, The eſtates of the barons were diſ- 
ſipated, and their race was often extinguiſhed, 
in theſe coſtly and perilous expeditions. Their 
poverty extorted from their pride thoſe charters 
of freedom which unlocked the fetters of the 
flave, ſecured the farm of the peaſant and the 
ſhop of the artificer, and gradually reſtored a 
ſubſtance and a ſoul to the moſt numerous and 


uſeful part of the community. The conflagra- 


tion which deſtroved the tall and barren trees 
of the foreſt, gave air and ſcope to the vegeta- 


tion of the ſmaller and nutritive plants of the 
ſoil. 
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Digreſſion on the Family of Courtenay. 


THE purple of three emperors, who have 
reigned at Conſtantinople, will authoriſe or ex- 
cuſe a digreſſion on the origin and ſingular for- 
tunes of the houſe of CouxrENAVY (70), in 
the three principal branches, I. Of Edeſſa; 
II. Of France; and, III. Of England, of which 
the laſt only has ſurvived the revolutions of 
eight hundred years. 

I. Before the introduction of trade, which 
ſcatters riches, and of knowledge, which diſ- 
pels prejudice, the prerogative of birth is moſt 
ſtrongly felt and moſt humbly acknowledged. 
In every age, the laws and manners of the 
Germans have diſcriminated the ranks of ſo- 
ciety: the dukes and counts, who ſhared the 
empire of Charlemagne, converted their office 
to an inheritance; and to his children, each 
teudal lord bequeathed his honour and his 
ſword. The proudeſt families are content to 
loſe in the darkneſs of the middle ages, the tree 
of their pedigree, which, however deep and 
loſty, — ultimately riſe from a plebeian root; 
and their hiſtorians muſt deſcend ten centuries 
below the Chriſtian æra, before they can aſcer- 
tain any lineal ſucceſſion by the evidence of 
ſurnames, of arms, and of authentic records. 


With 


(70) 1 have applied, but not confined, myſelf to A genealogical 
Hi/tory of the noble and illuſtrious Family of Courtenay, by Ezra Cleave- 
land, Tutor to Sir William Courtenay, and Rector of Honiton; Exon. 
735. in fe. The firſt part is extracted from William of Tyre, the 
ſecond from Bouchet's French hiſtory; and the third from various 
memorials, public, provincial, and private, of the Courtenays of De- 
vonſhire The rector of Honiton has more gratitude than induſtry, 
and more induſtry than criticiſm, X a 
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With the firſt rays of light (71), we diſcern the 
nobility and opulence of Atho, a French 
knight: his nobility, in the rank and title of a 
nameleſs father; his opulence, in the founda- 

tion of the caſtle of Courtenay in the diſtri of 
Gatinois, about fifty-ſix miles to the ſouth of 
Paris. From the reign of Robert, the ſon of 
Hugh Capet, the barons of Courtenay are con- 
ſpicuous among the immediate vaſſals of the 
crown; and Joſcelin, the grandſon of Atho 

and a noble dame, 1s enrolled among the heroes 

of the firſt cruſade. A domeſtic alliance (their 
mothers were ſiſters) attached him to the 
ſtandard of Baldwin of Bruges, the ſecond 1. The 
count of Edeſſa: a princely fief, which he was gn, & 
worthy to receive, and able to maintain, an- A. Þ. 
nounces the number of his martial followers: 85 
and after the departure of his coulin, Joſcelin 
himſelf was inveſted with the county of Edeſſa 

on both ſides of the Euphrates. By his @co- 


1 nomy in peace, his territories were repleniſhed 
1 with Latin and Syrian ſubjects; his magazines 
py. with corn, wine, and oil; his caſtles with gold 


and ſilver, with arms and horſes. In a holy 
| warfare of thirty years, he was alternately a 
. conqueror and a captive ; but he died like a 
$ ſoldier, in an horſe-litter at the head of his 
- FF troops; and his laſt glance beheld the flight of 
f- the Turkiſh invaders who had preſumed on his 
3 age and infirmities. His ſon and ſucceſſor, of 
1 the ſame name, was leſs deficient in valour than 

in vigilance; but he ſometimes forgot that 

dominion 1s acquired and maintained by the 


21 ſame 
2 

7. | 0 

42 | (t) The primitive record of the family, is a paſſage of the con- 
. | tinuator of Aimoin, a monk of Fleury, who wrote in the xiith cen- 
A N tury. See his Chronicle, in the Hiſtorians of France (tom. xi. p. 


276.). 
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ſame arts. He challenged the hoſtility of- the 
Turks, without ſecuring the friendſhip of the 
prince of Antioch ; and, amidſt the peaceful 
luxury of Turbeſſel, in Syria (72), Joſcelin 
neglected the defence of the Chriſtian frontier 
beyond the Euphrates. In his abſence, Zenghi, 
the firſt of the Atabeks, beſieged and ſtormed 
his capital, Edeſſa, which was feebly defended 
by a timorous and diſloyal crowd of Orientals : 
the Franks were oppreſſed in a bold attempt for 
its recovery, and Courtenay ended his days in 
the priſon of Aleppo. He {till left a fair and 
ample patrimony. But the victorious Turks 
oppreſſed on all ſides the weakneſs of a widow 
and orphan; and, for the equivalent of an 


annual penſion, they reſigned to the Greek 


emperor the charge of defending, and the ſhame 
of loſing, the laſt relies of the Latin conquelt. 
The counteſs-dowager of Edeſſa retired to Je- 
ruſalem with her two children: the daughter, 


Agnes, became the wife and mother of a king; 


the ſon, Joſcelin the third, accepted the office 
of ſenechal, the firſt of the kingdom, and held 
his new eſtates in Paleſtine by the ſervice of 
fifty knights. His name appears with honour 
in all the tranſactions of peace and war; but 
he finally vaniſhes in the fall of Jeruſalem ; and 
the name of Courtenay, in this branch of 
Edefla, was loſt by the marriage of his two 
daughters with a French and a German ba- 
ron (73). N 

II. While 


(7) Turbeſſel, or as it is now ſtyled Telbeſher, is fixed by d' An- 
ville four-and-twenty miles from the great paſſage over the Euphrates 
at Zeugma. 

(73) His poſſeſſions are diſtinguiſhed in the Aſſiſes of Jeruſalem 
c. 326.) among the feudal tenures of the kingdom, which muſt there- 
ore have been collected between the years 1153 and 1187. His 
pedigree may be found in the Lignages d'Outremer, c. 16. 
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II. While Joſcelin reigned beyond the Eu- U. The 


phrates, his elder brother Milo, the ſon of 
Joſcelin, the ſon of Atho, continued, near the 
Seine, to poſſeſs the caſtle of their fathers, 
which was at length inherited by Rainaud, or 
Reginald, the youngeſt of his three ſons. Ex- 
amples of genius or virtue muſt be rare in the 
annals of the oldeſt families; and, in a remote 
age, their pride will embrace a deed of rapine 
and violence ; ſuch, however, as could not be 
perpetrated without ſome luperiority of courage, 
or, at leaſt, of power. A deſcendant of Re- 
ginald of Courtenay may bluſh for the public 
robber, who ſtripped and impriſoned ſeveral 
merchants, after they had ſatisfied the king's 
duties, at Sens and Orleans. He will glory in 
the offence, ſince the bold offender could not 
be compelled to obedience and reſtitution till 
the regent and the count of Champagne pre- 
pared to march againſt him at the head of an 
army (74). Reginald beſtowed his eſtates on 
his eldeſt daughter, and his daughter on the 


Courtenays 


: 
15 
. 


ſeventh ſon of king Louis the Fat; and their Their ani. 


marriage was crowned with a numerous off. 
ſpring. We might expect that a private ſhould 


have merged in a royal name; and that the“ -P. 778. 


deſcendants of Peter of France and Elizabeth 
of Courtenay would have enjoyed the title and 
honours of princes of the blood. But this 
legitimate claim was long neglected and finally 
denied; and the cauſes of their diſgrace will 
repreſent the ſtory of this ſecond branch. 
1. Of all the families now extant, the moſt 
ancient, doubtleſs, and the moſt illuſtrious, 1s 
the houſe of France, which has occupied the 
h lame 

(74) The rapine and ſatisfaction of Reginald de Courtenay, are 


prepoſterouſly arranged in the Epiſtles of the abbot and regent Suges 


(exiv. cxvi.), the beſt memorials of the age {Ducheſne, Scriptores Hiſt 
Franc. tom. iv. p. 530. ). 
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ſame throne. above eight hundred years, and 
deſcends, in a clear and lineal ſeries of males, 
from the middle of the ninth century (75). In 
the age of the cruſades, it was already revered 
both in the Eaſt and Weſt. But from Hugh 
Capet to the marriage of Peter, no more than 
five reigns or generations had elapſed ; and ſo 
precarious was their title, that the eldeſt fons, 
as a neceſſary precaution, were previouſly 
crowned during the lifetime of their fathers. 
The peers of France have long maintained their 
precedency before the younger branches of the 
royal line ; nor had the princes of the blood, 
in the twelfth century, acquired that hereditary 
luſtre which is now diffuſed over the moſt 
remote candidates for the ſucceſſion, 2. The 
barons of Courtenay muſt have ſtood high in 
their own eſtimation, and in that of the world, 
ſince they could impoſe on the fon 'of a king 
the obligation of adopting for himſelf and 
all his deſcendants the name and arms of their 
daughter and his wife. In the marriage of an 
heireſs with her inferior or her equal, ſuch 
exchange was often required and allowed: but 
as they continued- to diverge from the regal 
ſtem, the ſons of Louis the Fat were inſenſibly 


confounded 


(25) In the beginning of the xith century, after naming the father 
and grandfather of Hugh Capet, the monk Glaber is obliged to add, 
cujus genus valde in- ante reperitur obſcurum. Yet we are aſſured that 
the great grandfather of Hugh Capet was Robert the Strong, count of 
Anjou (A. D. 863——$73), a noble Frank of Neuſtria, Neuſtricus . . . . 
generoſz ſtirpis, who was ſlain in the defence of his country againſt 
the Normans, dum patriz fines tuebatur. Beyond Robert, all is con- 
jecture or fable. It is a probable conjecture, that the third race deſ- 
cended from the ſecond by Childebrand, the brother of Charles Martel. 
It is an abſurd fable, that the ſecond was allied to the firſt by the mar- 
riage of Anſbert, a Roman ſenator and the anceſtor of Sr. Arnoul, with 
Blitilde, a daughter of Clotaire l. The Saxon origin of the houſe of 
France is an ancient but incredible opinion, See a judicious memoir 
of M. de Foncemagne {Me moires de I'AcadEmie des Inſcriptions, tom. 
Xx. p. £48—579.). He had promiſed to declare his own opinion in 2 
ſecond memoir, which has never appeared. 
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confounded with their maternal anceſtors ; and 
the new Courtenays might deſerve to forfeit the 
honours of their birth, which a motive of in- 
tereſt had tenipted them to renounce. 43. The 
ſhame was far more permanent than the re- 
ward, and a momentary blaze was followed by 
a long darkneſs. The eldeſt fon of theſe nup- 
tials, Peter of Courtenay, had married, as 1 
have already mentioned, the ſiſter of the counts 
of Flanders, the two firſt emperors of Con- 
{tantinople : he raſhly accepted the invitation 
of the barons of Romania; his two ſons, Ro- 
bert and Baldwin, ſucceſſively held and loſt the 
remains of the Latin empire in the Eaſt, and 
the grand-daughter of Baldwin the ſecond again 
mingled her blood with the blood of France 
and of Valois. Jo ſupport the expences of a 
troubled and tranfitory reign, their patrimonial 
eſtates were mortgaged or ſold; and the laſt 
emperors of Conſtantinople depended on the 
annual charity of Rome and Naples. 

While the elder brothers diſſipated their 
wealth in romantic adventures, and the caſtle 
of Courtenay was profaned by a plebeian owner, 
the younger branches of that adopted name 
were propagated and multiplied. But their 
ſplendour was clouded by poverty and time: 
after the deceaſe of Robert, great butler of 
France, they deſcended from princes to barons; 
the next generations were confounded with the 
ſimple gentry; the deſcendants of Hugh Capet 
could no longer be viſible in the rural lords of 
Tanlay and of Champignelles. The more ad- 
venturous embraced without diſhonour the pro- 
feſſion of a ſoldier : the leaſt active and opulent 
might ſink, like their couſins of the branch of 
Dreux, into the condition of peaſants. Their 
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royal deſcent, in a dark period of four hundred 
years, became each day more obſolete and am- 
biguous : and their pedigree, inſtead of _ 
enrolled in the annals of the kingdom, mu 
be painfully ſearched by the minute diligence 
of heralds and genealogiſts. It was not till the 
end of the ſixteenth century on the acceſſion of 
a family, almoſt as remote as their own, that 
the princely ſpirit of the Courtenays again re- 
vived; and the queſtion of the nobility, pro- 
voked them to aſſert the royalty, of their blood. 
They appealed to the juſtice and compaſſion of 
Henry the fourth ; obtained a favourable opi- 
nion from twenty lawyers of Italy and Ger- 
many, and modeſtly compared themſelves to 
the deſcendants of king David, whoſe preroga- 
tives were not impaired by the lapſe of ages 
or the trade of a carpenter (76). But every 
ear was deaf, and every circumſtance was 
adverſe, to their lawful claims. The Bourbon 
kings were juſtified by the neglect of the Va- 
lois : the princes of the blood more recent and 
lofty, diſdained the alliance of this humble 
kindred : the parliament, without denying their 
proofs, eluded a dangerous precedent by an 
arbitrary diſtinction, and eſtabliſhed St. Louis 
as the firſt father of the royal line(77). A 
repetition 


(76) Of the various petitions, apologies, &c. publiſhed by the 
princes of Courtenay, I have ſcen the three following, all in octavo: 
1. De Stirpe et Origine Domus de Courtenay: addita ſunt Reſponſa 
celeberrimorum Europe r e: Paris, 1607. 2. Reprẽ- 
ſentation du Procede tenũ a l'inſtance faite devant le Roi, par Meſ- 
ſieurs de Courtenay, pour la conſervation de I'Honneur et Dignitẽ de 
leur Maiſon, branche de la royale Maiſon de France: à Paris, 1613. 
3. Repreſentation du ſubject qui a porte Meſſieurs de Salles et de 
Fraville, de la Maiſon de Courtenays, a ſe retirer hors du Royaume, 
1614. It was an homicide, for which the Courtenays expected to be 

pardoned, or tried, as princes of the blood. | 
(77) The ſenſe of the parliaments is thus expreſſed by Thuanus : 
Principis nomen nuſquam in Gallia tributum, nifi iis qui per mares e 
regibus 
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repetition of complaints and proteſts was re- 
peatedly diſregarded : and the hopeleſs purſuit 
was terminated in the preſent century by the 
death of the laſt male of the family (78). Their 
painful and anxious ſituation was alleviated by 
the pride of conſcious virtue : they ſternly re- 
jected the temptations of fortune and favour ; 
and a dying Courtenay would have facrificed 
his ſon, if the youth could have renounced, 
for any temporal intereſt, the right and 
title «< a legitimate prince of the blood of 
France (79). e 
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III. According to the old regiſter of Ford t. The 


Abbey, the Courtenays of Devonſhire are deſ- 
cended from prince Horus, the ſecond fon of 
Peter, and the grandſon of Louis the Fat (80). 
This fable of the grateful or venal monks was 
too reſpectfully entertained by our antiquaries, 
Camden (81) and Dugdale (82); but it is fo 

1 2 clearly 


regibus noftris originem repetunt: qui nunc tantum a Ludovico nono 
beatz memoriz numerantur : nam Cortinai et Drocerdes, a Ludovico 
craſſo genus ducentes, hodie inter eos minime recenſentur, A diſ- 
tinction of expediency, rather than juſtice. Ihe ſanctity of Louis IX. 
could not inveſt him with any ſpecial prerogative, and all the deſ- 
cendants of Hugh Capet muſt be included in his original compact with 
the French nation. 

(78) The laſt male of the Courtenays was Charles Roger, who died 
in the year 1/30, without leaving any ſons. The laſt female was 
Helene de Courtenay, who married Louis de Beaufremont. Her title 
of Princeſſe du Sang Royal de France, was ſuppreſſed (February th, 
1737) by an arr of the parliament of Paris. | 

(79) The ſingular anecdote to which I allude, is related in the 
Recueil des Pieces intéreſſantes et peu connues (Maeſtricht, 1786, in 
4 vols. 129); and the unknown editor quotes his author, who had 
received it from Helene de Courtenay, marquiſe de Beaufremont. 

(80) Dugdale, Monaſticon Anglicanum, vol. i. p. 786. Yet this 
fable muſt have been invented before the reign of Edward III. The 
2 devotion of the three firſt gencrations to Ford abbey, was fol- 

owed by oppreſſion on one ſide and ingratitude on the other; and in 
the ſixth generation, the monks ceaſed to regiſter the births, actions, 
and deaths of their patrons, 

(81) In his Britannia, in the liſt of the earls of Devonſhire, His 
expreſſion, e regio ſanguine ortos credunt, betrays however ſome 
doubt or ſuſpicion. : | 

(tz) ln his Baronage, p. i. p. 634. he refers to his own * 

| Shou 


Courtenays 


of England. 


- a. ** # 


a a4 rg; Dh 
* 


great-grandſon, Hugh the ſecond, ſucceeded 
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clearly repugnant to truth and time, that the 
rational pride of the family now refuſes to 
accept this imaginary founder. Their moſt 
faithful hiſtorians believe, that after giving his 
daughter to the king's ſon, Reginald of Cour- 
tenay abandoned his poſſeſſions in France, and 
obtained from the Engliſh monarch a ſecond 
wife and a new inheritance. It is certain, at 
leaſt, that Henry the ſecond diſtinguiſhed in 
his camps and councils, a Reginald, of the 
name and arms, and, as it may be fairly pre- 
ſumed, of the genuine race, of the Courtenays 
of France, The right of wardſhip enabled a 
feudal lord to reward his vaſſal with the mar- 
riage and eſtate of a noble heireſs ; and Regi- 
nald of Courtenay acquired a fair eſtabliſhment 
in Devonſhire, where his poſterity has been 
ſeated above ſix hundred years (83). From a 
Norman baron, Baldwin de Brioniis, who had 
been inveſted by the Conqueror, Hawiſe, the 
wife of Reginald, derived the honour of Oke- 
hampton, which was held by the ſervice of 
ninety-three knights ; and a female might claim 
the manly offices of hereditary viſcount or 
ſheriff, and of captain of the royal caſtle of 
Exeter. Their ſon Robert married the ſiſter 
of the earl of Devon; at the end of a century, 
on the failure of the family of Rivers (84), his 


to 


Should he not have correRed the regiſter of Ford abbey, and annihi- 


lated the phantom Florus, by the unqueſtionable evidence of the French 
niſtorians ? 

(83) Beſides the third and moſt valuable book of Cleveland's Hiſ- 
tory, I have conſulted Dugdale, the father of dur genealogical ſcience 
(Baronage, p. i. p. 634—643.). 

(84) Ihis great family, de Ripuariis, de Redvers, de Rivers, end- 
ed, in Edward the Firſt's time, in Ifabella de Fortibus, a famous and 

otent dowager, who long ſurvived her brother and huſband (Dugdale, 


onage, P. i. P. 254==257-). 
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to a title which was ſtill conſidered as a ter- 
ritorial dignity ; and twelve earls of Devon- The Earls of 
ſhire, of the name of Courtenay, have flouriſh. Pevonſhire. 
ed in a period of two hundred and twenty 

years. They were ranked among the chief of 

the barons of the realm; nor was it till after 

a ſtrenuous diſpute, that they yielded to the 
fief of Arundel, the firſt place in the parlia- | 
ment of England : their alliances were con- 
tracted with the nobleſt families, the Veres, Wis 
Defpenſers, St. Johns, Talbots, Bohuns, and N 
even the Plantagencts themſelves; and in a 1 
conteſt with John of Lancaſter, a Courtenay, 0 
biſhop of London, and afterwards archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, might be accuſed of profane 
confidence in the ſtrength and number of his 
kindred. In peace, the earls of Devon refided ö 
in their numerous caſtles and manors of the | 1 
weſt: their ample revenue was appropriated to 
devotion and hofpitality: and the epitaph of 
Edward, ſurnamed, from his misfortune, the ' 
blind, from his virtues, the goed, earl, incul- | 
cates with much ingenuity a moral ſentence, 
which may however be abuſed by thoughtleſs 
generoſity. After a grateful commemoration 
of the fifty-five years of union and happineſs, 
which he enjoyed with Mabel his wife, the good 
earl thus peaks from the tomb: 


— 


What we gave, we have; 
What we ſpent, we had; 
What we left, we loſt (8 5). 


But 


(85) Cleveland, p. 142. By ſome, it is aſſigned to a Rivers earl of 
Devon : but the Engliſh denotes the xvyth, rather than the xiiit! 
century. | 
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But their loſes in this ſenſe, were far ſuperior 
to their gifts and expences ; and their heirs, 
not leſs than the poor, were the objects of their 
paternal care. The ſums which they paid for 
livery and ſeiſin, atteſt the greatneſs of their 
poſſeſſions ; and ſeveral eſtates have remained in 
their family ſince the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. In war, the Courtenays of England 
fulfilled the duties, and deſerved the honours, 
of chivalry. They were often entruſted to 
levy and command the militia of Devonfhire 
and Cornwall; they often attended their ſu- 
preme lord to the borders of Scotland ; and in 
foreign ſervice, for a ſtipulated price, they ſome- 
times maintained fourſcore men at arms and as 
many archers. By ſea and land they fought 
under the ſtandard of the Edwards and Henries ; 
their names are conſpicuous in battles, in tour- 
naments, and in the original liſt of the order 
of the garter ; three brothers ſhared the Spaniſh 
victory of the Black Prince; and in the lapſe 
of ſix generations, the Engliſh Courtenays had 
learned to deſpiſe the nation and country from 
which they derived their origin. In the quar- 
rel of the two roſes, the Earls of Devon ad- 
hered to the houſe of Lancaſter, and three bro- 
thers ſucceſſively died, either in the field or on 


the ſcaffold. Their honours and eſtates were 


reſtored by Henry the ſeventh ; a daughter of 
Edward the fourth was not diſgraced by the 
nuptials of a Courtenay; their ſon, who was 
created marquis of Exeter, enjoyed the favour 
of his couſin Henry the eighth; and in the 
camp of Cloth of Gold, he broke a lance 
againſt the French monarch. But the favour of 
Henry was the prelude of diſgrace ; his diſ- 
grace was the ſignal of death ; and of the vic- 


tums 
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tims of the jealous tyrant, the marquis of Exe- 
ter is one of the moſt noble and guiltleſs. His 
ſon Edward lived a priſoner in the Tower, and 
died an exile at Padua; and the ſecret love of 
queen Mary, whom he lighted, perhaps for the 
princeſs Elizabeth, has ſhed a romantic colour 
on the ſtory of this beautiful youth. The relics 
of his patrimony were conveyed into ſtrange 
families by the marriages of his four aunts ; 
and his perſonal honours, as if they had been 
legally extinct, were revived by the patents of 
ſucceeding princes. But there ſtill ſurvived a 
lineal deſcendant of Hugh the firſt earl of De- 
von, a younger branch of the Courtenays, who 
have been ſeated at Powderham caſtle above 
four hundred years from the reign of Edward 
the third to the preſent hour. Their eſtates 
have been encreaſed by the grant and improve- 
ment of lands in Ireland, and they have been 
recently reſtored to the honours of the peerage. 
Yet the Courtenays ſtill retain the plaintive 
motto, which aſſerts the innocence, and de- 
plores the fall, of their ancient houſe (86). 
While they ſigh for paſt greatneſs, they are 
doubtleſs ſenſible of preſent bleſſings: in the 
long ſeries of the Courtenay annals, the moſt 
ſplendid æra is likewiſe the moſt unfortunate ; 
nor can an opulent peer of Britain be inclined 
to envy the emperors of Conſtantinople, who 
wandered over Europe to ſolicit alms for the 
ſupport of their dignity and the defence of their 
capital. 


(86) Ubi lapſus ! Dui? feci ? a motto which was probably adopted 
by the Powderham branch, after the loſs of the earldom of Devon- 
ſhire, &c. The primitive arms of the Courtenays were, or, three tor- 
teaux, gulet, Which ſeem to denote their affinity winh Godfrey of 
Bouillon, and the ancient counts of Boulogne. 
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CHAP. EXII. 


The Greek Emperors of Nice and Conſtantinople. 
A vation and Reign of Michael Palæolo- 
ge. His falſe Union with the Pope and the 
Latin Church—Heoſtile Deſigns of Charles of 
Anjou.— Revolt of Sicily. Har of the Cata- 
lans in Aſa and Greece. —Revolutions and 


prefent State of Athens. 


HE loſs of Conſtantinople reftored a mo- 
mentary vigour to the Greeks. From 

their palaces, the princes and nobles were 
driven into the field ; and the fragments of the 
falling monarchy were graſped by the hands of 
the moſt vigorous or the moſt ſkilful candidates. 
In the long and barren pages of the Byzantine 
annals (1), it would not be an eaſy taſk to equal 
the two characters of Theodore Laſcaris and 
John Ducas Vataces (2), who replanted and up- 


5. 
1204-1222. held the Roman ſtandard at Nice in Bithynia. 


The difference of. their virtues was happily 
fuited' to the diverſity of their ſituation. In his 
firſt efforts, the fugitive Laſcaris commanded 
only three cities and two thouſand ſoldiers: his 
reign was the feafon of generous and active de- 
ſpair: in every military operation he ſtaked his 

| | life 


(1) For the reigns of the Nicene emperors, more eſpecially of: John 
Vataces and his ſon, their miniſter, George Acropolita, is the only 
genuine contemporary: but George Pachymer returned to Conſtanri- 
nople with the Greeks, at the age of nineteen (Hanckius, de Script, 
Byzant. c. 33, 34. p. £64—578. Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. vi. 
p. 448—460.). Yet the hiſtory of Nicephorus Gregoras, though of 
the xivth century, is a valuable narrative Tem the taking of Conſtan- 
tinople by the Latins. We 

(2) Nicephorus Gregoras (I. ii. c. 1.) "diſtinguiſhes between the 


Se öfen of Laſcaris, and the tte of Vataces. The two por- 
traits are in a very good ſtyle. | 
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life and crown; and his enemies, of the Hel- 


leſpont and the Mzander, were ſurpriſed by 
his celerity and fubdued by his boldnefs. A 
victorious reign of eipntcen years expanded the 
principality of Nice to the magnitude of an 
empire. The throne of his ſucceſſor and fon- 
in-law Vataces was founded on a more ſolid 
bafis, a larger ſcope, and more plentiful re- 
fources ; and it was the temper, as well as the 
intereſt, of Vataces to calculate the riſk, to 
expect the moment, and to enfure the ſucceſs, 
of his ambitious defigns. In the decline of the 
Latins, I have briefly expoſed the progreſs of 
the Greeks ; the prudent and gradual advances 
of a conqueror, who, in a reign of thirty-three 
years, reſcued the provinces from national and 
foreign uſurpers, till he preſſed on all ſides the 
Imperial city, a lteafleſs and ſapleſs trunk which 
mult fall at the firit ſtroke of the axe. But 
his interior and peaceful adminiſtration is {til} 
more deſerving of notice and praiſe (3). The 
calamities of the times had waſted the numbers 
and the ſubſtance of the Greeks : the moti- 


and the means of agriculture were extirpated; 


and the moſt fertile lands were left without 
cultivation or inhabitants. A portion of this 
vacant property was occupied and improved by 
the command, and for the benefit, of the em- 
peror : a powerful hand and a vigilant eve fup- 
plied and ſurpaſſed, by a ſkilful management, 
the minute diligence of a private farmer : the 
royal domain became the garden and granary 
of Aſia; and without impoveriſhing the people, 
the fovereign acquired a fund of innocent and 

productive 


la 


oy 


(z) Pachymer, I. i. c. 22, 24. Nic, Greg. I. ii c. 6. The rea- 
3 7 „ 14 5 bp 
der of the Byzantines muſt obſerve how rarely we are indulged with 

tuch precious details. 
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Vataces, 
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productive wealth. According to the nature of 
the ſoil, his lands were ſown with corn or 
planted with vines: the paſtures were filled 
with horſes and oxen, with ſheep and hogs : 
and when Vataces preſented to the empreſs a 
crown of diamonds and pearls, he informed 
her with a ſmile that this precious ornament 
aroſe from the ſale of the eggs of his innume- 
rable poultry. The produce of his domain was 
applied to the maintenance of his palace and 
hoſpitals, the calls of dignity and benevolence : 
the leflon was {till more uſeful than the revenue: 
the plough was reſtored to its ancient ſecurity 
and honour ; and the nobles were taught to ſeek 
a ſure and independent revenue from their 
eſtates, inſtead of adorning their ſplendid beg- 
gary by the oppreſſion of the people, or (what 
is almoſt the ſame) by the favours of the court. 
The ſuperfluous ſtock of corn and cattle was 
eagerly purchaſed by the Turks, with whom 
Vataces preſerved a ſtrict and ſincere alliance; 
but he diſcouraged the importation of foreign 
manufaCtures, the coſtly ſilks of the Eaſt, and 
the curious labours of the Italian looms. 
* The demands of nature and neceſſity, was 
he accuſtomed to ſay, © are indiſpenſable ; but 
* the influence of faſhion may riſe and fink at 
© the breath of a monarch;” and both his 
precept and example recommended ſimplicity of 
manners and the uſe of domeſtic induſtry. The 
education of youth and the revival of learning 
were the moſt ſerious objects of his care; and, 
without deciding the precedency, he pronounced 
with truth, that a prince and a philoſopher (4) 

: are 


9 


(4) Mero yap anarruy alpuruy ovopunrotaror fBannwvg R 


PrhocoPog (Greg. Acropol. c. 32.). The emperor, in a familiar 
| converiation, 
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are the two moſt eminent charaQters of human 
ſociety. His firſt wife was Irene, the daughter 
of Theodore Laſcaris, a woman more illuſtrious 
by her perſonal merit, the milder virtues of her 1% 
ſex, than by the blood of the Angeli and Com- 0 
neni, that flowed in her veins, and tranſmitted 
the inheritance of the empire. After her death 
he was contracted to Anne or Conſtance, a na- 
tural daughter of the emperor Frederic the 
ſecond ; but as the bride had not attained the 
years of puberty, Vataces placed in his ſolitary 
bed an Italian damſel of her train; and his 
amorous weakneſs beſtowed on the concubine 
the honours, though not the title, of lawtul 
empreſs. His frailty was cenſured as a flagiti- 
ous and damnable ſin by the monks ; and their 
rude invectives exerciſed and diſplayed the pa- 
tience of the royal lover. A philoſophic age 
may excuſe a ſingle vice, which was redeemed 
by a crowd of virtues; and in the review of 
his faults, and the more intemperate paſſions of 
Laſcaris, the judgment of their contemporaries 
was ſoftened by gratitude to the ſecond founders 
of the empire (5). The ſlaves of the Latins. 
without law or peace, applauded the happineſs 
of their brethren who had reſumed their na- 
tional freedom; and Vataces employed the lau- 
dable policy of convincing the Greeks of every 
dominion that it was their intereſt to be en- 
rolled in the number of his ſubjeQs. 

A ſtrong ſhade of degeneracy is viſible be. Theodor 
tween John Vataces and his ſon Theodore; be- U. 


. : 2 A. D. 1255. 
tween the founder who ſuſtained the weight and 0d. 3— 


. 1259 


the Auguſt, 


rn 


. | 
converſation, examined and encouraged the ſtudics of his future lo- 
gothete. 


(5) Compare Acropolita (e. 18. .), and the two firſt hooks of 
Nicephorus Greg oras, 
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the heir who enjoyed the ſplendour, of the Im- 
perial crown (6). Yet the character of Theo- 
dore was not devoid of energy; he had been 
educated in the ſchool of his father, in the ex- 
erciſe of war and hunting: Conſtantinople was 
yet ſpared ; but in the three years of a ſhort 
reign, he thrice led his armies mto the heart 
of Bulgaria. His virtues were fullied by a 
choleric and ſufpicious temper : the firſt of 
theſe may be aſcribed to the ignorance of con- 
troul; and the fecond might naturally ariſe 
from a dark and imperfect view of the cor- 
ruption of mankind. On a march in Bulgaria, 
he conſulted on a queſtion. of policy his prin- 
cipal miniſters; and the Greek logothete, 
George Acropolita, preſumed to offend him by 
the declaration of a free and honeſt opinion. 
The emperor half- unſheathed his ſcymetar; but 
his more deliberate rage reſerved Acropolita 
for a bafer puniſnment. One of the firſt offi- 
cers of the empire was ordered to diſmount, 
{tripped of his robes, and extended on the 
ground in the prefence of the prince and army. 
In this poſture he was chaſtifed with ſo man 
and ſuch heavy blows from the clubs of two 
guards or executioners, that when Theodore 
commanded them to ceaſe, the great logothete 
was ſcarcely able to ariſe and crawl away to his 
tent. After a ſecluſion of ſome days, he was 
recalled by a peremptory mandate, to his feat in 
council; and ſo dead were the Greeks to the 
ſenſe of honour and fhame, that it is om the 
narrative 


(6) A Perſian ſaying, that Cyrus was the father, and Darius the 
meſt:r, of his ſubjects, was applied to Vataces and his fon. But Pa- 
chymer (1. i. c. 23.) has miſtaken the mild Darius for the cruel Cam- 
byſes, deſpot or tyrant of his people. By the inſtitution of taxes, 
Larius had incurred the leſs odious, ut more contemptible, name of 


Kanye, merchant or broker (TIerodotus, iii. 8g.). 
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narrative of the ſufferer himſelf that we acquire 
the knowledge of his diſgrace (7). The cru- 
elty of the emperor was exaſperated by the 
pangs of ſickneſs, the approach of a premature 
end, and the ſuſpicion of poiſon and magic. 
The lives and fortunes, the eyes and limbs, of 
his kinſmen and nobles, were ſacrificed to each 
fally of paſſion ; and before he died, the fon of 
Vataces might deſerve trom the people, or at 
leaſt from the court, the appellation of tyrant. 
A matron of the family of the Palzologi had 
provoked his anger by refuſing to beſtow 
her beauteous daughter on the vile plebeian who 
was recommended by his caprice. Without 
regard to her birth or age, her body, as high 
as the neck, was incloſed in a ſack with ſeveral 
cats, who were pricked with pins to irritate 
their fury againſt their unfortunate fellow-cap- 
tive. In his laſt hours, the emperor teſtified a 
wiſh to forgive and be forgiven, a juſt anxiety 
for the fate of John his fon and ſucceflor, who, 
at the age of eight years, was condemned to 


the dangers of a long minorty. His laſt choice Winerity d 
John LA - 


entruſted the office of guardian to the ſanctity 


of the patriarch Arſenius, and to the courage 4. .Þ, 1259. 


of George Muzalon, the great domeſtic, who * 
was equally diſtinguiſhed by the royal favour 
and the public hatred. Since their connection 
with the Latins, the names and privileges of 
hereditary rank had inſinuated themſelves into 


the Greek monarchy ; and the noble fami- 


lies 


(7) Acropolita (c. 63.) ſeents to admire his own firmneſs in ſuſtain- 
ing à beating, and not returning to council till he was called. tHe 
relates the exploits of Theodore, and his own ſervices, from c. 53. 
to c. 74. of his hiſtory, Sce the third book of Nicephorus Gre- 
£0ras, 
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lies (8) were provoked by the elevation of a 
worthleſs favourite, to whoſe influence they im- 
puted the errors and calamities of the late reign. 
In the firſt council, after the emperor's death, 
Muzalon, from a lofty throne, pronounced a 
laboured apology of his conduct and intentions: 
his modeſty was ſubdued by an unanimous aſſu— 
rance of eſteem and fidelity; and his moſt in- 
veterate enemies were the loudeſt to falute him 
as the guardian and ſaviour of the Romans. 
Eight days were ſufficient to prepare the execu- 
tion of the conſpiracy. On the ninth, the ob- 
ſequies of the deceaſed monarch were ſolem- 
niſed in the cathedral of Magneſia (9), an 
Aſiatic city, where he expired, on the banks 
of the Hermus, and at the foot of mount Sipy- 
lus. The holy rites were interrupted by a ſedi- 
ton of the guards: Muzalon, his brothers, 
and his adherents, were maſſacred at the foot 
of the altar; and the abſent patriarch was aſ- 
ſociated with a new colleague, with Michael 
Palzologus, the moſt illuſtrious, in birth and 
merit, of the Greek nobles (10). 

Of thoſe who are proud of their anceſtors, 


"the far greater part muſt be content with local 


Paleologus. or domeſtic renown ; and few there are who 


dare truſt the memorials of their family to the 
| public 


(8) Pachymer (I. i. c. 21.) names and diſcriminates fifteen or 
twenty Greek families, xi $0! au, Gig 1 patrynroyimg Gfipa, Kay, 
Xfuon avyxexporyTo. Does he mean, by this decoration, a figurative, 
or 2 real golden chain ? Perhaps, both. 

(9) The old geographers, with Cellarius and d'Anville, and our 
travellers, particularly Pocock and Chandler, will teach us to diſtin- 
guiſn the two Magneſias of Aſia Minor, of the Mzander and of 
Sipylus. The latter, our preſent object, is ſtill flouriſhing for a Turk- 
iſh city, and lies eight hours, or leagues, to the north-eaſt of Smyrna 
(Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. lettre xxu. p. 365—370. 
Chandler's Travels into Aſia Minor, p. 267.). ; ; 

(10) See Acropolita (c. 95, 76, &c.), who lived too near the 


times; Pachymer (I. i. c. 13—25.), Gregoras (l. 1. c. 3, 4, 5.0. 
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public annals of their country. As early as 
the middle of the eleventh century, the noble 
race of the Palzologi (11) ſtands high and 
conſpicuous in the Byzantine hiſtory : it was 
the valiant George Palzologus who placed the 
father of the Comneni on the throne ; and his 
kinſmen or deſcendants continue, in each ge- 
neration, to lead the armies and councils of 
the ſtate. The purple was not diſhonoured by 
their alliance; and had the law of ſucceſhon, 
and female ſucceſſion, been ſtrictly obſerved, 
the wife of Theodore Laſcaris muſt have yield- 
ed to her elder ſiſter, the mother of Michael 
Palzologus, -who afterwards raiſed his family 
to the throne. In his perſon, the ſplendour of 
birth was dignified by the merit of the ſoldier 
and ſtateſman : in his early youth he was pro- 
moted to the office of con/table or commander 
of the French mercenaries; the private ex- 
pence of a day never exceeded three pieces of 
old; but his ambition was rapacious and pro- 
Fuſe ; and his gifts were doubled by the graces 
of his converſation and manners. The love of 
the ſoldiers and people excited the jealouſy of 
the court; and Michael thrice eſcaped from 
the dangers in which he was involved by his 
own imprudence or that of his friends. I. Un- 
der the reign of Juſtice and Vataces, a diſpute 
| aroſe (12) between two officers, one of whom 
accuſed the other of maintaining rhe hereditary 
right of the Palæologi. The cauſe was decided, 
according to the new juriſprudence of the La- 
tins, 


(11) The pedigree of Palzologus is explained by Ducange (Famil. 
Byzant. p. 230, &c.) . the events of his private life are related 
Pachymer (I. i. c. 7-12.) and Gregoras (1. ii. 8. I. iii. 2. 4. 1. 
Iv. 1.), with viſible favour to the father of the reigning dynaſty, 

(12) Acropolita (c. go.) relates the circumſtances of this curious 
adventure, which ſeem to have eſcaped the more recent writers. | 
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tins, by ſingle combat: the defendant was 
overthrown ; but he perſiſted in declaring that 
himſelf alone was guilty; and that he had ut- 
tered theſe raſh or treaſonable ſpeeches without 
the approbation or knowledge of his patron. 
Yet a cloud of ſuſpicion hung over the inno- 
cence of the conſtable :- he was {till purſued by 
the whiſpers of malevolence; and a ſubtle 
courtier, the archbiſhop of Philadelphia, urged 
him to accept the judgment of God in the 
fiery proof of the ordeal (13). Three days 
before the trial, the patient's arm was encloſed 
in 2 bag, and ſecured by the royal ſignet; and 
it was incumbent on him to bear a red-hot ball 
of iron three times from the altar to the rails 
of the ſanctuary, without artifice and without 
injury. Palzologus eluded the dangerous ex- 
periment with ſenſe and pleaſantry. I ama 
&« ſoldier,” ſaid he, “ and will boldly enter 
the liſts with my accuſers: but a layman, a 
5 finner like myſelf, is not endowed with the 
gift of miracles. Dur piety, moſt holy 
„ prelate, may deſerve the interpoſition of 
heaven, and from your hands I will receive 
the fiery globe, the pledge of my innocence.” 

The archbiſhop ſtarted; the emperor ſmiled; 

and the abſolution or pardon of Michael was 
approved by new rewards and new ſervices. 
II. In the ſuccceding reign, as he held the go- 
vernment of Nice, he was ſecretly informed, 
that the mind of the abſent prince was poiſoned 


7 


with Fray & ; and that death, or blindneſs, 


would 


(13) Pachymer (I. i. e. 120, who ſpeaks with proper contempt of 
this barbarous trial, affirms, that he had ſcen in his youth many per- 
ſons who had ſuſtained, without injury, the fiery ordeal. As a Greek, 
he is credulous : but the ingenuity of the Greeks might furniſh ſome 
remedies of art or fraud againſt their own fuperſtitiou, or that a thei: 
tvrant, 
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would be his final reward. Inſtead of awaiting 
the return and ſentence of Theodore, the con- 
ſtable, with ſome followers, eſcaped from the 
city and the empire ; and though he was plun- 
dered by the Turkmans of the deſert, he found 
an hoſpitable refuge in the court of the ſultan. 
In the ambiguous ſtate of an exile, Michael 
reconciled the duties of gratitude and loyalty : 
drawing his ſword againſt the Tartars ; admo- 
niſhing the garriſons of the Roman limit ; and 
promoting by his influence, the reſtoration of 
peace, in which his pardon and recall were ho- 
nourably. included. III. While he guarded the 
Weſt againſt the deſpot of Epirus, Michael was 
again ſuſpected and condemned in the palace; 
and ſuch was his loyalty or weakneſs, that he 
ſubmitted to be led in chains above fix hundred 
miles from Durazzo to Nice. The civility of 
the meſſenger alleviated his diſgrace ; the em- 

eror's ſickneſs diſpelled his danger; and the 
fat breath of Theodore, which recommended 
his infant ſon, at once acknowledged the inno- 
cence and the power of Palæologus. 

But his innocence had been too 8 
treated; and his power was too ſtrongly felt 
to curb an aſpiring ſubject in the fair field that 
was opened to his ambition (14). In the coun- 
cil after the death of Theodore, he was the firſt 
to pronounce, and the firſt to violate, the oath 
of allegiance to Muzalon ; and fo dextrous 
was his conduct, that he reaped the benefit, 
without incurring the guilt, or at leaſt the re- 
proach, of the ſubſequent maſſacre. In the 

Vor. XI. U | choice. 


(14) Without comparing Pachymer to Thucydides or Tacitus, I 
will praiſe his narrative (J. i. c. 3—32 |. ii. c. 1—9.), which pur- 
ſues the aſcent of Palæologus with eloquence, perſpicuity, and to- 


lerable freedom. Acropolita is more cautious, and Gregoras more 


Fonciſe. 


His elevati- 1 
on to the | 
2 throne. 


_——_ 
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ii oem in., at Gail io 20 tO 
choice of a repent, he balanced the intereſts 
» Fr C367 EC q ERP HV — 245 249 3 
and paſffions of the candidates; turned their 
envy and hatred from himſelf againſt each other, 
and forced every competitor to own, that after 
is / . n "34d ; a+ } * r $ 
his own claims, thoſe of Palzologus were beſt 
7 24 N «4 *&) 81758 2 0 LISLE ' | 188 $? y 
entitled to the preference. Under the title of 
1488.5 4 Wa 1 . UU. „ i 
great duke, he accepted or aſſumed, during a 
2 4. 1 2 * Td . 21100 41. 31 ” 
long minority, the active powers of govern- 
Nr Tab 72 WE: Sls PH! 
ment; the patriarch was a venerable name: 
and the factious nobles were ſeduced, or op- 
7 ſ, 15 RT RY ö a eds ks. M41 wt: 
e by the aſcendant of his genius. The 
— 2 We 1 TOI ATT] ds wy... 3 . 
ruits of the œconomy of Vataces were depo- 


ſited in a ſttorig caſtle on the banks of the 


Hermus, in tlie cuſtody of the faithful Varan- 
gians: the conſtable retained his command or 
influence over the foreign troops ; he employed 


the guards to poſſeſs the treaſure, and the trea- 
ſure to corrupt the guards; and whatſoever 


might be the abuſe of the public money, his 
character was above the ſuſpicion of private 
avarice. By himfelf, or by his emiſſaries, he 


ſtrove to perſuade every rank of fate that 


their own proſperit would riſe in ju 


propor- 


tlon to the eſtabliſhment of his authority. The 
weight of taxes was ſuſpended, the perpetual 


theme of popular complaint; and he prohibited 
the trials by the ordeal and judicial combat. 
Theſe Barbaric inſtitutions were already àbo- 


liſhed or undefmined in France (15) and Eng- 


land (16) ; and'the appeal to the ſword offended 
— | the 


ted in the N law,, and it was ordered by the judges as late as 
e beginning of the laſt century. | 
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the ſenſe of a civilized (17), and the temper of 
an unwarlike, people. For the future main- 
tenance of their wives and children, the vete- 
tans were grateful: the prieſt and the philo- 
ſopher applauded his ardent zeal for the ad- 
vancement of religion and learning ; and his 
vague promiſe of rewarding merit, was applied 
by every candidate to his own hopes. Con- 
ſcious of the influence of the clergy, Michael 
ſucceſsfully laboured to ſecure the ſuffrage of 
that powerful order. Their expenſive journey 


from Nice to Magneſia, afforded a decent and 


ample pretence : the leading prelates were 
tempted by the liberality of his nocturnal vi- 
ſits; and the incorruptible patriarch was flat- 
tered by the homage of his new colleague, who 
led his mule by the bridle into the town, and 
removed to a reſpe&ful diſtance the importu- 
nity of the crowd. Without renouncing his 
title by royal deſcent, Palzologus encouraged 
a free diſcuſſion into the advantages of elective 
monarchy ; and his adherents aſked, with the 
inſolence of triumph, what patient would truſt 
his health, or what merchant would abandon 


his veſſel, to the arg {kill of a phyſician 
t 


or a pilot? The youth of the emperor, and the 
impending dangers of a minority, required the 
ſupport of a mature and experienced guardian; 
of an aſſociate, raiſed above the envy of his 


U 2 gcaguals, 


(17) Vet an ingenious friend has urged to me in mitigation of this 
practice, 1. That in nations emerging from barbariſm, it moderates 
the licenſe of private war and arbitrary revenge, 2. That it is leſs 
abſurd than the trials by the ordeal, or boiling water, or the croſs, 
which it has contributed to aboliſh. 3. That it ſerved at leaſt as a 
teſt uf perfonal courage; a quality ſo ſeldom united with a baſe diſ- 
poſition, that the danger of the trial might be ſome check to a mali- 
cious proſecutor, and an uſeful barrier againſt injuſtice ſupported by 

pour "The gallant and unfortunate earl of Surrey might probably 
ave <fcaped his unmerited fate, had not his demand of the combat 
againſt his accuſer been over-ruled, 
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equals, and inveſted with the name and prero- 
gatives of royalty. For the intereſt of the 
prince and people, without any ſelfiſh views for 
himſelf or his family, the great duke conſented 
to guard. and inſtruct the ſon of Theodore; 
but he ſighed for the happy moment when he 
might OR to his firmer hands the admini- 
ſtration of his patrimony, and enjoy the bleſ- 
ſings of a private ſtation. He was firſt inveſt- 
ed with the title and prerogatives of de/pot, 
which beſtowed the purple ornaments, and the 
ſecond place in the Roman monarchy. It was 
afterwards agreed that John and Michael ſhould 
be proclaimed as joint emperors, and raiſed on 
the buckler, but. that the pre-eminence ſhould 
be reſerved for the birth-right of the former. 
A mutual league of amity was pledged between 
the royal partners; and in caſe 2 a rupture, 
the ſubjects were bound, by their oath of alle- 
glance, to declare themſelves againſt the ag- 
greſſor, an ambiguous name, the ſeed of dil- 
cord and civil war. Palzologus was content; 
but on the day of the coronation, and in the 
cathedral of Nice, his. zealous adherents moſt 
vehemently urged the juſt priority of his age 
and merit. The e diſpute Was 
eluded by poſtponing to a more convenient op- 
portunity the coronation of John Laſcaris ; 3 and 
MichietPa- he, walked with a flight. diadem in the train of 
Oogus 
emperor, his guardian, who alone received the Imperial 
— Wee crown from the hands of the patriarch. It 
was not without extreme reluctance that Arfe- 
nius abandoned the cauſe of his pupil; but the 
Varangians brandiſhed their battle-axes ; a ſign 
of afſent was extorted from the tremblin 
youth; and ſome voices -were heard, that the 
life of a child ſhould no longer impede the ſet- 
tlement. 


* 
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tlement of the nation. A full harveſt of ho- 
nours and employments was diſtributed among 
- his friends by the grateful Palæologus. In his 
own family he created a deſpot and two ſebaſ- 
tocrators; Alexius Strategopulus was decorated 
with the title of Cæſar; and that veteran com- 
mander ſoon repaid the obligation, by reſtoring 
Conſtantinople to the Greek emperor. 
| It was in the ſecond year of his reign, while 
he reſided in the palace and gardens of Nym- 
phæum (18) near Smyrna, that the firit meſ- 
ſenger arrived at the dead of night; and the 
ſtupendous intelligence was 1mparted to Michael, 
after. he had been gently waked by the tender 
precaution of his filter Eulogia. The man was 
unknown or obſcure; he produced no letters 
from the victorious Cæſar; nor could it eaſily 
be credited after the defeat of Vataces and the 
recent failure of Palæologus himſelf, that the 
capital had been ſurprized by a detachment of 
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Recovery of 
Conſtanti- 
nople, 
. 1261 1 


July 25. 


eight hundred ſoldiers. As an hoſtage, the 


doubtful author was confined, with the aſſu- 
rance of death or an ample recompenſe; and 
the court was left ſome hours in the anxiety of 
hope and fear, till the meſſengers of Alexius 
arrived with the authentic intelligence, and 
diſplayed the trophies of the conqueſt, the 
ſword and ſceptre (19), the buſkins and bon- 
net (20), of the Ape Baldwin, which he 

had 


(18) The ſite of Nymphæum is not clearly defined in ancient or 
modern geography. But from the laſt hours of Vataces ( Acropo- 
ta, c. 52), it is evident the y and gardens of his favourite 
reſidence were in the neighbourhood of Smyrua. Nymphæum might 
be looſely placed in Lydia (Gregoras, I. vi. 6.). 

(19) This ſceptre, the emblem of juſtice and power, was a long 
ſtaff, ſuch as was uſed by the heroes in Homer By the latter Greeks 
it was named Dicanice, and the Imperial ſceptre Was diſtinguifhed as 
uſual by the red or purple colour. 

(20) Acropolita affirms (c. 87.), that this e was aſter the 
French faſhion ; but from the ruby at the point or fumunit, Ducange 

(Hit, 
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had dropt in his precipitate flight, A general 
aſſembly of the biſhops, ſenators, and nobles, 
was immediately convened, and never per- 

was an event received with more heartfelt 
and univerſal joy. In a ſtudied oration, the 
new ſovereign of Conſtantinople congratulated 
his own and the public fortune. There was 
& a time,” ſaid he, a far diſtant time, when 
„ the Roman empire extended to the Adriatic, 
« the Tigris, and the confines of Ethiopia. 
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Return of 


« of future victories. 


«© After the loſs of the provinces, our capital 
itſelf, in theſe laſt and calamitous days, has 
been wreſted from our hands by the Barbari- 
ans of the Weſt. From the loweſt ebb, the 
tide of proſperity has again returned in our 
favour; but our proſperity was that of fugi- 
tives and exiles; and when we were aſked, 
which was the country of the Romans, we 
indicated with a bluſh the climate of the 
globe and the quarter of the heavens. The 
divine Providence has now reſtored to our 
arms the city of Conſtantine, the ſacred ſeat 
of religion and empire; and it will depend 
on our valour and condu@ to render this 
important acquiſition the pledge and omen 
S0 eager was the im- 


the Greek patience of the prince and people, that Michael 
A F. 1261, made his triumphal entry into Conſtantinople 
Augult 14. only twenty days after the expulſion of the 
Latins. The golden gate was thrown open at 

his approach; the devout conqueror diſmount- 

ed from his horſe; and a miraculous image of 

Mary the Conductreſs was borne before him, 

that the divine Virgin in perſon might appear 

| to 


(Hiſt. de C. P. I. v. e. 28, 29.) believes that it vas, the high · crowned 
hat — the Greeks, Could Acropolita miſtake the dreſs of his own 
court 
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had — 3 to the wack of of he e 5 
Napf Trade had i cb 4255 ths 


n 


11 with their emperor 3 ; but 5 patient 
and humble crowd of Latins was attached to 
the country, and indifferent to the change of 

maſters. Inſtead of baniſhing the factories of 
the Piſans, Venetians, and Genoeſe, the pru- 
dent conqueror accepted their oaths of allegi- 
ance, encouraged their induſtry, confirmed 
their privileges, and allowed them to live under 
the juriſdiction of their proper magiſtrates. 
Of theſe nations, the Piſans and Venetians pre- 


ſerved 
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ſerved their reſpective quarters in the city; but 

the ſervices and power of the Genoeſe deſerved 

at the ſame time the gratitude and the jealouſy 

of the Greeks. Their independent colony was 

firſt planted at the ſea- port town of Heraclea 

| in Thrace. They were ſpeedily recalled and 

ſettled in the Pu ae poſſeſſion of the ſuburb 

of Galata, an advantageous poſt, in which 

they revived the commerce, and inſulted the 
majeſty, of the Byzantine empire (21). 

Palzologus The recovery of Conſtantinople was cele- 

vlincs an brated as the æra of a new empire: the con- 

young em- queror, alone, and by the right of the ſword, 

K. D. 1261, Tenewed his coronation in the church of St. 

Dec. 25. Sophia ; and the name and honours of John 

Laſcaris, his pupil and lawful ſovereign, were 

A inſenſibly aboliſhed. But his claims ſtill lived 

in the minds of the people; and the royal 

youth muſt ſpeedily attain the years of man- 

hood and ambition. By fear or conſcience, . 

Palæologus was reſtrained from dipping his 

hands in innocent and royal blood; but the 

anxiety of an uſurper and a parent urged him 

to ſecure his throne, by one of thoſe imperfect 

crimes ſo familiar to the modern Greeks. 'The 

loſs of ſight incapacitated the young prince for 

the active buſineſs of the world: inſtead of 

the brutal violence of tearing out his eyes, the 

viſual nerve was deſtroyed by the intenſe glare 

of a red-hot baſon (22), and John Laſcaris 

Was 


- 


(21) See Pachymer (I. ii, c. 28—33.), Acropolita (c. 88.), Nice- 
phorus Gregoras (I. iv, 9 ), and for the treatment of the ſubject La- 
tins, Ducange (l. vc 30, 31.) » 5 

(22) This milder invention ſor extinguiſhing the ſight, was tried 
by the philoſopher Democritus on himſelf, when he ſought to with- 
draw his mind from the viſible world: a fooliſh ſtory! The word 
| abbatinare, in Latin and Italian, has furniſhed Ducange (Gloſſ. Latin.) 
with an opportunity to review the various modes of blinding : the 

more 
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was removed to a diſtant caſtle, where he ſpent 
many years 'in privacy and oblivion. Such 
cool and deliberate guilt may ſeem incompa- 
tible with remorſe ; but if Michael could truſt 
the mercy of Heaven, he was not inacceſſible 
to the reproaches and vengeance of mankind, 
which he had provoked by cruelty and treaſon. 
His cruelty impoſed on a ſervile court the du- 4 
ties of applauſe or ſilence; but the clergy had 
a right to ſpeak in the name of their inviſible 
maſter; and their holy legions were led by a 
prelate, whoſe character was above the temp- 
tations of hope or fear. After a ſhort abdi- 
cation of his dignity, Arſenius (23) had con- 
ſenred to aſcend the eccleſiaſtical throne of Con- 
ſtantinople, and to preſide in the reſtoration of 
the church. His pious ſimplicity was long de- 
ceived by the arts of Palzologus ; and his pa- 
tience and ſubmiſſion might ſoothe the uſurper 
and protect the ſafety of the young prince. 
On the news of his inhuman treatment, the 
patriarch unſheathed the ſpiritual ſword ; and 
ſuperſtition, on this occaſion, was enliſted in 
the cauſe of humanity and juſtice. In a ſynod is extom- 
of biſhops, who were ſtimulated by the EXAM: by the pa. 
ple of his zeal, the patriarch pronounced 22323 Ar- 
ſentence of excommunication ; though his pru- A. p. 
dence ſtill repeated the name of Michael in the 2:6z-1268. 
public prayers. The eaſtern prelates had not 
adopted the dangerous maxims of ancient 
Rome; nor did they preſume to enforce their 

„ | cenſures, 


more vialent were ſcooping, burning with an iron, or hot r 
and binding the head with a ſtrong cord till the eyes burſt from their 
ſockets. Ingenious ryrants ! | 

(23) See the firſt retreat and reſtoration of Arſenius, in Pachymer 
(I. ii c. 15. 1 iii. c. 1, 2+), and Nicephorus Gregoras (1. iii c. I. I. iv. 


c. 1.). Poſterity juſtly accuſed the aPiAziz and d ht of Arſenins 
the virtues of an — the vices of a miniſter (1. xii. c. 2.) 


Schiſm of 
the Arſc- 
nites, 

A. D 


12661312. 


the Roman pontiff, a more. indulgent judge; 
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cenſures, by depoſing princes, or abſolving na- 
tions from their oaths of allegiance. But the 
Chriſtian, who had been ſeparated from God 
and the church, became an object of horror; 
and, in a turbulent and fanatic capital, that 
horror might arm the hand of an aſſaſſin, or 
inflame a ſedition of the people. Palzologus 
felt his danger, confeſſed his guilt, and depre- 
cated his judge: the act was irretrieyable ; the 


prize was obtained; and the moſt rigorous - 


penance, which he ſolicited, would have raiſed 
the ſinner to the reputation of a ſaint. The 
unrelenting patriarch refuſed to announce any 
means of atonement or any hopes of mercy ; 
and condeſcended only to pronounce, that, for 
ſo great a crime, great indeed muſt be the ſa- 
tisfaion. * Do you require,“ ſaid Michael, 
„that I ſhould abdicate the empire?” And at 
theſe words, he offered, or ſeemed to offer, the 
ſword of ſtate, Arſenius eagerly graſped this 
pledge of ſovereignty ; but when he perceived 
that the emperor was unwilling to purchaſe ab- 
ſolution at ſo dear 2 rate, he indignantly eſcaped 
to his cell, and left the royal ſinner kneeling 
and weeping before the door I 24), | 

The danger and ſcandal of this excommuni- 
cation ſubſiſted above three years, till the po- 
pular clamour was aſſuaged by time and re. 
pentance ; till the brethren of Arſenius con- 
demned his inflexible ſpirit, fo repugnant to 
the unbounded forgiveneſs of the goſpel. The 
emperor had artfully inſinuated, that, if he 
were ſtil] rejected at home, he might ſeek, in 


but 


(24) The erime and excommunication of Michael are fairly told 
by Pachymer (I. iii. c. 10. 14. 19, 3 (L iv. c. 4.) 
Has — and penance reſtored their ſreedom. | 
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but it was far more eaſy and effectual to find 
or to place that judge at the head of the By- 
zantine church. Arſenius was involved in a 
vague rumour of conſpiracy and diſaffection; 
ſome irregular ſteps in his ordination and go- 
vernment were liable to cenſure; a ſynod de- 
poſed him from the epiſcopal office; and he 
was tranſported under a guard of ſoldiers to a 
ſmall iſland of the Propontis. Before his 
exile, he ſullenly requeſted that a ſtrict ac- 
count might be taken of the treaſures of the 
church; boaſted that his ſole riches, three 
pieces of gold, had been earned by tranſcribing 
the pſalms; continued to aſſert the freedom of 
his mind ; and denied, with his laſt breath, the 
pardon which was implored by the royal ſin- 
ner (25). After ſome delay, Gregory, biſhop 
of Adrianople, was tranſlated to the Byzantine 
throne ; but his authority was found inluffcient 
to ſupport the abſolution of the emperor; and 
Joſeph, a reverend monk, was ſubſtituted to 


that important function. This edifying ſcene 


was repreſented in the preſence of the ſenate 


and people ; at the end of fix years, the humble 


penitent was reſtored to the communion of the 
faithful; and humanity will rejoice, that a 
milder treatment of the captive Laſcaris was 
ſtipulated as a proof of his remorſe. But the 
ſpirit of Arſenius ſtill ſurvived in a powerful 
faction of the monks and clergy, who perſe- 
vered above forty-eight years in an obſtinate 
ſchiſm. Their ſcruples were treated with ten- 
derneſs and reſpect by Michael and his ſon ; 

and 


(25) Pachymer relates the exile of Arſenius (l. iv. e 1—16.) : he 
was one of the commiſſaries who viſited him in the deſert iſland. The 
laſt teſtament of the unforgiving patriarch is till extant (Dupin, Bibli- 
otheque Ecclẽſiaſtique, tom, x. p. 95. ). 
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and the reconciliation of the Arſenites was the 

ſerious labour of the church and ſtate. In the 

confidence of fanaticiſm, they had propoſed to 

try their cauſe by a miracle; and when the 

two papers, that contained their own and the 

adverſe cauſe, were caſt into a fiery braſier, 

they expected that the Catholic verity would 

be reſpected by the flames. Alas! the two 

papers were indiſcriminately conſumed, and 

this unforeſeen accident produced the union of 

a day, and renewed the quarrel of an age (26). 

The final treaty diſplayed the victory of the 

Arſenites : the clergy abſtained during forty 

days from all eccleſiaſtical functions; a flight 

penance was impoſed on the laity ; the body of 

Arſenius was depoſited in the ſanctuary ; and 

in the name of the departed faint, the prince 

and people were releaſed from the ſins of their 
fathers (27). bes 

Reign of The eſtabliſhment of his family was the mo- 

Izologus, tive, or at leaſt the pretence, of the crime of 

Ded s Palzologus ; and he was impatient to confirm 

A. D. 1282, the ſucceſſion, by ſharing with his eldeſt fon 

yeh the honours of the purple. Andronicus, after- 

22 wards ſurnamed the Elder, was proclaimed and 

A. P. 1273, crowned emperor of the Romans, in the fifteenth 

Nov 8— year of his age; and, from the firſt æra of a 

Feb. 1 * prolix and inglorious reign, he held that auguſt 

5 title nine years as the colleague, and fifty = 

| tne 


(26) Pachymer, (I. vii. c. 22.) relates this miraculous trial like a 
philoſopher, and treats. with ſimilar contempt a plot of the Arſenites, 
to hide a revelation in the coffin of ſome old ſaint (1. vii. c. 13.). He 
compenſates this incredulity by an image that weeps, another that 
bleeds (I. vii. c. 30.), and the miraculous cures of a deaf and a mute 
patient (I. xi. c. 32.). | a 

(27) The ſtory of the Arſenites is ſpread through the thirtecu 
books of Pachymer. Their union and triumph are reſerved for 
00 nagy Gregoras (1. vii, 9.), who neither loves nor eſteems theſe 
ſectaries. | | 
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the ſucceſſor, of his father. Michael himſelf; 
had he died in a private ſtation, would have 
been thought more worthy of the empire: and 
the aſſaults of his temporal and ſpiritual ene- Fi 
mies, left him few moments to labour for his & 
own fame or the happineſs of his ſubjects. He 
wreſted from the Franks ſeveral of the nobleſt 
iſlands of the Archipelago, Leſbos, Chios, 1 
and Rhodes: his brother Conſtantine was ſent 
to command in Malvaſia and Sparta; and the 
eaſtern fide of the Morea, from Argos and 
Napoli to Cape Tænarus, was repoſſeſſed by 
the Greeks. This effuſion of Chriſtian blood 
was loudly. condemned by the patriarch ; and 
the infolent prieſt preſumed to interpoſe his 
fears and ſcruples between the arms of princes. 
But in the proſecution of theſe weſtern con- 
queſts, the countries beyond the  Helleſpont 
were left naked to the Turks ; 'and their depre- 
dations verified the prophecy of a dying ſena- 
tor, that the recovery of. Conſtantinople would 
be the ruin of Aſia. The victories of Michael 
were atchieved by his lieutenants; his ſword 
ruſted in the palace; and in the tranſactions of 
the emperor with the popes and the king of 
Naples, his political arts were ſtained with cru- 
elty and fraud (28). | 
I. The Vatican was the moſt natural lh His union 
of a Latin emperor, who had been driven from * 
his throne; and pope Urban the fourth ap- 5 
peared to pity the misfortunes, and vindicate _— 5 
the cauſe, of the fugitive Baldwin. A cruſade, 
with 


us 


(28) Of the xiii wank of Pachymer, the firſt ſix 1 che ivth and 
vi of Nicephorus Gregoras) contain the reign of Michael, at the 
time of whoſe death he was forty years of age. Inſtead of break- 
ing, like his editor the Pere Poulin, his hiſtory into two parts, I 
ory Ducange and Couſin, who number the xiii becks in one 
cries. 
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with plenary indulgence, was preached by his 
command againſt the ſchiſmatic Greeks ; he 
excommunicated their allies and adherents ſo- 
licited Louis the ninth in favour of his kinſ: 
man; and demanded a tenth of the eccleſiaſtic 
revenues of France and England for the ſervice 
of the holy war (29). The ſubtle Greek, who 
watched the riſing tempeſt of the Weſt, at- 
tempted to ſuſpend or ſoothe the hoſtility of the 
pope, by ſuppliant embaſſies and reſpectful let- 
ters ; but he infinuated that the eſtabliſhment of 
peace mult prepare the reconciliation and obe- 
dience of the Eaſtern church. The Roman 
court could not be deceived by fo groſs an arti- 
fice; and Michael was admoniſhed, that the 
repentance of the ſon ſhould precede the for- 
giveneſs of the father; and that Faith (an am- 
biguous word) was the only baſis of friendſhip 
and alliance. After a long and affected delay, 
the approach of danger, and the importunity 
of Gregory the tenth, compelled him to enter 
on a more ferious negociation : he alleged the 
example of the great Vataces ; and the Greek 
clergy, who underſtood the intentions of their 
prince, were not alarmed by the firſt ſteps of 
reconciliation and reſpect. But when he preſſed 
the concluſion of the treaty, they ſtrenuouſly 
declared, that the Latins, though not in name, 
were heretics in fact, and that 'they deſpiſed 
thoſe ſtrangers as the vileſt and moſt deſpicable 
portion of the human race (30). It was the 
| taſk 


(29) Ducange, Hiſt. de C. P. I. v. c. 33, &c. from the Epiſiles of 
Urban IV. 


(30) From their 'mercantile intercourſe with the Venetians and 
Genoeſe, they branded the Latins as za#nAu and Baravou (Pachy- 
mer, |. v. c. 10). “ Some are heretics in name; others, like the 
„ Latins, in fact,“ ſaid the learned Veccus (Il. v. c 12.), who ſoon 
afterwards became a convert (c. 15, 16) and a patriarch (c. 24.) 
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talk of the emperor to perſuade, to corrupt, to 
intimidate, the moſt popular eccleſiaſtics, to 
gain the vote of each individual, and alter- 
nately to urge the arguments of Chriſtian cha- 
rity and the public welfare. The texts of the 
fathers and the arms of the Franks were ba- 
lanced in the theological and political ſcale ; 
and without approving the addition to the Ni- 
cene creed, the moſt moderate were taught to 
confeſs, that the two hoſtile propoſitions of 


proceeding from the Father By the Son, and of 


proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
might be reduced to 'a ſafe and Catholic 
ſents (31). The ſupremacy of the pope was a 
doctrine more eaſy to conceive, but more pain- 
ful to acknowledge ; yet Michael repreſented to 
his monks and . that they might ſubmit 
to name the Roman biſhop as the firſt of the 
patriarchs; - and that their diſtance and diſcre- 
tion would guard the liberties of the Eaſtern 
church from the miſchievous conſequences of 
the Tight of appeal. He proteſted that he 
would facrifice his life and empire, rather than 
yield the Tmalleſt point of orthodox faith or 
national independence; ; and this declaration 
was ſealed and ratified by a golden bull. The 
Patriarch Joſeph withdrew to a monaſtery, to 
reſign or reſume his throne, according to the 
event of the treaty : the letters of union and 
obedience' were ſubſcribed by the emperor, his 
fon Andronicus, and thirty-five archbiſhops and 
metropolitans, with their reſpeQive ſynods ; 
and the eptiCopal liſt was multiplied by many 


dioceſes 


(31) In this claſs, we may place Pachymer himſelf, whoſe copious 
and candid narrative occupies the vch and vith books of his hi ory. 
Yet the Greek is ſilent on the council of Lyons, and ſeems to believe 
that the popes always reſided in Rome and Italy (I. v. c. 17, 21.) 
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1 dioceſes which were annihilated under the yoke 
| of the infidels. An embaſſy was compoſed of 
ſome truſty miniſters and prelates ; they em- 
| barked for Italy, with rich ornaments and rare 
U perfumes, for the altar of St. Peter; and their 
ſecret orders authoriſed and recommended a 
boundleſs compliance. They were received in 
the general council of Lyons, by pope Gregory 
the tenth, at the head of five hundred bi- 
ſhops (32). He embraced with tears his long- 
loſt and repentant children ; accepted the oath 
of the ambaſſadors, , who abjured the ſchiſm in 
the name, of the two emperors ; adorned the 
prelates with the ring and mitre ; chaunted in 
Greek and Latin the Nicene creed with the ad- 
dition of #lioque; and rejoiced in the union 
of the Eaſt and Weſt, which had been reſerved 
| for his reign. To conſummate this pious work, 
h the Byzantine deputies were ſpeedily followed 
by the pope's nuncios ; and their inſtruction 
diſcloſes the policy of the Vatican, which could 
[ not be ſatisfied with the vain title of ſupre- 
' macy. After viewing the temper of the prince 
and. people, they were enjoined to abſolve the 
ſchiſmatic clergy, who ſhould ſubſcribe and 
ſwear their abjuration and obedience ; to eſta- 
bliſh in all the churches the uſe of the perfect 
creed; to prepare the entrance of a cardinal 
legate, with the full powers and dignity of his 
office; and to inſtruct the emperor in the ad- 
vantages which he might derive from the tem- 
poral protection of the Roman pontiff (33). 
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N 32) See the acts of the council of Lyons in the year 1274. 
Fleury, Hiſt. Eceléſiaſtique, tom. xviii p. 181-199. Dupin, Bibliot. 
Eccleſ. tom. x. p. 135. 

(33) This curious inſtruction, which has been drawn with more 
or leſs honeſty by Wading and Leo Allatius from the archives of 
the Vatican, is given in an abſtract or verſion by Fleury (tom. xviii. 
p. 25:2—258,), 
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But they found a country without a friend, His perſe- 


a nation in which the names of Rome and 
Union were pronounced with abhorrence. The 
patriarch Joſeph was indeed removed ; his place 
was filled by Veccus, an eccleſiaſtic of learnin 
and moderation; and the emperor was Nill 
urged by the ſame motives, to perſevere in the 
ſame profeſſions. But in his private language, 
Palzologus affected to deplore the pride, and 
to blame the innovations, of the Latins ; and 
while he debaſed his character by this double 
hypocriſy, he juſtified and puniſhed the oppoſi- 
tion of his ſubjects. By the joint ſuffrage of 
the new and the ancient Rome a ſentence of 
excommunication was pronounced againſt the 
obſtinate ſchiſmatics : the cenſures of the - comer 
were executed by the ſword of Michael; 


the failure of Perla he tried the N : 


of priſon and exile, of whipping and mutila- 
tion; thoſe touch ſtones, ſays an hiſtorian, of 
cowards and the brave. Two Greeks Kill 
reigned in ZEtolia, Epirus, and Theſſaly, with 
the appellation of deſpots: they had yielded to 
the ſovereign of Conſtantinople, but they re- 
jetted the chains of the Roman pontiff, and 
ſupported their refuſal by ſucceſsful arms. 


Under their protection, the fugitive monks and 


biſhops aſſembled in hoſtile ſynods ; and re- 
torted the name of heretic with the galling 
addition of apoſtate : the prince of Trebizond 
was tempted to aſſume the forfeit title of em- 
peror; and even the Latins of Negropont, 
Thebes, Athens, and the Morea, forgot the 
merits of the convert, to join, with open or 
clandeſtine aid, the enemies of Palæologus. 
His favourite generals, of his own blood and 
family, ſucceſſively deſerted, or betrayed, the 

Vol. XI. X ſacrilegious 


AE > . 
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ſacrilegious truſt. His ſiſter Eulogia, a niece, 
and two female couſins, conſpired againſt him; 
another niece, Mary queen of Bulgaria, ne- 
gociated his ruin with the ſultan of Egypt; 
and, in the public eye, their treaſon was con- 
ſecrated as the moſt ſublime virtue (34). To 
the pope's nuncios, who urged the conſumma- 
tion of the work, Palzologus expoſed a naked 
recital of all that he had done and ſuffered for 
their ſake. They were aſſured that the guilty 
ſectaries, of both ſexes and every rank, had 
been deprived of their honours, their fortunes, 
and their liberty; a ſpreading liſt of confiſca- 
tion and puniſhment, which involved many 
perſons, the deareſt to the emperor, or the beſt 
deſerving of his favour. They were conducted 
to the priſon, to behold four princes of the 
4 royal blood chained in the four corners, and 
F | ſhaking their fetters in an agony of grief and 
[7 rage. Two of theſe captives were afterwards 


1 releaſed; the one by ſubmiſſion, the other by 
J j death: but the obſtinacy of their two compa- | 
1 nions was chaſtiſed by the loſs of their eyes ; 
1 and the Greeks, the leaſt adverſe to the union, 
þ N deplore that cruel and inauſpicious tragedy (35). 


Perſecutors muſt expect the hatred of thoſe 

N whom they oppreſs; but they commonly find 
Fi ſome conſolation in the teſtimony of their con- 
4% ſcience, the applauſe of their party, and, per- 
| haps, the ſucceſs of their undertaking. But | 


the 


(34) This frank and authentic confeſſion of Michael's diſtreſs, is 
exhthited in barbarous Latin by Ogerius, who ſigns himſelf Protono- 
| tarius Interpretum, and tranſcribed by Wading from the MSS. of the 
{ Vatican (A. D. 1278, No 3.). His annals of the Franciſcan order, 
| the Fratres Minores, in xvii volumes in folio (Rome, 1741), I have i 
Fit now accidentally ſeen among the waſte paper of a-boekſeller. 
4: (35) See the vith book of Pachymer, particularly the chapters, I. 4 
11. 16. 18. 24—2). He is the more credible, as he ſpeaks of this | 
perſecution with leſs anger than ſorrow, 
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the hypocriſy of Michael, which was prompted 
only by political motives, muſt have forced him 
to hate himſelf, to deſpiſe his followers, and 
to eſteem and envy the rebel champions by 
whom he was deteſted and deſpiſed. While 
his violence was abhorred at Conſtantinople, 
at Rome his ſlowneſs was arraigned and his 
ſincerity ſuſpected; till at length pope Martin 
the fourth excluded the Greek emperor from 
- the pale of a church, into which he was ſtriving 
to reduce a ſchiſmatic people. No ſooner had The union 
the tyrant expired, than the union was diſ- ON. 
folved, and abjured by unanimous conſent; the 
churches were purified ; the penitents were re- 
conciled ; and his ſon Andronicus, after weep- 
ing the fins and errors of his youth, moſt 
plouſly denied his father the burial-of a prince 
and a Chriſtian (36). 
II. In the diſtreſs of the Latins, the walls charles of 
and towers of Conſtantinople had fallen to 4 . 
decay: they were reſtored and fortified by the and Sicily, - 
| policy of Michael, who depoſited a plenteous {556 
| ſtore of corn and falt proviſions, to ſuſtain the 
: ſiege which he might hourly expect from the 
: reſentment of the Weſtern powers. Of theſe, 
the ſovereign of the two Sicilies was the moſt 
formidable neighbour ; but as long as they 
were poſſeſſed by Mainfroy, the baſtard of 
Frederic the ſecond, his monarchy was the bul- 
wark rather than the annoyance of the Eaſtern 
empire. The uſurper, though a brave and 
active prince, was ſufficiently employed in the 
defence of his throne : his proſcription by ſuc- 


X 2 ceſſive 


(36) Pachymer, 1. vii. c. 1— 11. 17. The ſpeech of Andronicus 
the elder (1. xii. c. 2.) is a curious record, which proves, that if the 
Greeks were the ſlaves of the emperor, the emperor was not leſs the 
flave of ſuperſtition and the clergy, 
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ceſſive popes had ſeparated Mainfroy from the 


common cauſe of the Latins; and the forces 
that _ have beſieged Conſtantinople, were 


detained in a cruſade againſt the domeſtic 
enemy of Rome. The prize of her avenger, 
the crown of the two Sicilies, was won and 
worn by the brother of St. Louis, by Charles 
count of Anjou and Provence, who led the 
chivalry of France on this holy expedition (37). 
The diſaffection of his Chriſtian ſubjects com- 
pelled Mainfroy to enliſt a colony of Saracens 
whom his father had planted in Apulia: and 
this odious ſuccour will explain the defiance of 
the Catholic hero, who rejeded all terms of 
accommodation. Bear this meflage,” ſaid 
Charles, © to the ſultan of Nocera, that God 
“ and the ſword are umpire between us; and 
that he ſhall either ſend me to paradiſe, or 
«© I will ſend him to the pit of hell.” The 
armies met, and though I am ignorant of 
Maintroy's doom m the other world, in this he 
loſt his friends, his kingdom, and his life, in 
the bloody battle of Benevento. Naples and 
Sicily were immediately peopled with a warlike 
race of French nobles; and their aſpiring 
leader embraced the future conqueſt of Africa, 
Greece, and Paleſtine. The moſt ſpecious rea- 
ſons might point his firſt arms againſt the By- 
zantine empire; and Palæologus, diffident of 
his own ſtrength, repeatedly appealed from the 

ambition 


(37) The beſt accounts, the neareſt the time, the moſt full and en- 
tertaining, of the conqueſt of Naples by Charles of Anjou, may be 
found in the Florentine Chronicles of Ricordano Malaſpina (c. 175— 
193.) and Giovanni Villani (I. vii. c. I-10. 25—30.), which are pub- 
liſhed by Muratori in the viiith and xiiith volumes of the hiſtorians of 


Italy. In his Annals (tom. xi. p. 56—72.), he has abridged theſe great & 


events, which are likewiſe deſcribed in the Iſtoria Civile of Giannone, 
tom, ii. I. xix., tom. iii. I. xx. 
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ö ambition of Charles to the humanity of St. 
| Louis, who ſtill preſerved a juſt aſcendant over 
the mind of his ferocious brother. For a while 
the attention of that brother was confined at 
ö home by the invaſion of Conradin, the laſt heir 
1 of the Imperial houſe of Swabia: but the hap- 
| leſs boy funk in the unequal conflict; and his 
execution on a public ſcaftold taught the rivals 
of Charles to tremble for their heads as well as 
their dominions, A ſecond reſpite was ob- 
tained by the laſt cruſade of St. Louis to the 
African coaſt ; and the double motive of in- 
tereſt and duty urged the king of Naples to 
aſſiſt, with his powers and his projence, the 
holy enterpriſe. T he death of St. Louis re- 
leaſed him from the importunity of a virtuous 
. cenſor; the king of Tunis confeſſed himſelf the Threaten: 
| tributary and vaſſal of the crown of Sicily; and . 
the boldeſt of the French knights were free to A. b. 1279, 
[1 enliſt under his banner againſt the Greek em 
[1 pire. A treaty and à marriage united his in- 
; tereſt with the houſe of Courtenay ; his daughter 
f Beatrice was promiſed to Philip, ſon and heir 
3 of the emperor Baldwin; a penſion of fix hun- 
| i dred ounces of gold was allowed for his main- 
1 tenance; and his generous father diſtributed 
Þ among his allies the kingdoms and provinces of 
the Eaſt, reſerving only Conſtantinople, and 
one day's journey round the city, for the Im- 
perial domain (38). In this perilous moment, 
Palzologus was the moſt eager to ſubſcribe the 
creed, and implore the protection, of the Ro- 
man 


Pachymer, I. iv. c. 29. l. 7-10. 25. I. vi. c. 30. 32, 33. and 


(38) Ducange, Hiſt. 5% C. P. |. v. c. 49-36. l. vi. c. 113. See 
* 
Nicephorus Gregoras, l. iv. 3. I. v. 1. 6. 
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man pontiff, who afſumed, with propriety and 
weight, the character of an angel of peace, 


the common father of the Chriſtians. By his 


voice, the ſword of Charles was chained in the 
ſcabbard ; and the Greek ambaſſadors beheld 
him, in the pope's antichamber, biting his 
ivory ſceptre in a tranſport of fury, and deeply 
reſenting the refuſal to enfranchiſe and con- 
ſecrate his arms. He appears to have reſpected 
the diſintereſted mediation of Gregory the 
tenth ; but Charles was inſenfibly diſguſted by 
the pride and partiality of Nicholas the third ; 
and his attachment to his kindred, the Urſini 
family, alienated the moſt ſtrenuous champion 
from the ſervice of the church. The hoſtile 
league againſt the Greeks, of Philip the Latin 
emperor, the king of the two Sicilies, and the 
republic of Venice, was ripened into execution 
and the election of Martin the fourth, a French 
pope, gave a ſanction to the cauſe. Of the 
allies, Philip ſupplied his name, Martin, a bull 
of excommunication, the Venetians, a ſqua- 
dron of forty gallies; and the formidable 
powers of Charles conſiſted of forty counts, ten 
thouſand men at arms, a numerous body of 
infantry, and a fleet of more than three hundred 
ſhips and tranſports. A diſtant day was ap- 
pointed for aſſembling this mighty force in the 
harbour of Brindiſi: and a previous attempt 
was riſked with a detachment of three hundred 
knights, who invaded Albania and beſieged the 
fortreſs of Belgrade. Their defeat might amuſe 
with a triumph the vanity of Conſtantinople ; 
but the more ſagacious Michael, deſpairing of 
his arms, depended on the effects of a con- 
ſpiracy; on the ſecret workings of a rat, who 
gnawed 
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gnawed the bow: ſtring (39) of the Sicilian ty- 

rant. 

Among the proſcribed adherents of the houſe Palzologus 
of Swabia, John of Procida forfeited a ſmall th gu 


the revolt of 


iſland of that name in the bay of Naples. His Sicily, 
birth was noble, but his education was learn- * W 
ed; and in the poverty of exile, he was re- 
lieved by the practice of phyſic, which he had 
ſtudied in the ſchool of Salerno. Fortune had 
left him nothing to loſe, except life; and to 
deſpiſe life is the firſt qualification of a rebel. 
Procida was endowed with the art of negocia- 
tion, to enforce his reaſons, and diſguiſe his 
| motives ; and in his various tranſactions with 
1 nations and men, he could perſuade each party 
a that he laboured ſolely for their intereſt. The 
new kingdoms of Charles were afflicted by 
| every ſpecics of fiſcal and military oppreſſion 
4 (42); and the lives and fortunes of his Italian 
ubjects were ſacrificed to the greatneſs of their 
maſter and the licentiouſneſs of his followers. 
The hatred of Naples was reprefled by his pre- 
ſence; but the looſer government of his vice- 
gerents excited the contempt, as well as the 
averſion, of the Sicilians: the iſland was rouſed 
to a ſenſe of freedom by the eloquence of 
Procida; and he diſplayed to every baron his 
: private intereſt in the common cauſe. In the 
: confidence of foreign aid, he ſucceſſively viſited 
4 the courts of the Greek emperor, and of Peter 
4 king 
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4 (39) The reader of Herodotus will recolle&t how miraculonſly the 
1 Aſtyrian hoſt of Sennachcrib was diſazmed and deſtroyed (1. i, c. 
| I41.). 
(40) According to Salas Malaſpina (Hiſt. Sicula, I. iii. c. 16. in 
Muratori, tom. viii. p. 832.), a zealous Guelph, the ſubjects of s 
Charles, who had reviled Mainfroy as a wolf, began to regret him as 
a lamb: and he juſtifies their diſcontent by the oppreſſions of the 
French government (I. vi. c. 2. 7.). See the Sicilian munifeſto in 
Nicholas Specialis (I. i. c. it. in Muratori, tom. x. p. 930. 
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king of Arragon (41), who poſſeſſed the mari- 
time countries of Valencia and Catalonia. To 
the ambitious Peter a crown was preſented, 
which he might juſtly claim by his marriage 
with the ſiſter of 1 by the dyi 
voice of Conradin, who Bag the ſcaffold h nad 
caſt a ring to his heir and avenger. Palæologus 
was eaſily perſuaded to divert his enemy from 
a foreign war by a rebellion at home; and a 
Greek ſubſidy of twenty-five thouſand ounces 
of gold was moſt profitably applied to arm a 
Catalan fleet, which ſailed under an holy ban- 
ner to the ſpecious attack of the Saracens of 
Africa. In the diſguiſe of a monk or beggar, 
the indefatigable miſſionary of revolt flew from 
Conſtantinople to Rome, and from Sicily to 
Saragoſla : the treaty was ſealed with the ſignet 
of pope Nicholas himſelf, the enemy of Charles; 
and his deed of gift transferred the fiefs of St. 
Peter from the op of Anjou to that of Ar- 
ragon. So widely diffufed ty ſo freely cir- 
culated, the ſecret was preſerved above two 
years with impenetrable diſcretion ; and each 
of the conſpirators imbibed the maxim of Peter, 


who declared that he would cut off his left-hand 


if it were conſcious of the intentions of his 
right. The mine was prepared with deep and 
dangerous artifice; but it may be queſtioned, 
whether the inſtant exploſion of Palermo were 
the effect of accident or deſign. 
The Sicilian On the vigil of Eaſter, a proceſſion of the 
I. B. rag, diſarmed citizens viſited a church without the 
March 30. walls; and a noble damſel was rudely infulted 


by 


(41) See the character and counſels of Peter king of Arragon, in 
Mariana (Hiſt. Hiſpan. I. xiv. c. 6. tom. ii. p. 133.). The reader for- 
5 7 the Jeſuit' s defects, in favour, always of his ſtyle, and often of 

8 enſe. 
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by a French ſoldier (42). 'The raviſher was 
inſtantly puniſhed with death ; and if the peo- 
ple was at firſt ſcattered by a military force, 
their numbers and fury prevailed : the conſpi- 
rators ſeized the opportunity ; the flame ſpread 
over the iſland; and eight thouſand French 
were exterminated in a promiſcuous maſllacre, 
which has obtained the name of the SiciLIAN 
VEsPERS (43). From every city the banners 
of freedom and the Sr VEE diſplayed: 

the revolt was inſpired by the preſence or the 
foul of Procida; and Peter of Arragon, who 
ſailed from the African coalt to Palermo, was 
ſaluted as the king and ſaviour of the iſle. 
By the rebellion of a people on whom he had 
ſo long trampled with impunity, Charles was 
aſtoniſhed and confounded ; and in the firit 
agony of grief and devotion, he was heard to 
exclaim, O God! if thou haft decreed to 
“ humble me, grant me at leaſt a gentle and 
4 gradual deſcent from the pinnacle of great- 


„ neſs!” His fleet and army, which already 


filled the ſea-ports of Italy, were haltily recalled 
from the ſervice of the Grecian war; and the 
ſituation of Meſſina expoſed that town to the 
firſt ſtorm of his revenge. Feeble in thera- 
ſelves, and yet hopeleſs of foreign ſuccour, the 
citizens would have repented, and ſubmitted 
on the aſſurance of full pardon and their an- 


cient privileges. But the pride of the mo- 


narch 


(42) After enumerating the ſufferings of his country, Nicholas 


Special:s adds, in the true ſpirit of Italian e Quæ omnia et 


viora quidem, ut arbitror, patienti animo Siculi toleraſſent, nifi 
— primum cunctis dominantibus cavendum eſt), alienas foeminas 
invaſiflent (I. i. c. 2. p. 924.). 
(43) The French were long taught to remember this hloody leffon : 
«© If I am provoked (ſaid 2 the fourth), I will breakfaſt at Milan, 
and dine at Naples « Your Majeſty (replied the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
60 ſador) may per chaps arrive in Sicily for veſpers.“ 
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narch was already rekindled ; and the moſt 
fervent intreaties of the legate could extort no 
more than a' promiſe, that he would forgive the 
remainder, after a choſen liſt of eight hundred 
rebels had been yielded to his diſcretion. The 
deſpair of the Meſſineſe renewed their courage: 
Peter of Arragon approached to their relief (44); 
and his rival was driven back by the failure of 
proviſion and the terrors of the equinox to the 
Calabrian ſhore. At the ſame moment, the 


Catalan admiral, the famous Roger de Loria, 


ſwept the channel with an invincible ſquadron : 
the French fleet, more numerous in tranſports 
than in gallies, was either burnt or deſtroyed ; 
and the ſame blow aſſured the independence of 
Sicily and the ſafety of the Greek empire. A 
few days before his death, the emperor Michael 
rejoiced in the fall of an enemy whom he hated 
and eſteemed ; and perhaps he might be con- 
tent with the popular judgment, that had they 
not been matched with each other, Conſtanti- 
nople and Italy muſt ſpeedily have obeyed the 
fame maſter (45). From this difaſtrous mo- 
ment, the life of Charles was a ſeries of mis- 
fortunes ; his capital was inſulted, his fon was 
made priſoner, and he ſunk into the grave 
without recovering the ifle of Sicily, which, 
after a war of twenty years, was finally 1 1 

| OY OO rom 


(44) This revolt, with the ſubſequent victory, are related by two 
national writers, Bartholemy a Neocattro (in Muratori, tom xiv) and 
Nicholas Specialis (in Muratori, tom. x.), the one a contemporary, the 
oiher of the next century. The patriot Specials diſclaims the name of 
:-beNion, and all the previous corre;pougence with Peter of Arragon 
(nullo communicato conſilio), who heppened to be with a fleet and 
army on the African coaſt (I. i. c. 4. g.). 

(45) Nicephorus Gregoras (I v. c. 6.) admires the wifdlom of Pro- 
vidence in this equal balance of ſtates and princes. For the honour o. 
Paizologus, I tag rather this balance has been obſer vi by an Italian 
reiter. ä hs 
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| 
from the throne of Naples, and transferred, as 
an independent kingdom, to a younger branch 
of the houſe of Arragon (46). 
3 I ſhall not, I truſt, be accuſed of ſuperſtition, The ſervice 
but I muſt remark, that, even in this world, h. Ces, 
the natural order of events will ſometimes inthe Greet 
afford the ſtrong appearances of moral retribu- 4 P. 
tion. The firſt Palæologus had ſaved his em- 1393-1307- 
pire by involving the kingdoms of the Welt in 
| rebellion and blood; and from theſe ſeeds of 
* diſcord, uproſe a generation of iron men, who 
: affaulted and endangered the empire of his ſon. 
In modern times, our debts and taxes are the 
ſecret poiſon, which ſtill corrodes the boſom 
of peace; but in the weak and diſorderly go- 
vernment of the middle ages, it was agitated 
by the preſent evil of the diſbanded armies. 
Too idle to work, too proud to beg, the mer- 
cenaries were accuſtomed to a life of rapine: 
they could rob with more dignity and effect 
under a banner and a chief; and the ſovereign, 
to whom their ſervice was uſeleſs and their pre- 
ſence importunate, endeavoured to diſcharge 
the torrent on ſome neighbouring countries. 
After the peace of Sicily, many thouſands of 
Genoeſe, Catalans (47), &c. who had fought, 
by ſea and land, under the ſtandard of Anjou 
or Arragon, were blended into one nation by 
the reſemblance of their manners and intereſt. 
They heard that the Greek provinces of Aſia 
were invaded by the Turks: they — to 
| mare 


(46) See the Chronicle of Villani, the xith volume of the Annali 
d'Italia of Muratori, and the xxth and xxi** books of the Iſtoria Civile 
; of Giannone. | 
(47) In this motley multitude, the Catalans and Spaniards, the 
; braveſt of the ſoldiery, were ſtyled, by themſelves and the Greeks, 
Amogavares, Moncada derives their origin from the Goths, and 
Pachymer (I. xi. c. 22.) from the Arabs ; and in ſpite of national and 
religious pride, I am afcaid che latter is in the right. 
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ſhare the harveſt of pay and plunder ; and Fre- 
deric king of Sicily moſt liberally contributed 
the means of their departure. In a warfare of 


twenty years, a ſhip, or a camp, was become 


their country; arms were their ſole profeſſion 
and property ; valour was the only virtue which 
they knew; their women had imbibed the fear- 


leſs temper of their lovers and huſbands : it 


was reported, that, with a ſtroke of their broad- 
{word, the Catalans could cleave a horſeman 
and an horſe ; and the report itſelf was a power- 
tul weapon. . Roger de Flor was the moſt 
popular of their chiefs ; and his perſonal merit 
overſhadowed the dignity of his prouder rivals 
of Arragon. The offspring of a marriage be- 
tween a German gentleman of the court of 
Frederic the ſecond and a damſel of Brindiſi, 
Roger was ſucceſſively a, templar, an apoſtate, 
a pirate, and at length the richeſt and moſt 
powerful admiral of the Mediterranean. He 
ſailed from Meſlina to Conſtantinople, . with 
eighteen gallies, four great ſhips, and eight 
thouſand adventurers ; and his previous treaty 
was faithfully accompliſhed by Andronicus the 
elder, who accepted with joy and terror this 
formidable ſuccour. A palace was. allatted for 
his reception, and a niece of the emperor was 
given in marriage to: the valiant ſtranger, who 
was. immediately created great duke or admiral 
of Romania. After a decent repoſe, he tran- 
ſported his troops 'over the Propontis, and 
boldly led them againſt the Turks: in two 
bloody battles thirty thouſand of the Moſlems 
were ſlain : he raiſed the ſiege of Philadelphia, 
and deſerved the name of the deliverer of Aſia. 
But after a ſhort ſeaſon of proſperity, the cloud 
of ſlavery and ruin again burſt on that unhappy 

Province. 
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province. The inhabitants eſcaped (ſays a Greek 


hiſtorian) from the ſmoke into the flames; and 
the hoſtility of the Turks was leſs pernicious 
than the friendſhip of the Catalans. The lives 


and fortunes which they had reſcued, they con- 


ſidered as their own : the willing or reluctant 
maid was ſaved from the race of circumciſion 
for the embraces of a Chriſtian foldier : the 
exaction of fines and ſupplies was enforced by 
licentious rapine and arbitrary execations ; 


and, on the reſiſtance of Magnefia, the great 


duke beſieged a city of the Roman empire (48). 
Theſe diforders he excuſed by the wrongs and 
paiZohs of a victorious army; nor would his 
own authority or perſon have been ſafe, had 
he dared to puniſh his faithful followers, who 
were defrauded of the juſt and covenanted price 
of their ſervices. The threats and complaints 
of Andronicus diſcloſed the nakedneſs of the 
empire. His golden bull had invited no more 
than five hundred horſe and a thouſand foot 
ſoldiers; yet the crowds of volunteers, who 
migrated to the Eaſt, had been enliſted and fed 
by his ſpontaneous bounty. While his braveſt 
allies were content with three byzants, or pieces 


of gold, for their monthly pay, an ounce, or 


even two ounces, of gold were aſſigned to the 
Catalans, whoſe annual penſion would thus 
amount to near an hundred pounds ſterling : 
one of their chiefs had modeſtly rated at three 
hundred thouſand crowns the value of his fu- 
fure merits; and above à million had been 
iſſued from the treaſury for the maintenance of 
5 theſe 

(48) Some idea may be formed of the N of theſe cities. 
from the 36, 0 inhabitants of Tralles, which, in the preceding reigu. 


was rebuilt by the emperor, and ruined by the Purks (Pachymer, I. vi 
oO 20, $1:]: * 321i 
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theſe coſtly mercenaries. A cruel tax had 
been impoſed on the corn of the huſbandman : 
one third was retrenched from the ſalaries of 
the public officers; and the ſtandard of the 
coin was ſo ſhamefully debaſed, that of the 
four-and-twenty parts only five were of pure 
gold (49). At the ſummons of the emperor, 
Roger evacuated a province which no longer 
ſupplied the materials of rapine ; but he re- 
fuſed to diſperſe his troops; and while his 
ſtyle was reſpeQtul, his conduct was indepen- 
dent and hoſtile. He proteſted, that if the 
emperor ſhould march againſt him, he would 
advance forty paces to kiſs the ground betore 
him, but in riſing from this proſtrate attitude 
Roger had a life and ſword at the ſervice of 
his friends. The great duke of Romania con- 
deſcended to accept the title and ornaments of 
Ceſar; but he rejected the new propoſal of 
the government of Aſia with a ſubſidy of corn 
and money, on condition that he ſhould re- 
duce his troops to the harmleſs number of three 
thouſand men. Aſſaſſination is the laſt reſource 
of cowards. The Cæſar was tempted to viſit 
the roval reſidence of Adrianople : in the apart- 
ment, and before the eyes, of the empreſs, he 
was ſtabbed by the Alani guards; and, though 
the deed was imputed to their private revenge, 

| his 


49) 1 have collected theſe pecuniary circumſtances from Pachymer 
(1. xi c. 21. I. xii. c. 4, 5. 8. 14. 19.), who deſcribes the progreſlive 
degradation of the gold coin. Even in the proſperous times of John 
Ducas Vataces, the byzants were compoſed in equal proportions of the 
pure and the baſer metal The poverty of Michael Palzologus com- 
pelled him to ſtrike a new coin, with nine parts, or carats, of gold, 
and fifteen of copper alloy. After his death, the ſtandard roſe to ten 
carats, till in the public diſtreſs it was reduced to the moiety The 
33 was — for a moment, while credit and commerce were 
or ever blaſted. In France, the gold coin is of twenty-two carats 
ther — alloy), and the ſtandard of England and Holland is ſti“ 
igher 
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his countrymen, who dwelt at Conſtantinople 
in the ſecurity of peace, were involved in the 
ſame proſcription by the prince or people. 
The loſs of their leader intimidated the crowd 
of adventurers, who hoiſted the fails of flight, 
and were ſoon ſcattered round the coaſts of the 
Mediterranean. But a veteran band of fifteen 
hundred Catalans or French ſtood firm in the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Gallipoli on the Helleſpont, 
diſplayed the banners of Arragon, and offered 
to revenge and juſtify their chief by an equal 
combat of ten or an hundred warriors. In- 
{tead of accepting this bold defiance, the em- 
peror Michael, the fon and colleague of An- 
dronicus, reſolved to oppreſs them with the 
weight of multitudes : every nerve was ſtrained 
to form an army of thirteen thouſand horſe 
and thirty thouſand foot; and the Propontis 
was covered with the ſhips of the Greeks and 
Genoeſe. In two battles by ſea and land, theſe 
mighty forces were encountered and over- 
thrown by the deſpair and diſcipline of the 
Catalans; the young emperor fled to the pa- 
lace; and an inſufficient guard of light-horſe 
was left for the protection of the open country, 
Victory renewed the hopes and numbers of the 
adventurers : every nation was blended under 
the name and ſtandard of the great company ; 
and three thouſand Turkiſh proſelytes deſerted 
from the Imperial ſervice to join this militar 
aſſociation. In the poſſeſſion of Gallipoli, the 
Catalans intercepted the Trade of Conſtantino- 
ple and the Black Sea, while they ſpread their 
devaſtations on either ſide of the Helleſpont 
over the confines of Europe and Aſia. To pre- 
vent their approach, the greateſt part of the 
Byzantine territory was Taid waſte by the 
= Greeks 
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Greeks themſelves: the peaſants and their cat- 
tle retired into the city; and myriads of ſheep 
and oxen, for which neither place nor food 
could be procured, were unprofitably ſlaugh- 
tered on the fame day. Four times the empe- 
ror Andronicus ſued for peace, and four times 
he was inflexibly repulſed, till the want of pro- 
viſions, and the diſcord of the chiefs, compell- 
ed the Catalans to evacuate the banks of the 
Helleſpont and the neighþourhood of the capi- 
tal. After their ſeparation from the Turks, the 
remains of the great company purſued their 
march through Macedonia and Theſſaly, to 
feek a new eſtabliſhment in the heart of 
Greece (50). 

After ſome ages of oblivion, Greece was 
awakened to new misfortunes by the arms of 


:-4-14:6. the Latins. In the two hundred and fifty years 


between the firſt and the laſt conqueſt of Con- 
ſtantinople, that venerable land was diſputed by 
a multitude of petty tyrants ; without the com- 


forts of freedom and genius, her ancient cities 


were again plunged in foreign and inteſtine 
war; and, if ſervitude be preferable to anar- 
chy, they might repoſe with joy under the 
Turkiſh yoke. I ſhall not purſue the obſcure 
and various dynaſties, that roſe and fell on the 
continent or in the iſles; but our ſilence on the 

fate 


{-0) The Catalan war is moſt copiouſly related by Pachymer, in 
the xith, xiith, and xiiith books, till he breaks off in the year 1308. 
Nicrrhorus Gregoras (I. vii. 36.) is more conciſe and complete. 
Ducange, who adopts theſe adventurers as French, has hunted their 
footſteps with his uſual diligenee (Hiſt, de C. P. l. vi. c. 22—46.). 
He quotes an Arragoncſe hiſtory, which I have read with pleaſure, 
and which the Spaniards extol as a model of ſtyle and compolition 
(Expedicion de los Catalanes y Arragoneſes contra 'Turcos y Griegos ; 
Barcelona, 1623, in quarto; Madrid, 1777, in oQtavo). Don Fran- 
ciſco de Moncada, Conde de Oſona, may imitate Cæſar or Salluſt ; 
he may tranſcribe the Greek or Italian contemporaries : but he never 
quotes his authorities, and I cannot diſcern any national records of the 
exploits of his countrymen. 
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fate of ATHENS (51), would argue a ſtrange 
ingratitude to the firſt and pureſt ſchool of libe- 
ral ſcience and amuſement, In the partition of 
the empire, the principality of Athens and 
Thebes was aſſigned to Otho de la Roche, a no- 
ble warrior of Burgundy (52), with the title of 
great duke (53), which the Latins underſtood 
in their own ſenſe, and the Greeks more fool- 
iſhly derived from the age of Conſtantine (54). 
Otho followed the ſtandard of the marquis of 
Montferrat; the ample ſtate which he acquired 
by a miracle of conduct or fortune (55), was 
peaceably inherited by his ſon and two grand- 
ſons, till the family, though not the nation, 
was changed, by the marriage of an heireſs, 
into the elder branch of the houſe of Brienne. 
The ſon of that marriage, Walter de Brienne, 
ſucceeded to the dutchy of Athens ; and, with 
the aid of ſome Catalan mercenaries, whom he 
inveſted with fiefs, reduced above thirty caſtles 
of the vaſſal or neighbouring lords. But 


when he was informed of the approach and 
Vor. XI. Y | ambition 


(51) See the laborious hiſtory of Ducange, whoſe accurate table of 
the French dynaſties, recapitulates the thirty-five paſſages in which he 


_ mentions the dukes of Athens. 


(52) He is twice mentioned by Villchardouin with hunour (N 151. 
235.) ; and under the firſt paſſage, Ducange obſerves all that can be 
known of his perſon and family. 

(53) From theſe Latin princes of the xivth century, Boccace, Chau - 


cer, and Shakeſpeare, have borrowed their Theſeus duke of Athens. 


An ignorant age transfers its own language and manners to the moit 
diſtant times. | 

(54) The ſame Conſtantine gave to Sicily a king, to Ruſha the 
magnus Fx < of the empire, to Thebes the primicerius and thele 
abſurd fables are roperly laſhed by Ducange (ad Nicephor Greg. 
I. vii. c. 5.). By the Latins, the Lord of 'Thebes was ſtyled by ccr- 
ruption the Megas Kurios, or Grand Sire! 

(55) Duodam miraculo, ſays Alberic. He was probably received by 
Michael Choniates, the archbiſhop who had defended Athens againit 
the tyrant Leo Sgurus (Nicetas in Baldwino). Michael was the bro- 
ther of the hiſtorian Nicetas; and his encomium of Athens is ſtill ex- 
tant in MS, in the Bodleian library (Fabric. Bibliot. Grzc, tom, v: 


p. 405.) 
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ambition of the great company, he collected a 
force of ſeven hundred knights, fix thouſand 
four hundred horſe, and eight thouſand foot, 
and boldly met them on the banks of the river 
Cephiſus in Bœotia. The Catalans amounted 
to no more than three thouſand five hundred 
horſe, and four thouſand foot : but the defi- 
ciency of numbers was compenſated by ſtrata- 


gem and order. They formed round. their 


camp an artificial inundation : the duke and his 
knights advanced without fear or precaution on 
the verdant meadow : their horſes plunged: into 
the bog; and he was cut in pieces, with the 
greateſt part of the French cavalry. His fami- 
ly and nation were expelled; and his ſon Wal- 
ter de Brienne, the titular duke of Athens, the 
tyrant of Florence, and the conſtable of France, 
loſt his life in the field of Poitiers. Attica and 
Boeotia were the rewards of the victorious Ca- 
talans: they married the widows: and daughters 
of the flam; and during fourteen years, the 
great company was the terror of the Grecian 
ſtates. Their factions drove them to acknow- 
ledge the ſovereignty of the houſe of Arragon ; 
and during the remainder of. the fourteenth 
century, Athens, as a government or an ap- 
panage, was ſucceſſively beſtowed by the kings 
of Sicily. After the French and Catalans, the 


third dynaſty was that of the Accaioli, a family, 


plebeian at Florence, potent at Naples, and fo- 
vereign in Greece, Athens, which they em- 
belliſhed with new buildings, became the capi- 
tal of a ſtate, that extended over Thebes, Ar- 
gos, Corinth, Delphi, and a part of Theffaly.; 
and their reign was finally determined by Ma- 
homet the ſecond, who ſtrangled the laſt duke, 


and 
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Athens (56), though no more than the fha- Preſent 


dow of her former felf, ſtill contains about 
eight or ten thouſand inhabitants: of theſe, 
three-fourths are Greeks in religion and lan- 
guage; and the Turks, who compoſe the re- 
mainder, have relaxed, in their intercourſe 
with the citizens, ſomewhat of the pride and 
gravity of their national character. The olive- 
tree, the gift of Minerva, flouriſhes in Attica; 
nor has the honey of mount Hymettus loſt any 
part of its exquiſite flavour (57): but the lan- 
guid trade is monopoliſed by ſtrangers; and the 
agriculture of a barren land is abandoned to 
the vagrant Walachians. The Athenians are 
ſtill diſtinguiſhed by the ſubtlety and acuteneſs 
of their underſtandings : but theſe qualities, 
unleſs ennobled by freedom and enlightened b 
ſtudy, will degenerate into a low and ſelfi 
cunning : and it is a proverbial ſaying of the 
country, From the Jews of Theſſalonica, the 
* Turks of Negropont, and the Greeks of 
“Athens, good Lord deliver us!” This art- 
ful people has eluded the tyranny of the Turkith 
baſhaws, by an expedient which alleviates their 
fervitude and aggravates their ſhame. About 
the middle of the laft century, the Athenians 
T2 choſe 


(56) The modern account of Athens, and the Athenians, is extracted 
from Spon (Voyage en Greece, tom. ii; p. 799—199.) and Wheeler 
(Travels into Grece, p. 337—414.), Stuart (Antiquities of Athens, 
paſſim) and Chandler (Travels into Greece, p. 23—17z.). he firſt 
of theſe travellers viſited Greece in the year 1676, the laſt 1765; 
and ninety years had not produced much difference in the tranquil 
1 

(57) The ancients, or at leaſt the Athenians, believed that all the 
bees in the world had been propagated from mount Hymettus. They 


ate of 
Athens, 


taught, that health might be preſerved, and life prolonged, by the _ 


external uſe of oil, and the internal uſe of honey (Geoponica, I. xv. 
c. 7. p. To3g—Log4. edit. Niclas). 
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choſe for their protector the Kiſlar Aga, or chief 
black eunuch of the ſeraglio. This Ethiopian 
ſlave, who poſleſles the ſultan's ear, condeſcends 
to accept the tribute of thirty thouſand crowns : 
his lieutenant, the Waywode, whom he annually 
confirms, may reſerve for his own about five 
or ſix thouſand more; and ſuch is the policy 
of the citizens, that they ſeldom fail to remove 
and puniſh an oppreſſive governor. Their pri- 
vate differences are decided by the archbiſhop, 
one of the richeſt prelates of the Greek church, 
ſince he poſſeſſes a revenue of one thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; and by a tribunal of the eight 
geronti or elders, choſen in the eight quarters of 
the city : the noble families cannot trace their 
pedigree above three hundred years; but their 
principal members are diſtinguiſhed by a grave 
demeanour, a fur-cap, and the lofty appellation 
of archon. By ſome, who delight in the con- 
traſt, the modern language of Athens 1s repre- 
ſented as the moſt corrupt and barbarous of 
the ſeventy. dialects of the vulgar Greek (58): 
this picture is too darkly coloured; but it would 
not be eaſy, in the country of Plato and De- 
moſthenes, to find a reader, or a copy, of their 
works. The Athenians walk with ſupine in— 
difference among the glorious ruins of antiqui- 
ty; and ſuch 1s the debaſement of their cha- 
racter, that they are incapable of admiring the 
genius of their predeceſſors (59). 


(58) Ducange, Gloſſar, Græc. Præfat. p. 8. v-ho quotes for his au- 
thor Theodoſius Zygomalas, a modern grammarian. Yet Spon (tom. 
ii. p. 194.) and Wheeler (p. 385.) no incompetent judges, entertain 
a more favourable opinion of the Attic diale&. 

(59) Yet. we muſt not accuſe them of corrupting the name of 
Athens, which they ſtill call Athini. From the «5 Ty Army, 
we have formed our own barbariſm of Setines. 
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Civil Wars, and Ruin of the Greek Empire.— 
Reigns of Andronicus, the Elder and Tounger, 
and John Palzologus. Regency, Revolt, 
Reign, and Abdication f John Cantacuzene. 
—£/tabliſhment of a Genoeſe Colony at Pera 
or Galata.—T heir Wars with the Empire and 
City of Conſtantinople. 


HE long reign of Andronicus (1) the Superſtition 


elder is chiefly memorable, by the dif % dre 


nicus and 


putes of the Greek church, the invaſion of the the times, 
Catalans, and the riſe of the Ottoman power. 2. 1 
He 1s celebrated as the moſt learned and virtu- 


ous prince of the age; but ſuch virtue, and 


ſuch learning, contributed neither to the per- 1 


fection of the individual, nor to the happineſs of 
ſociety. A ſlave of the molt abject ſuperſtition, 
he was ſurrounded on all ſides by viſible and 
inviſible enemies; nor were the flames of hell 
leſs dreadful to his fancy, than thoſe of a Cata- 
lan or Turkiſh war. Under the reign ot the 
Palæologi, the choice of the patriarch was the 
moſt important buſineſs of the ſtate ; the heads 
of the Greek church were ambitious and fana- 


tic monks; and their vices or virtues, their i 


learning or ignorance, were equally miſchie- 
vous or contemptible. By his intemperate diſ- 
cipline, 


(1) Andronicus himſelf will jnſtify our freedom in the invective 
(Nicephorus Gregoras, I. i. c. 1.), which he pronounced againſt hiſto- 
ric falſchood. It is true, that his cenſure is more pointedly urged 
againſt calumny than againſt adulation. 


— — — TT” — 
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cipline, the patriarch Athanaſius (2) excited the 
hatred of the clergy and the people: he was 
heard to declare, that the ſinner ſhould ſwallow 
the laſt dregs of the cup of penance; and the 
fooliſh tale was propagated, of his puniſhing a 
{acrilegious aſs that had taſted the lettuce of a 
convent garden. Driven from the throne by 
the univerſal clamour, Athanaſius compoſed be- 
fore his retreat two papers of a very oppoſite 
cait. His public teſtament was in the tone of 
charity and reſignation ; the private codicil 
breathed the direſt anathemas againſt the au- 
thors of his diſgrace, whom he excluded for 
ever from the communion of the holy trinity, 
the angels, and the ſaints. This laſt paper he 
incloſed in an earthen pot, which was placed, 
by his order, on the top of one of the pillars 
in the dome of St. Sophia, in the diſtant hope 
of diſcovery and revenge. At the end of four 
years, fome youths, climbing by a ladder in 
ſearch of pigeons neſts, detected the fatal ſe- 
cret; and, as Andronicus felt himſelf touched 
and bound by the excommunication, he trem- 
bled on the brink of the abyſs which had been 
o treacherouſly dug under his feet. A ſynod 
of biſhops was inſtantly convened to debate this 
important queſtion : the raſhneſs of theſe clan- 
deftine anathemas was generally condemned ; 
but as the knot could be untied only by the 
ſame hand, as that hand was now deprived of 
the croſier, it appeared that this poſthumous de- 
cree was irrevocable by any earthly power. 

Some 


(2) For the anathema in the pigeon's neſt, ſee Pachymer (1. ix. 
c. 24.), Who relates the general hiſtory of Athanaſius (l. viii. c. 1 3— 
16. 20-—24. l. x. c. 259—-29, 3136. J. xi. c. 1—3. 5, 6. I. xii. c. 8. 
iO. 23. 35.), and is followed by Nicephorus Gregoras (I. vi. g. 7. 
s c. 1. 9), Who includes the ſecond retreat of this ſecond Chry- 
vitom, 
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Some faint teſtimonies of repentance and par- 
don were extorted from the author of the miſ- 
chief; but the conſcience of the emperor was 
ſtill wounded, and he deſired, with no leſs ar- 
dour than Athanaſius himſelf, the reſtoration of 
a patriarch, by whom alone he could be healed. 
At the dead of night, a monk rudely knocked 
at the door of the royal bed-chamber, an- 
nouncing a revelation of plague and famine, of 
inundations and earthquakes. © Andronicus 
{ſtarted from his bed, and ſpent the night in 
prayer, till he felt, or thought that he felt, a flight 
motion of the earth. The emperor on foot led 
the biſhops and monks to the cell of Athana- 
ſius; and, after a proper reſiſtance, the faint, 
from whom this meſſage had been ſent, con- 
ſented to abſolve the prince, and govern the 
church, of Conſtantinople. Untamed by dil+ 
grace, and hardened by ſolitude, the ſhepherd 
was again odious to the flock ; and his enemies 
contrived a ſingular, and as it proved a ſuc- 
ceſsful, mode of revenge. In the night, they 
ſtole away the footſtool or foot-cloth of his 
throne, which they ſecretly replaced with the 
decoration of a ſatirical picture. The emperor 
was painted with a bridle in his mouth, and 
Athanaſius leading the tractable beaſt to the 
feet of Chriſt. The authors of the libel were 
detected and puniſhed ; but as their lives had 
been ſpared, the Chriſtian prieſt in ſullen indig- 
nation retired to his cell; and the eyes of An- 
dronicus, which had been opened for a mo- 
ment, were again cloſed by his ſucceſſor. 

If this tranſaQion be one of the moſt curious 
and important of a reign of fifty years, I can- 
not at leaſt accuſe the brevity of my materials, 
ſince I reduce into ſome 3 pages the enor- 

mous 
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mous folios of Pachymer (3), Cantacuzene (4), 
and Nicephorus Gregoras (5), who have com- 
poled the prolix and languid ſtory of the 
times. The name and ſituation of the emperor 
John Cantacuzene might inſpire the molt lively 
curioſity. His memorials of forty years ex- 
tend from the revolt of the younger Andro- 
nicus to his own abdication of the empire; and 
it is obſerved, that, like Moſes and Ceſar, he 
was the principal actor in the ſcenes which he 
deſcribes. But in this eloquent work, we 
ſhould vainly feek the ſincerity of an hero or a 
penitent. Retired in a cloyſter from the vices 
and paſſions of the world, he preſents not a 
confeſſion, but an apology, of the life of an 
ambitious ſtateſman. Inſtead of unfolding the 
true counſels and characters of men, he diſ- 
plays the ſmooth and ſpecious ſurface of events, 
highly varniſhed with his own praiſes and thoſe 
of his friends. Their motives are always pure ; 
their ends always legitimate: they conſpire and 
rebel without any views of intereſt; and the 
violence which they inflict or ſuffer is celebrated 
as the ſpontaneous effect of reaſon and vir- 
tue. 

Firſt dif- After the example of the firſt of the Palzo- 

prices be logi, the elder Andronicus aſſociated his ſon 

elder and M ichael 


younger 
Andronicus, 


A. D. 1320. (3) Pachymer, in ſeven books, 377 folio pages, deſcribes the firſt 


twenty-ſix years of Andronicus the Elder; and marks the date of his 
compoſition by the current news or lye of the day (A. D. 1308). 
Either death or diſguſt prevented him from reſuming the pen. 

(4) Aﬀter an interval of twelve years, from the concluſion of 
Pachymer, Cantacuzenus takes up the pen; and his firſt book (c. 1— 
59. p. 9—150,) relates the civil war, and he eight laſt years of the 
elder Andronicus The ingenious compariſon with Moſes and Cæſar, 
is fancied by his French tranſlator, the preſident Couſin. 

(5) Nicephorus Gregoras more briefly includes the entire life and 
reign of Andronicus the Elder (l. vi. c. 1—1. x. c. 1. p. 96—=291.). 
This is the part of which Cantacuzene complains as a falſe and mali- 
cious repreſentation of his conduct. 
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Michael to the honours of the purple ; and from 
the age of eighteen to his premature death, that 
prince was acknowledged, above twenty-five 
years, as the ſecond emperor of the Greeks (6). 
At the head of an army, he excited neither the 
fears of the enemy nor the jealouſy of the 
court: his modeſty and patience were never 
tempted to compute the years of his father ; 
nor was that father compelled to repent of his 
liberality either by the virtues or vices of his 
ſon. Ihe ſon of Michael was named Andro- 
nicus from his grandfather, to whoſe early fa- 
vour he was introduced by that nominal re- 
ſemblance. The bloſſoms of wit and beauty 


encreaſed the fondneſs of the elder Androni- 


cus; and, with the common vanity of age, he 
expected to realize in the ſecond, the hope 
which had been diſappointed in the firit, gene- 
ration. The boy was educated in the palace as 
an heir and a favourite; and, in the oaths and 
acclamations of the people, the augy/? triad 
was formed by the names of the father, the fon, 
and the grandſon. But the younger Andro- 
nicus was lpeedity corrupted by his infant great- 
neſs, while he beheld with puerile impatience 
the double obſtacle that hung, and might long 
hang, over his riſing ambition. It was not to 
acquire fame, or to diffuſe happineſs, that he ſo 
eagerly alpired : wealth and impunity were in 
his eyes the moſt precious attributes of a mo- 

| narch ; 


(6) He was crowned May 215*, 1295, and died October 12th, 
1320 (Ducange, Fam. Byz. p. 239.). THis brother Theodore, by a 
ſecond marriage, inherited the marquiſate of Monferrat, apoſtatiſed 
to the religion and manners of the Latins (ori x YIwwun Kat Tires 


x TXNpATI, KL YEVEWY KEG4 Kath MAT) eo AaTO: ty axparh ts. 
Nic. Greg. I. ix. c. 1.); and founded a dynaſty of Italian princes, 
ID was extinguiſhed A. D. 1533. (Ducange, Fam. Byz. p. 249— 
253). | 
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narch ; and his firſt mdiſcreet demand was the 
ſovereignty of ſome rich and fertile iand, 
where he might lead a life of independence and 
pleaſure. The emperor was offended by the 
loud and frequent intemperance which diſturbed 
his capital : the ſums which his parſimony de- 
nied were ſupplied by the Genoeſe uſurers of 
Pera; and the oppreſſive debt, which conſoli— 
dated the intereſt of a faction, could be dil- 
charged only by a revolution. A beautiful fe- 
male, a matron in rank, a proſtitute in man- 
ners, had inſtructed the younger Andronicus 
in the rudiments of love; but he had reaſon to 
ſuſpect the nocturnal viſits of a rival; and a 
ſtranger paſſing through the ſtreet was pierced 
by the arrows of his guards, who were placed 
in ambuſh at her door. That ſtranger was his 
brother, prince Manuel, who languiſhed and 
died of his wound; and the emperor Michael, 
their common father, whoſe health was in a de- 
clining ſtate, expired on the eighth day, la- 
menting the loſs of both his children (7). 
However guiltleſs in his intention, the younger 
Andronicus might impute a brother's and a ta- 
ther's death to the conſequence of his own 
vices; and deep was the ſigh of thinking and 
feeling men, when they perceived, inſtead of 
forrow and repentance, his ill-diſſembled joy on 
the removal of two odious competitors. By 
theſe melancholy events, and the increaſe of his 
diſorders, the mind of the elder emperor was 
gradually alienated ; and, after many fruitleſs 


reproofs, 


(7) We are indebted to Nicephorns Gregoras (I. viii. e. I.) for the 
knowledge of this tragic adventure; while Cantacuzene more dif- 
creetly conceals the vices of Andronicus the Younger, of which he 


was the witneſs, and perhaps the aſſociate (I. i. c. 1, &c.), 
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reproots, he transferred on another grandſon (8) 
his hopes and affection. The change was an- 
nounced by the new oath of allegiance to the 
reigning ſovereign, and the pern whom he 
ſhould appoint for his ſucceflor ; and the ac- 
knowledged heir, after a repetition of inſults 
and complaints, was expoſed to the indignity of 
a public trial. Before the ſentence, which 
would probably have condemned him to a dun- 
geon or a cell, the emperor was informed that 
the palace courts were filled with the armed fol- , 
lowers of his grandſon; the judgment was il 

| 


_— 
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ſoftened to a treaty of reconciliation; and the 

triumphant eſcape of the prince encouraged the ll 

ardour of the younger faction. | 
Yet the capital, the clergy, and the ſenate, Three civil | 

adhered to the perſon, or at leaſt to the govern- aa ge "2 

ment, of the old emperor; and it was only in 3 

the provinces, by flight, and revolt, and foreign 4. P. 321, 

ſuccour, that the malecontents could hope to AP 1828. 

vindicate their cauſe and ſubvert his throne. May 24. 

The ſoul of the enterpriſe was the great do- 

meſtic John Cantacuzene : the ſally from Con- 

ſtantinople is the firit date of his actions and 

memorials ; and if his own pen be moſt de- 

{criptive of his patriotiſm, an unfriendly hiſto- 

rian has not refuſed to celebrate the zeal and 

ability which he diſplayed in the ſervice of the 

young emperor. That prince eſcaped from the 

capital under the pretence of hunting; erected 

his ſtandard at Adrianople ; and, in a few days, 

aſſembled fifty thouſand horſe and foot, whom 

neither honour nor duty could have armed 


againſt 


(8) His deſtined heir was Michael Catharus, the baſtard of Con- 
ſtantine his ſecond ſon, In this project of excluding his grandſon 
Andronicus, Nicephorus Gregoras (I. viii, c. 3.) agrees with Canta- 
cuzene (I. i. c. 1, 2.). 
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againſt the Barbarians. Such a force might 

have ſaved or commanded the empire; but 

their counſels were diſcordant, their motions 

were flow and doubttul, and their progreſs 

was checked by intrigue and negoclation. 'The 
quarrel of the two Andronici was protracted, 

and ſuſpended, and renewed, during a ruinous 

period of ſeven years. In the firſt treaty, the 

relics of the Greek empire were divided: Con- 
{tantinople, Theſſalonica, and the iſlands, were 

left to the elder, while the younger acquired 

the ſovereignty of the greateit part of "Thrace, 
Coronation from Philippi to the Byzantine limit. By the 
* ſecond treaty, he ſtipulated the payment of his 
Andronicus, troops, his immediate coronation, and an ade- 
» og? z. quate ſhare of the power and revenue of the 
ſtate. The third civil war was terminated by 

the ſurpriſe of Conſtantinople, the final retreat 

of the old emperor, and the ſole reign of his 
victorious grandſon, Ihe reaſons of this delay 

may be found in the characters of the men and 

of the times. When the heir of the monarchy 

firſt pleaded his wrongs and his apprehenſions, 

he was heard with pity and applauſe : and his 
adherents repeated on all ſides the inconſiſtent 
promiſe, that he would increaſe the pay of the 

ſoldiers and alleviate the burthens of the peo- 

ple. The grievances of forty years were min- 

gled m his revolt; and the rifing generation 

was fatigued by the endleſs proſpect of a reign 

whoſe favourites and maxims were of other 

times. 'The youth of Andromcus had been 
without ſpirit, his age was without reverence : 

his taxes produced an annual revenue of five 
hundred thouſand pounds; yet the richeſt of 

the ſovereigns of Chriſtendom was incapable of 
aaintaining three thouſand horſe and twenty 


gallies, 
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gallies, to reſiſt the deſtructive progreſs of the 
Turks (9). © How different,“ ſaid the younger 
Andronicus, “ is my ſituation from that of the 
*© ſon of Philip! Alexander might complain, 
that his father would leave him nothing to 
conquer: alas! my grandfire will leave me 
* nothing to loſe.” But the Greeks were 
ſoon admoniſhed, that the public diforders 
could not be healed by a civil war; and that 
their young favourite was not deſtined to be 
the ſaviour of a falling empire. On the firſt 
repulſe, his party was broken by his own le- 
vity, their inteſtine diſcord, and the 1ntrigues 
of the ancient court, which tempted each male- 
content to deſert or betray the cauſe of rebel- 
lion. Andronicus the younger was touched 
with remorſe, or fatigued with buſineſs, or 
deceived by negociation : pleaſure rather than 
power was his aim; and the licence of main- 
taining a thouſand hounds, a thouſand hawks, 
and a thouſand huntſmen, was ſufficient to ſully 
his fame and diſarm his ambition. 


33 


Let us now ſurvey the cataſtrophe of this Th. elder 
buſy plot, and the final ſituation of the prin- A»dronicus 


cipal actors (10). The age of Andronicus was 
conſumed in civil diicord; and, amidit the 


tation continually decayed, till the fatal night 
in which the gates of the city and palace were 
opened without reſiſtance to his grandſon. 

His 


(9) See Nicephorus Gregoras, I. viii. c. 6. The younger Androni- 
cus complained, that in four years and four months, a ſum of 350,c00 
byzants of gold was due to him for the expences of his houſehold 
(Cantacuzen. I. i. c. 48.). Yet hc would have remitted the debt, 
if he might have been allowed to ſqueeze the farmers of the re- 
venue. | 

(10) 1 follow the chronology of Nicephorus Gregoras, who is re- 
markably exact. It is proved, that Cantacuzene has miſtaken the 
dates of his own actions, or rather that his text has been corrupted 
by ignorant tranſcribers. 


abdicates 
the governu- 


0 A. D. 1328, 
events of war and treaty, his power and repu- May 24 
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His principal commander ſcorned the repeated 
warnings of danger; and retiring to reſt m 
the vain ſecurity of ignorance, abandoned the 
feeble monarch, with ſome prieſts and pages, 
to the terrors of a ſleepleſs night. Theſe ter- 
rors were quickly realized by the hoſtile ſhouts, 
which proclaimed the titles and victory of 
Andronicus the younger ; and the aged empe- 
ror, falling proſtrate before an image of the 
Virgin, diſpatched a ſuppliant meſſage to re- 


fign the ſceptre, and to obtain his life at the 


hands of the conqueror. The anſwer of his 
grandſon was decent and pious; at the prayer 
of his friends, the younger Andronicus af- 
ſumed the ſole adnuniſtration ; but the elder 
ſtill enjoyed the name and pre-eminence of the 
firſt emperor, the uſe of the great palace, and 
a penſion of twenty-four thouſand pieces of 
gold, one half of which was aſſigned on the 
royal treaſure, and the other on the fiſhery of 
Conſtantinople. But his impotence was foon 
expoſed to contempt and oblivion; the vaſt 
ſilence of the palace was diſturbed only by the 
cattle and poultry of the neighbourhood, 
which roved with impunity through the ſolitary 
courts ; and a reduced allowance of ten thou- 
ſand pieces of gold (11) was all that he could 
aſx, and more than he could hope. His cala- 


mities were embittered by the gradual extinc- 


tion of fight; his confinement was rendered 
each day more rigorous ; and during the ab- 
fence and ſickneſs of his grandſon, his inhuman 
keepers, by the threats of initant death, com- 

pelled 


(r1) 1 have endeavoured to reconcile the 24,090 pieces of Canta- 
cuzene (I. ii. c. 1.) with the 10,000 of Nicephorus Gregoras (I. ix. 
c. 2.); the one of whom wiſhed to ſoften, the other to magnify, the. 
Bardſhips of the old emperors; 
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pelled him to exchange the purple for the mo- 
naſtic habit and profeſſion. The monk Antony 
had renounced the pomp of the world: yet 
he had occaſion for a coarſe fur in the winter 
ſeaſon, and as wine was forbidden by his con- | ſ 
teflor, and water by his phyſician, the ſherbet | 
of Egypt was his common drink. It was not i 
without dithculty that the late emperor could 
procure three or four pieces to ſatisfy theſe ij 
ſimple wants; and if he beſtowed the gold to il 
relieve the more painful diſtreſs of a friend, | 
the ſacrifice is of ſome weight in the ſcale of | 
humanity and religion. Four years after his His death, | 
abdication, Andronicus or Antony expired in |, 528 
a cell, in the ſeventy- fourth year of his age: 

and the laſt ſtrain of adulation could only pro- 

miſe a more ſplendid crown of glory in heaven, 

than he had enjoyed upon earth (12). 

Nor was the reign of the younger, more Reign of 
glorious or fortunate than that of the elder, 8 
Andronicus (13). He gathered the fruits of er, 
ambition; but the taſte was tranſient and bit- May 2 
ter: in the ſupreme {tation he loſt the remains A. P. 1341. 
of his early popularity; and the defects of his he 
character became ſtill more conſpicuous to the 
world. The public reproach urged him to 
march in perſon againſt the Turks; nor did his 
courage fail in the hour of trial; but a defeat 
and a wound were the only trophies of his ex- 
pedition in Aſia, which confirmed the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Ottoman monarchy. The abuſes 


of 


(12) See Nicephorus Gregoras (I. ix. 6, 7, 8. 10. 14. |. x. c. 1.). 
The hiſtorian had taſted of the proſperity, and ſhared the retreat, of 
his benefactor ; and that friendſhip, which “ waits or to the ſcaſſold 
or the cell, ſhould not lightly be accuſed as a hireling, a proſli- 
** tute to praiſe.” | 

(13) The ſole reign of Andronicus the younger is deſcribed by, Can - 
tacuzene (I. ii. c. 1=490.P. 191—339 ) aud Nicephorus Gregoras (Lin. 
c. 7—l. xi. c. IT. p. 262—361). 
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of the civil government attained their full ma- 
turity and perfection: his negle& of forms, 
and the confuſion of national dreſſes, are de- 
plored by the Greeks as the fatal ſymptoms of 
the decay of the empire. Andronicus was old 
before his time : the intemperance of youth 
had accelerated the infirmities of age; and 
after being reſcued from a dangerous malady 
by nature, or phyſic, or the Virgin, he was 
ſnatched away before he had accompliſhed his 
forty-fifth year. He was twice married; and 
as the progreſs of the Latins in arms and arts 
had ſoftened the prejudices of the Byzantine 
court, his two wives were choſen in the prince- 
ly houſes of Germany and Italy. The firſt, 
Agnes at home, Irene in Greece, was daughter 
of the duke of Brunſwick. Her father (14) 
was a petty lord (15) in the poor and ſavage 
regions of the north of Germany (16) : yet he 

derived 


(14) Agnes, or Irene, was the daughter of duke Henry the Won- 
derful, the chief of the houſe of Brunſwick, and the fourth in deſcent 
from the famous Henry the Lion, duke of may and Bavaria, and 
conqueror of the Slavi on the Baltic coaſt. Her brother Henry was 
ſurnamed the Gree, from his two journies into the Eaſt : but theſe 
journies were ſubſequent to his ſiſter's marriage; and I am ignorant 
bow Agnes was diſcovered in the heart of Germany, and recom- 
mended to the Byzantine court (Rimius, Memoirs of the Houle of 
Prunſwick, p. 126—137.). 

(is) Henry the Wonderful was the founder of the branch of Gru- 
benhagen, extinct in the year 1596 (Rimius, p. 287.) . He reſided in 
the caſtle of Wolfenbuttel, and poſſeſſed no more than a ſixth part 
of the allodial eſtates of Brunſwick and Luneburgh, whick the Guelph 
family had ſaved from the confiſcation of their great fiefs. The fre- 
quent partitions among brothers, had almoſt ruined the princely 
houſes of Germany, till that juſt, but pernicious, law was ſlowly ſu- 
Tata by the right of primogeniture. The principality of Gru- 
enuhagen, one of the laſt remains of the Hercynian foreſt, is a woody, 
mountainous, and barren tract (Buſching's Geography, vol. vi. p. 270 
—286, Engliſh tranſlation). | 

(16) The royal author of the Memoirs of Brandenburgh will 
teach us, how juſtly, in a much later period, the north of Germany, 
deſerved the epithets of poor and barbarous (Eſſai ſur les Mœurs, &c.). 
In the year 1306, in the woods of Luneburgh, ſome wild people of 
the Vened race were allowed to bury alive their infirm and uſeleſs 
parents (Rimius, p. 136.). ; | 
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derived ſome revenue from his ſilver- mines (17); 
and his family is celebrated by the Greeks as 
the moit ancient and noble of the Teutonic 
name (18). After the death of this childleſs { 
princeſs, Andronicus ſought in marriage Jane, | f 
the ſiſter of the count of Savoy (19); and his | 
ſuit was preferred to that of the French i 
king (20). The count reſpected in his ſiſter 

the ſuperior majeſty of a Roman empreſs: her 0 
retinue was compoſed of knights and ladies; 
ſhe was regenerated and crowned in St. Sophia, | 
under the more orthodox appellation of Anne ; | 
and, at the nuptial feaſt, the Greeks and Ita- | 
Hans vied with each other in the martial exer- | 
ciſes of tilts and tournaments. 

The empreſs Anne of Savoy ſurvived her Reign of 

huſband : their ſon, John Palzologus, was left hne. 


logus, 


an orphan and an emperor, in the ninth year 4. i. 1347, 


of his age; and his weakneſs was protected by ng 


VoL. XI. 7. the 
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(47) The aſſertion of Tacitus, that Germany was deſtitute of the 
precious metals, muſt be taken, even in his own time, with ſome li- 
mitation (Germania, c. 5. Annal. xi. 20.). According to Spener 
(Hift. Germaniz Pragmatica, tom. I. p. 351 ), Argenti fodine in Her- 
cyniis montibus, imperante Othone magno (A. D. 968) primum 
apertæ, largam etiam opes augendi dederunt copiam : but Rimius 
(p. 258, 2:9.) defers till the year 1016 the diſcovery of the ſilver 
mines of Gruhenhagen, or the Upper Hartz, which were productive 
in the beginning of the xivth century, and which ſtill yield a confider- 
able revenue to the houſe of Brunſwick. : 

(18) Cantacuzene has given a moſt honourable teflimony, nv 0 ex 
Teppuarur 2vTn Yuyarrp dene ri f (the modern Greeks em- 
ploy the for the &, and the {7 for the 2, and the whole will read, 
in the Italian idiom, di Brunzuic), 7T& Tae avTo%; Em ,n, Ka 
AzumpothTi g TE; oroOunzs v ANovT0G T& 7 The 
praiſe is juſt in itſelf, and pleaſing to an Eugliſh ear, 

(19) Anne, or Jane, was one of the four daughters of Amedce the 
Great, by a ſecond marriage, and half ſiſter to his ſucceſſor Edward 
count of Savoy (Anderſon's Tables, p. 650.). See Cantacuzene 
(I. i. c. 40—42.). 

(. 0) That king, if the ſact be true, muſt have been Charles the 
Fair, who in five years (321 —1 326) was married to three wives 
(Anderſon, p. 628.). Anne of Savoy arrived at Conſtantinople in 
February 1326. 
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Fortune of 


John Can- 
tTaCUZENUE, 


THE DECLINE AND FALE 


the firſt and moſt deſerving of the Greeks. 
The long and cordial friendſhip of his father 
for John Cantacuzene is alike honourable to 
the prince and the ſubject. It had been formed 
amidſt the pleaſures of their youth : their fa- 
milies were almoſt equally noble (21); and the 
recent luſtre of the purple was amply compen- 
fated by the energy of a private education. 
We have ſeen that the young emperor was ſaved 
by Cantacuzene from the power of his grand- 
father; and, after fix years of civil war, the 
ſame favourite brought him back in triumph 
to the palace of Conſtantinople. Under the 
reign of Andronicus the younger, the great 
domeſtic ruled the emperor and the empire; 
and it was by his valour and conduct that the 
ifle of Leſbos and the principality of ZEtola 
were reſtored to their ancient allegiance. His 
enemies confeſs, that among the public robbers, 
Cantacuzene alone was moderate and abſte- 
mious; and the free and voluntary account 
which he produces of his own wealth (22) may 
ſuſtain the preſumption that it was devolved by 
inheritance, and not accumulated by rapine. 
He does not indeed ſpecify the value of his 
money, plate and jewels; yet, after a volun- 
tary gift of two hundred vaſes of ſilver, after 
much had been ſecreted by his friends and 


_ plundered by his foes, his forfeit treaſures were 


ſufficient for the equipment of a fleet of ſe— 
venty gallies. He does not meaſure the ſize 
and number of his eſtates ; but his granaries 

were 


21) The noble race of the Cantacuzent (illuſtrious from the xith 
century in the Byzantine annals) was drawn from the Paladins of 
France, the heroes of thoſe romances which in the xiiith century 
were tranſlated and read by the Creeks (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. 
p. 258.). 

(22) See Cantacuzene (I iii. c 24. 30. 36 
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were heaped with an incredible ſtore of wheat 
and barley ; and the labour of a thouſand yoke 
of oxen might cultivate, according to the prac- 
tice of antiquity, about ſixty-two thouſand five 
hundred acres of arable land (23). His pal- 
tures were ſtocked with two thouſand five hun- 
dred brood mares, two hundred camels, three 
hundred mules, five hundred aſſes, five thou- 
ſand horned cattle, fifty thouſand hogs, and 
ſeventy thouſand ſheep (24) : a precious record 
of rural opulence, in the laſt period of the 
empire, and in a land, moſt probably in Thrace, 
ſo repeatedly waſted by foreign and domeſtic 
hoſtility. The favour of Cantacuzene was 
above his fortune. In the moments of fami- 
liarity, in the hour of ſickneſs, the emperor 
was deſirous to level the diſtance between them, 
and preſſed his friend to accept the diadem 
and purple. The virtue of the great do- Heisleftre- 
meſtic, which is atteſted by his own pen, re- ove — 
ſiſted the dangerous propoſal; but the laſt teſ- 
tament of Andronicus che younger named him 
the guardian of his ſon, and the regent of the 
empire. : 

Had the regent found a ſuitable return of His regency 
obedience and gratitude, perhaps he would have | 
acted with pure and zealous fidelity in the fer- * * 

2 3 vice 


(23) Saſerna, in Gaul, and Columella, in Italy or Spain, allow two 
yoke of oxen, two drivers, and fix labourers, for two hundred jugera 
(12s Engliſh acres) of arable land, and three more men mutt be added 
if there be much underwood (Columella de Re Ruſticà, I. ii. c. 13. 
p. 441 edit. Geſner.). 

(24) In this enumeraticn (I. iii. c. 30.), the French tranſlation of 
the preſident Couſin is blotted with three palpable and eſſential errors. 
1. He omits the food yoke of working oxen. 2. He interprets the 
TevTaAX094%i po So ymniac, by the number of fifteen hundred 3. He 
confounds myriads with chiliads, and gives Cantacuzene no more than 
$000 hogs, Put not your truſt in tranſlations ! 
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vice of his pupil (25). A guard of five hun- 
dred ſoldiers watched over his perſon and the 
palace; the funeral of the late emperor was 
decently performed; the capital was ſilent and 
ſubmiſſive; and five hundred letters, which 
Cantacuzene diſpatched in the firſt month, in- 
formed the provinces of their loſs and their 
duty. The proſpect of a tranquil minority was 
blaſted by the great duke or admiral Apocau- 
cus; and to exaggerate his perhdy, the Impe- 
rial hiſtorian is pleaſed to magnify his own im- 
prudence, in raifing him to that office againſt 
the advice of his more ſagacious ſovereign. 
by Apocau- Bold and ſubtle, rapacious and profuſe, the 
ay avarice and ambition of Apocaucus were by 
turns ſubſervient to each other ; and his talents 
were applied to the ruin of his country. His 
arrogance was heightened by the command of 
a naval force and an impregnable caſtle, and 
under the maſk of oaths and flattery he ſecretly 
by the em- conſpired againſt his benefactor. The female 
2 court of the empreſs was bribed and directed: 
he encouraged Anne of Savoy to affert, by the 
law of nature, the tutelage of her ſon; the 
love of power was diſguiſed by the anxiety of 
maternal tenderneſs; and the founder of the 
Palzologi had inſtructed his poſterity to dread 
the example of a perfidious guardian. The 
by the pa- patriarch John of Apri was a proud and feeble 
triarch. old man, encompaſled by a numerous and hun- 
gry kindred. He produced an obſolete epiſtle 
of Andronicus, which bequeathed the prince 
| and 


(25) See the regency and reign of John Cantacuzenus, and the 
whole progreſs of the civil war, in his own hiſtory (I. iii. c. 1-100. 
p. 348—700.), and in that of Nicephorus Gregoras (I. xi. c. 1=l, xv. 
c. 9. P. 353492.) 
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and people to his pious care: the fate of his 
predeceſſor Arſenius prompted him to prevent, 
rather than puniſh, the crimes of an uſurper ; 
and Apocaucus ſmiled at the ſucceſs of his own 
flattery, when he beheld the Byzantine prieſt 
aſſuming the ſtate and temporal claims of the 
Roman pontiff (26). Between three perſons ſo 
different in their ſituation and character, a pri- 
vate league was concluded: a ſhadow of au- 
thority was reſtored to the ſenate; and the 
people was tempted by the name of freedom, 
By this powerful confederacy, the great do- 
meſtic was aſſaulted at firſt with clandeſtine, at 
length with open, arms. His prerogatives 
were diſputed; his opinions ſlighted ; his 
friends perſecuted ; and his ſafety was threat- 
ened both in the camp and city. In his abſence 
on the public ſervice, he was accuſed of trea- 
ſon; proſcribed as an enemy of the church and 
ſtate ; and delivered, with all his adherents, to 
the ſword of juſtice, the vengeance of the peo- 
ple, and the power of the devil : his fortunes 
were confiſcated; his aged mother was caſt 
into priſon ; all his paſt ſervices were buried in 
oblivion; and he was driven by injuſtice to 
perpetrate the crime of which he was ac- 
cuſed (27). From the review of his preceding 
conduct, Cantacuzene appears to have been 
guiltleſs of any treaſonable deſigns; and 10 

only 


(26) He aſſumed the royal privilege of red ſhoes or buſkins; placed 
on his head a mitre of ſilk and gold; ſubſcribed his epiſtles with hya- 
cinth or green ink, and claimed for the new, whatever Conſtantine 
had given to the antient, Rome (Cantacuzen. I. iii, c. 36. Nic. 
Gregoras, l. xiv. c. 3.). 

(27) Nic. Gregoras (1. xii, c. 5. confeſſes the innocence and virtues 
of Cantacuzenus, the guilt and flagitious vices of Apocaucus; nor 
does he diſſemble the motive of his perſonal and religious enmity to 


the former; vv» de Ja xaxicy , GNTIOG 6 Tpa0T4T0; 1 Twv 


z ie ears Plopay, 
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only ſuſpicion of his innocence muſt ariſe 
from the vehemence of his proteſtations, and 
the ſublime purity which he aſcribes to his 
own virtue. While the empreſs and the pa- 
triarch ſtill affected the appearances of har- 
mony, he repeatedly ſolicited the permiſſion of 
retiring to a private, and even a monaſtic, 
life. Aſter he had been declared a public ene- 
my, it was his fervent wiſh to throw himſelf 
at the feet of the young emperor, and to re- 
ceive without a murmur the ſtroke of the exe- 
cutioner : it was not without reluCtance that he 
liſtened to the voice of reaſon, which incul- 
cated the facred duty of ſaving his family and 
friends, and proved that he could only fave 
them by drawing the ſword and aſſuming the 
Imperial title. 

In the ſtrong city of Demotica, his peculiar 
Cantacuze- domain, the emperor John Cantacuzenus was 
the pur inveſted with the purple buſkins : his right-leg 
0a 335 was clothed by his noble kinſmen, the left by 

the Latin chiets, on whom he conferred the 
order of knighthood. But even in this act of 
revolt, he was ſtill ſtudious of loyalty; and 
the titles of John Palæologus and Anne of 
Savoy were proclaimed before his own name 
and that of his wife Irene. Such vain cere- 
mony is a thin diſguiſe of rebellion, nor arc 
there perhaps any per/onal wrongs that can au— 
thoriſe a ſubject to take arms againſt his ſo- 
vereign : but the want of preparation and ſuc- 
ceſs may confirm the aſſurance of the uſurper, 
that this decifive ſtep was the effect of neceſſity 
rather than of choice. Conſtantinople adhered 
to the young emperor : the king of Bulgaria 
was invited to the relief of Adrianople : the 
principal cities of Thrace and Macedonia, after 

ſome 
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ſome heſitation, renounced their obedience to 
the great domeſtic; and the leaders of the 
troops and provinces were induced, by their pri- 
vate intereſt, to prefer the looſe dominion of a 
woman and a prieſt. The army of Cantacu- 
zene, in ſixteen diviſions, was ſtationed on the 
banks of the Melas to tempt or intimidate the 
capital: it was diſperſed by treachery or fear; 
and the officers, more eſpecially the mercenary 
Latins, accepted the bribes, and embraced the 
ſervice, of the Byzantine court. After this 
loſs, the rebel emperor (he fluctuated between 
the two characters) took the road of 'Theflalo- 
mca with a choſen remnant ; but he failed in 
his enterpriſe on that important place; and 
he was clolely purſued by the great duke, his 
enemy Apocaucus, at the head of a ſuperior 
power by ſea and land. Driven from the 
coaſt, in his march, or rather flight, into the 
mountains of Servia, Cantacuzene aſſembled 
his troops to ſcrutinize thoſe who were worthy 
and willing to accompany his broken fortunes. 
A baſe majority bowed and retired ; and his 
truſty band was diminiſhed to two thouſand, 
and at laſt to five hundred, volunteers. The 
cral (28), or deſpot of the Servians, received 
him with generous hoſpitality ; but the ally was 
inſenſibly degraded to a ſupplant, an hoſtage, 
a captive ; and, in this miſerable dependence, 
he waited at the door of the Barbarian, who 

could 


(28) The princes of Servia (Ducange, Tamil. Dalmaticz, &c. c. 2, 
3, 4. 9.) were ſtyled Deſpots in Greek, and Cral, in their native 
idiom (Ducange, Gloſl. Græc. p. 751.). That title, the equivalent of 
king, appears to be of Sclavonic origin, from whence it has been 
borrowed by the Hungarians, the modern Greeks, and even by the 
Turks (Leunclavins, Pandect. I'urc, p. 422.), who reſerve the name 
of Padiſhah for the emperor. Jo obtain the latter inſtead of the 
former, is the ambition of the French at Conſtantinople (.;\vertitle- 
nient a. I Hiſtoire de Limur Bec, p. 39). 
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could diſpoſe of the lite and liberty of a Ro- 
man emperor. The moit tempting offers could 
not periuade the cral to violate his truſt ; but 
he ſoon inclined to the ſtronger fide ; and his 
friend was, diſmiſſed without injury to a new 
viciſſitude of hopes and perils. Near ſix years 
the flame of diſcord burnt with various ſucceſs 


1341-1347 and unabated rage: the cities were diſtracted 


Victory of 
Cantacu- 
Zenc. 


by the faction of the nobles and the plebeians; 
the Cantacuzeni and Palæologi: and the Bul- 
garians, the Servians, and the Turks, were in— 
voked on both ſides as the inſtruments of pri— 
vate ambition and the common ruin. Ihe re- 
gent deplored the calamities, of which he was 
the author and victim: and his own experience 
might dictate a juſt and lively remark on the 
different nature of foreign and civil war. 
The former,” ſaid he, „is the external 
warmth of ſummer, always tolerable, and 
* often beneficial; the latter is the deadly 
“ heat of a fever, which conſumes without a 
% remedy the vitals of the conſtitution (29).” 
The introduction of barbarians and ſavages 
into the conteſts of civilized nations, is a mea- 
ſure pregnant with ſhame and miſchief ; which 
the intereſt of the moment may compel, but 
which 1s reprobated by the beſt principles of 
humanity and reaſon. It is the practice of 
both fides to accuſe their enemies of the guilt 
of the firſt alliances; and thoſe who fail in 
their negociations, are loudeſt in their cenſure 
of the example which they envy, and would 
gladly imitate. The Turks of Afia were leſs 
barbarous e than the ſhepherds of Bul- 


garia 


cc 


(29) Nic. Gregoras, I. xii. c. 24. It is ſurprizing, that Cantacuzene 
has not inſerted this juſt and lively image in his own writings. 
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garia and Servia; but their religion rendered 
them the implacable foes of Rome and Chriſ- 
tianity. To acquire the friendſhip of their 
emirs, the two factions vied with each other in 
baſeneſs and profuſion: the dexterity of Can- 
tacuzene obtained the preference: but the ſuc- 
cour and victory were dearly purchaſed by the 
marriage of his daughter with an infidel, the 
captivity of many thouſand Chriſtians, and the 
paſſage of the Ottomans into Europe, the laſt 
and fatal ſtroke in the fall of the Roman em- 
pire. The inclining ſcale was decided in his 
favour by the death of Apocaucus, the juſt, 
though ſingular, retribution of his crimes. A 
crowd of nobles or plebeians, whom he feared 
or hated, had been ſeized by his orders in the 
capital and the provinces; and the old palace 
of Conſtantine was aſſigned for the place of 
their confinement. Some alterations in raifing 
the walls, and narrowing the cells, had been 
ingeniouſly contrived to prevent their eſcape, 
and aggravate their miſery ; and the work was 
inceſſantly preſſed by the daily viſits of the ty- 
rant. IIis guards watched at the gate, and as 
he ſtood in the inner-court to overlook the 
architects, without fear or ſuſpicion, he was aſ- 
faulted and laid breathleſs on the ground, 
by two reſolute priſoners of the Palzologian 
race (30), who were armed with ſticks, and 
animated by deſpair. On the rumour of re- 
venge and liberty, the captive multitude broke 


their fetters, fortified their priſon, and expoſed- 


from the battlements the tyrant's head, pre- 
ſuming 


(30) The two avengers were both Palzologi, who might reſent, 
with royal indignation, the ſhame of their chains. The | tragedy of 
Apocaucus may deſerve a peculiar reference to Cantacuzene (I. iu. 
c. 86.) and Nic. Gregoras (I. xiv. c. 10.). 
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ſuming on the favour of the people and the 
clemency of the empreſs. Anne of Savoy 
might rejoice in the fall of an haughty and 
ambitious miniſter, but while ſhe delayed to 
reſolve or to act, the populace, more efpecially 
the mariners, were excited by the widow ot 
the great duke to a ſedition, an aſſault, and a 
maſſacre. The priſoners (of whom the far 
greater part were guiltleſs or inglorious of the 
deed) eſcaped to a neighbouring church : they 
were ſlaughtered at the foot of the altar; and 
in his death the moniter was not leſs bloody 
and venomous than in his life. Yet his talents 
alone upheld the cauſe of the young emperor ; 
and his ſurviving aſſociates, ſuſpicious of each 
other, abandoned the conduct of the war, and 
rejected the faireſt terms of accommodation. 
in the beginning of the diſpute, the empreſs 
telt and complained, that ſhe was deceived by 


the enemies of Cantacuzene : the patriarch was 


employed to preach againſt the forgiveneſs of 
injuries ; and her promiſe of immortal hatred 
was ſealed by an oath, under the penalty of 
excommunication (31). But Anne ſoon learned 
to hate without a teacher; ſhe beheld the miſ- 
fortunes of the empire with the indifference of 
a ſtranger: her jealouſy was exaſperated by 
the competition of a rival empreſs; and on 
the firſt ſymptoms of a more yielding temper, 
ſhe threatened the patriarch to convene a 
ſynod, and degrade him from his office. Their 
incapacity and diſcord would have afforded the 
molt deciſive advantage; but the civil war was 


Pr otracted 


(31) Cantacuzene accuſes the patriarch, and ſpares the empreſs, 
the mother of his ſcvereięn (I. iii. 33, 34. ), againft whom Nic. Gre» 
goras expreſſes a particular animoſity (I. xiv. 10, 11. Xv. F.). It is 
true that they do not ſpeak exactly of the ſame time. 
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protracted by the weakneſs: of both parties; 
and the moderation of Cantacuzene has not 
eſcaped the reproach of timidity and indolence. 
He ſucceſſively recovered the provinces and 
cities; and the realm of his pupil was mea- 
ſured by the walls of Conſtantinople ; but the 
metropolis alone counterbalanced the reſt of the 
empire; nor could he attempt that important 
conqueſt till he had fecured in his favour the 
public voice and a private correſpondence. An 


347 


Italian, of the name of Facciolati (32), had He en- 


ters Con- 


ſucceeded to the office of great duke: the ſhips, ſtantinaple. 


the guards, and the golden gate, were ſubject 
to his command; but his humble ambition was 
bribed to become the inſtrument of treachery; 
and the revolution was accompliſhed without 
danger or bloodſhed. Deſtitute of the powers 
of reſiſtance, or the hope of relief, the inflexi- 
ble Anne would have {till defended the palace, 
and have ſmiled to behold the capital in flames, 
rather than in the poſſeſſion of a rival. She 
yielded to the prayers of her friends and ene- 
mies; and the treaty was dictated by the con- 
queror, who profeſſed a loyal and zealous at- 
tachment to the fon of his benefactor. The 
marriage of his daughter with John Palæologus 
was at length conſummated: the hereditary 
right of the pupil was acknowledged ; but the 
ſole adminiſtration during ten years was veſted 
in the guardian. 'Two emperors and three em- 


preſſes were ſeated on the Byzantine throne ; 


and a general amneſty quieted the apprehen- 
ſions, and confirmed the property, of the moſt 
guilty ſubjects. The feſtival of the corona- 

tion 


3 


(32) The traitor and treaſon are revealed by Nic. Gregoras (J. xv. 
c. 8): but the name is more diſcreetly ſuppreſied by his greut ac- 
coniplice (Cautacuzene, I. iii. c. 99. ). 


A D. 1347. 
January 8. 
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tion and nuptials was celebrated with the ap- 
pearances of concord and magnificence, and 
both were equally fallacions. During the late 
rroubles, the treaſures of the ſtate, and even the 
furniture of the palace, had been alienated or 
embezzled: the royal banquet was ſerved in 
pewter or earthen-ware; and ſuch was the 
proud poverty of the times, that the abſence of 
gold and jewels was ſupplied by the paltry 
artifices of glaſs and gilt-leather (33). 


Reignof | haſten to conclude the perſonal hiſtory of 
John Canta- 


Sen John Cantacuzene (34). He triumphed and 


A. b. 35. reigned ; but his reign and triumph were cloud- 


N. P. 7 585. ed by the diſcontent of his own and the adverſe 
jaary. faction. His followers might ſtyle the general 
amneſty, an act of pardon for his enemies, 
and of oblivion for his friends (35): in his 
cauſe, their eſtates had been forfeited or plun- 
dered; and as they wandered naked and hun- 
gry through the ſtreets, they curſed the ſelfiſh 
generoſity of a leader, who, on the throne of 
the empire, might relinquiſh without merit his 
private inheritance. The adherents of the em- 
preſs bluthed to hold their lives and fortunes 
by the precarious favour of an uſurper ; and 
the tlurſt of revenge was concealed by a tender 
concern for the ſucceſſion, and even the ſafety, 


of 


(33) Nic. Greg. |. xv, 11. There were however ſome true 
pearls, but very thinly ſprinkled. The reſt of the ſtones had only 
TAN Xfpo4&%v Tyo; To απνννννα. 


(34) From his return to Conſtantinople, Cantacuzene continues his 
hiſtory, and that of the empire, one year beyond the abdication of his 
fon Viatthew, A. D. 138) (l. iv. c. go. p. 705—9g11.). Nicepho- 
rus Gregoras ends with the {ynod of Conſtantmople, in the year 13541 
(1. xxü. c. 3. P. 660. the reſt to the concluſion of the xxivth book, 
217. is all controverſy); and his fourteen lalt books are till MSS. in 
the king of France's library. 

(35) The emperor (Cantacuzen, 1. iv. c. 1.) repreſents his own 
virtues, and Nic. Gregoras (I. xv. c. 11.) the complaints of his friends, 
who ſuffered by its effects. I have lent tem the words of our poor 
covaliers after the reſtorution. 
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of her ſon. They were juſtly alarmed by a 
petition of the friends of Cantacuzene, that 
they might be releaſed from their oath of al- 
legiance to the Palæologi; and entruſted with 
the defence of ſome cautionary towns; a mea- 
fure ſupported with argument and eloquence 
and which was rejected (ſays the Imperial hiſto- 
rian) “by my ſublime, and almoſt incredible, 
„virtue.“ His repoſe was diſturbed by the 
found of plots and ſeditions; and he trembled, 
leſt the lawful prince ſhould be ſtolen away by 
ſome foreign or domeſtic enemy, who would 
inſcribe his name and his wrongs in the banners 
of rebellion. As the ſon of Andronicus ad- 
vanced in the years of manhood, he began to 
feel and to act for himſelf; and his riſing am- 
bition was rather ftimulated than checked by 
the imitation of his father's vices. It we may 
truſt his own profeſſions, Cantacuzene laboured 
with honeſt induſtry to correct theſe ſordid and 
ſenſual appetites, and to raiſe the mind of the 
young prince to a level with his fortune. It 
the Servian expedition, the two emperors fhew- 
ed themſelves in cordial harmony to the troops 
and. provinces ; and the younger colleague was 
initiated by the elder in the myſteries of war 
and government. After the concluſion of the 
peace, Palæologus was left at Theſſalonica, a 
royal reſidence, and a frontier ſtation, to ſecure 
by his abſence the peace of Conſtantinople. 
and to withdraw his youth from the tempta- 
tions of a luxurious capital. But the diſtance 
weakened the powers of control, and the ſon 
of Andronicus was ſurrounded with artful or 
unthinking companions, who taught him to 
hate his guardian, to deplore his exile, and to 
vindicate his rights. A private treaty with 

the 
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the cral or deſpot of Servia, was ſoon followed 

by an open revolt; and Cantacuzene, on the 
throne of the elder Andronicus, defended the 
cauſe of age and prerogative, which in his 
youth he had ſo vigorouſly attacked. At his 
requeſt, the empreſs mother undertook the 
voyage of Lheſſalonica, and the office of me. 
diation : ſhe returned without ſucceſs; and 
unleſs Anne of Savoy was inſtructed by adver- 

ſity, we may doubt the ſincerity, or at leaſt the 
tervour, of her zeal. While the regent graſped 

the ſceptre with a firm and vigorous hand, ſhe 

had been inſtructed to declare, that the ten 
vears of his legal adminiſtration would ſoon 
clapſe ; and that after a full trial of the vanity 

of the world, the emperor Cantacuzene ſighed 

for the repoſe of a cloyſter, and was ambitious 
only of a heavenly crown. Had theſe ſenti- 
ments been genuine, his voluntary abdication 
would have reſtored the peace of the empire, 

and his conſcience would have been relieved by 

an act of juſtice. Palzologus alone was re- 
ſponſible for his future government; and what- 

ever might be his vices, they were ſurely lets 
formidable than the calamities of a civil war, 

in which the Barbarians and infidels were again 
invited to aſſiſt the Greeks in their mutual de- 

John Pal=0- ſtruction. By the arms of the Turks, who 
up arms now ſtruck a deep and everlaſting root in Eu- 
2 rope, Cantacuzene prevailed in the third con- 
> teſt in which he had been involved; and the 
young emperor, driven from the ſea and land, 

was compelled to take ſhelter among the Latins 

of the iſle of Tenedos. His infolence and 
obſtinacy provoked the victor to a ſtep which 
muſt render the quarrel irreconcileable: and the 
aſſociation of his ſon Matthew, whom he in- 


veſted 
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veſted with the purple, eſtabliſhed the ſucceſſion 
in the family of the Cantacuzeni. But Con- 
ſtantinople was ſtill attached to the blood of 
her ancient princes: and this laſt injury ac- 
celerated the reſtoration of the rightful heir. 
A noble Genoele eſpouſed the cauſe of Palzo- 
logus, obtained a promiſe of his fiſter, and 
atchieved the revolution with two gallies and 
two thouſand five hundred auxiliaries. Under | 
the pretence of diſtreſs, they were admitted ! 
into the leſſer port; a gate was opened, and | 
the Latin ſhout of, © long life and victory to 
* the emperor, John Palzologus!” was an- | 
ſwered by a general rifing in his favour. A | 
numerous and loyal party yet adhered to the 4 
ſtandard of Cantacuzene : but he aſſerts in his + 
hiſtory (does he hope for belief?) that his 9 
tender conſcience rejected the aſſurance of con- # 
queſt ; that, in free obedience to the voice of 
religion and philoſophy, he deſcended from the 

throne, and embraced with pleaſure the mo- 

naſtic habit and profeſſion (36). So ſoon as he 

ceaſed to be a prince, his ſucceſſor was not 
unwilling that he ſhould be a ſaint: the re- 
mainder of his life was devoted to piety and Abdication 
learning ; in the cells of Conſtantinople and 3 
mount Athos, the monk Joaſaph was reſpected &. D. 1325, 
as the temporal and ſpiritual father of the , 
emperor ; and if he ifſued from his retreat, it 

was as the miniiter of peace, to ſubdue the ob- 


ſtinacy, 
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(35) The awkward apology of Cantacuzene (I. iv. c. 39-42 ), who 
relates, with viſible confuſion, his own downfall, may be ſupplicd by 
the leſs accurate, but more honeſt narratives of Matthew Villani (1 


iv. c. 46. in the Script. Rerum ltal, tom. xiv. p. 268.) and Ducas 
40, T2): 
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ſtinacy, and ſolicit the pardon, of his rebellious 
ſon (37). 

Yet in the cloyſter, the mind of Cantacuzene 
was ſtill exerciſed by theological war. He 
ſharpened a controverſial pen againſt the Jews 
and Mahometans (38); and in every ſtate, he 
defended with equal zeal the divine light of 
mount Thabor, a memorable queſtion which 
conſummates the religious follies of the Greeks. 
'The fakirs of India (39), and the monks of the 
Oriental church, were alike perſuaded, that, 
in total abſtraction of the faculties of the mind 
and body, the purer ſpirit may aſcend to the 
enjoyment and viſion of the Deity. The opi- 
nion and practice of the monaſteries of mount 


Athos (40) will be beſt repreſented in the words 


of an abbot, who flouriſhed in the eleventh 
century. When thou art alone in thy cell,“ 
ſays the aſcetic teacher, ** ſhut thy door, and 
<«« ſeat thyſelf in a corner; raiſe thy mind above 
all things vain and tranfitory ; recline thy 
„ beard and chin on thy breaft ; turn thy eyes 
* and thy thought towards the middle of thy 
belly, the region of the navel; and ſearch 

cc the 


(37) Cantacuzene, in the year 1375, was honoured with x letter 
from the pope (Fleury, Hiſt. Ecclef. tom. xx. p. 250.). His death is 
placed by reſpectable authority on the 20th of November 1411 (Du- 
cange, Fam, Byzant. p. 260.). But if he were of the age of his com- 

anion Andronicus the Younger, he mult have lived 116 years; a rare 
inſtance of longevity, which in ſo illuſtrious a perſon would have at- 
tracted univerſal notice. 

(38) His four diſcourſes, or books, were printed at Baſil 1543 
(Fabric Bibliot. Grzc. tom. vi. p. 473.). He compoſed them to ſatisfy 
a proſelyte who was aſſaulted with letters from his friends of Iſpahan. 
Cantacuzene had read the Koran; but 1 underſtand from Maracci, 
that he adopts the vulgar prejudices and fables againſt Mahomet and 
his religion. 

(39) See the Voyages de Bernier, tom. 1. p. 127. | 

(40) Moſheim, Inſtitut. Hiſt. Eccleſ. p. $22, 523. Fleury, Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. tom. xx. p. 22. 24. 197=-114, &c. Ihe former unfolds the 
cauſes with the judgment of a philoſopher, the latter tranſcribes and 
wranſlates with the prejudices of a Catholic prieſt. 
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the place of the heart, the ſeat of the ſoul. 
At firſt, all will be dark and comfortleſs ; 
but if you perſevere day and night, you will 
feel an ineffable joy; and no ſooner has the 
ſoul diſcovered the place of the heart, than 
it is involved in a myſtic and etherial light.” 
This light, the production of a diſtempered 
fancy, the creature of an empty ſtomach and 
an empty brain, was adored by the Quietiſts as 
the pure and perfect eſſence of God himſelf; 
and as long as the folly was confined to mount 
Athos, the ſimple ſolitaries were not inquiſitive 
how the divine eſſence could be a material 
ſubſtance, or how an immaterial ſubſtance 
could be perceived by the eyes of the body. 
But in the reign of the younger Andronicus, 
the monaſteries were vifited by Barlaam (41), 
a Calabrian monk, who was equally {killed in 
philoſophy and theology; who poſſeſſed the 
languages of the Greeks and Latins; and 
whoſe verſatile genius could maintain their 
oppoſite creeds, according to the intereſt of the 
moment. The indiſcretion of an aſcetic re- 
vealed to the curious traveller the ſecrets of 
mental prayer; and Barlaam embraced the 
opportunity of ridiculing the Quietiſts, who 
placed the foul in the navel; of accuſing the 
monks of mount Athos of hereſy and blaſ- 
phemy. His attack compelled the more learn- 
ed to renounce or diſſemble the ſimple devotion 
of their brethren; and Gregory Palamas in- 
troduced a ſcholaſtic diſtinction between the 
eſſence and operation of God. His inacceſſible 
elt, At. - A a eſſence 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


(41) Baſnage (in Caniſii Antiq. Lectiones, tom. iv. p. 263—368.) 
has inveſtigated the character and ſtory of Barlaam. The duplicity of 
his opinions had inſpired ſome doubts of the identity of his perion, 
See likewiſe Fabricius (Biblot. Græc. tom. x. p. 429—432. ). 
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eſſence dwells in the midſt of an uncreated and 
eternal light; and this beatific viſion of the 
ſaints had been manifeſted to the diſciples on 
mount Thabor, in the transfiguration of Chriſt. 
Yet this diſtinction could not eſcape the re- 
proach of polytheiſm ; the eternity of the light 
of 'Thabor was fiercely denied; and Barlaam 
ſtill charged the Palamites with holding two 
eternal ſubſtances, a viſible and an inviſible 
God. From the rage of the monks of mount 
Athos, who threatened his lite, the Calabrian 
retired to Conſtantinople, where his ſmooth 
and ſpecious manners introduced him to the 
favour of the great domeſtic and the emperor. 
The court and the city were involved in this 
theological diſpute, which flamed amidit the 
civil war; but the doctrine of Barlaam was diſ- 
graced by his flight and apoſtacy : the Palamites 
triumphed ; and their adverſary, the patriarch 
John of Apri, was depoſed by the conſent of 
the adverſe factions of the ſtate. In the cha- 
racter of emperor and theologian, Cantacuzene 
preſided in the ſynod of the Greek church, 
which eſtabliſhed, as an article of faith, the 
uncreated light of mount Thabor; and, after 
ſo many inſults, the reaſon of mankind was 
lightly wounded by the addition of a ſingle 
abſurdity. Many rolls of paper or parchment 
have been blotted; and the impenitent ſecta- 


ries, who refuſed to ſubſcribe the orthodox 


creed, were deprived of the honours of Chriſ- 
tian burial; but in the next age the queſtion 
was forgotten; nor can I learn that the axe or 
the faggot were employed for the extirpation of 
the Barlaamite hereſy (42). 

| For 


(42) See Cantacuzene (I. it. c. 39, 40. 1. iv. e. 3. 23, 24, 25.), and 
Nic, Gregoras (I. xi. c. 10. I. xv. 3, 7, &c.), whoſe laſt books, ow 
Fs Th the 
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For the concluſion of this chapter, I have 
reſerved the Genoeſe war, which ſhook the 
throne of Cantacuzene, and betrayed the de- 
bility of the Greek empire. The Genoele, 
who, after the recovery of Conſtantinople, were 
ſeated in the ſuburb of Pera or Galata, received 
that honourable fief from the bounty of the 
emperor. They were indulged in the uſe of 
their laws and magiſtrates ; but they ſubmitted 
to the duties of vaſſals and ſubjects : the forci- 
ble word of /iegemen (43) was borrowed from 
the Latin juriſprudence ; and their pode/ta, or 
chief, before he entered on his office, ſaluted 
the emperor with loyal acclamations and vows 
of fidelity. Genoa ſealed a firm alliance with 
the Greeks; and, in caſe of a defenſive war, 
a ſupply of fifty empty gallies, and a ſuccour 
of fifty gallies completely armed and manned, 
was promiſed by the republic to the empire. 
In the revival of a naval force, it was the aim 
of Michael Palæologus to deliver himſelf from 
a foreign aid; and his vigorous government 
contained the Genoeſe of Galata within thoſe 
limits which the inſolence of wealth and freedom 
rovoked them to exceed. A ſailor threatened 
that they ſhould ſoon be maſters of Conſtanti- 
nople, and flew the Greek who reſented this 
national affront; and an armed veſſel, after 
refuſing to ſalute the palace, was guilty of ſome 
acts of piracy in the Black Sea. Their coun- 
A a2 trymen 


the xixth to the xxivth, are almoſt confined to a ſubject ſo intereſting 
to the authors. Boivin (in Vit. Nic. Gregorz), from the unpubliſhed 
books, and Fabricius (Bibliot. Gree. tom. x. p. 462—473.), or rather 
Montfaucon, from the MSS. of the Coiſlin library, have added ſome 
facts and documents. 

(43) Pachymer (I. v. c. 10.) very properly explains nies {ligios } 
by ig. The uſe of theſe words in the Greek and Latin of the feudal] 
times, may be amply underſtood from the Gloſtaries of Ducange 


(Grec p. 811, $12, Latin, tom. iv. p. 109—111.). 
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trymen threatened to ſupport their cauſe 3 but 
the long and open village of Galata was in- 
ſtantly ſurrounded by the Imperial troops; till, 
in the moment of the aſſault, the proſtrate 
Genoeſe implored the clemency of their ſo- 
vereign. The defenceleſs fituation which ſe- 
cured their obedience, expoſed them to the 
attack of their Venetian rivals, who; in the 
_ of the elder Andronicus, preſumed to 
violate the majeſty of the throne. On the ap- 
8 of their fleets, the Genoeſe, with their 
amilies and effects, retired into the city; their 
empty habitations were reduced to aſhes 3 and 
the feeble prince, who had viewed the deſtruc- 
tion of his ſuburb, expreſſed his reſentment, 
not by arms, but by ambafladors. This mis- 
fortune, however, was advantageous to the 
Genoeſe, who obtained, and imperceptibly 
abuſed, *the dangerous licence of ſurrounding 
Galata with a ſtrong wall; of introducing into 
the ditch the waters of the fea; of erecting 
lofty turrets ; and of mounting a train of mili- 
tary engines on the rampart. The narrow 
bounds in which they had been circumſcribed, 
were inſufficient for the growing colony ; each 
day they acquired ſome addition of landed 
property ; and the adjacent hills were covered 
with their villas and caſtles, which they joined 
and protected by new fortifications (44). The 
navigation and trade of the Euxine was the 
patrimony of the Greek emperors, who com- 
manded the narrow entrance, the gates, as it 


Were 


(44) The eſtabliſhment and progieſs of the Genoeſe at Pera, or 
Galata, is deſcribed by Ducange (C. P. Chriſtiana, I. i. p. 68, 69 
ſrom the Byzantine hiſtorians, Pachymer (1. ii. c. 38. I. v. 10. 30. l. 
ix. 15. I. xii. 6. 9.), Nicephorus Gregoras (I. v. c 4. I. vi. c. 11. I. is. 


c. 8. I. xi. c. 1. I. Av. c. I. 6.), aud Cantuzene (I. i. c. 12. I. ii. c. 29, 
&c.). 
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were, of that inland fea, In the reign of 

Michael Palzologus, their prerogative was ac- 

knowledged by the ſultan of Egypt, who ſoli- 

cited and obtained the liberty of ſending an 

annual ſhip for the purchaſe of flaves in Cir- 

caſha and the Leſſer Tartary; a liberty preg- 

nant with miſchief to the Chriſtian cauſe ; 

ſince theſe youths were transformed by educa- 

tion and diſcipline into the formidable Mama- Their trale 

lukes (45). From the Colony of Pera, the py WP 

Genoele engaged with ſuperior advantage in 

the lucrative trade of the Black Sea; and their 

induſtry ſupplied the Greeks with fiſh and corn ; 

two articles of food almoſt equally important 

to à ſuperſtitious people. The ſpontaneous 

bounty of nature appears to have beſtowed the 

harveſts of the Ukraine, the produce of a rude 

and ſavage huſbandry; and the endlefs expor- 

tation of ſalt fiſh and caviar is annually renewed 

by the enormous ſturgeons that are caught at 

the mouth 'of the Don or Tanais, in their laſt 

{tation of the rich mud and ſhallow water of the 

Mzotis (46). The waters of the Oxus, the 

Caſpian, the Volga, and the Don, opened a 

rare and laborious paſſage for the gems and 

{pices of India; and, after three months march, 

the caravans of Carizme met the Itahan veſſels 
„„ | "i 


(45) Both Pachymer (l. iii. c. 3, 4, $.) and Nic. Gregoras (I. iv. 
c. 7.) underſtand and deplore the effects of this dangerous indulgence. 
Bibars, ſultan of Egypt, himſelf a Tartar, but a devout Muſulman, 
obtained from the children of Zingis the permiſſion to build a ſtately 
moſch in the capital of Crimæa (de Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, tom. iii. 


p. 343-)- 

(46) Chardin (Voyages en Perſe, tom. i. p. 48.) was aſſured at 
Caffa, that theſe fiſhes were ſometimes twenty-four or twenty fix feet 
long, weighed eight or nine hundred pounds, and yielded three or four 
quintals of caviar. The corn of the Boſphorus had ſupplied the Athe 
nians in the time of Demoſthenes. ; 
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in the harbours of Crimea (47). Theſe va- 
rious branches of trade were monopoliſed by 
the diligence and power of the Genoeſe. Their 
rivals of Venice and Piſa were forcibly ex- 
pelled ; the natives were awed by the caſtles 
and cities, which aroſe on the foundations of 
their humble factories; and their principal eſta- 
bliſhment of Caffa (48) was beſieged without 
effect by the Tartar powers. Deſtitute of a 
navy, the Greeks were oppreſſed by theſe 
haughty merchants, who fed, or famiſhed, 
Conſtantinople, according to their intereſt. 
They proceeded to uſurp the cuſtoms, the 
fiſhery, and even the toll, of the Boſphorus ; 
and while they derived from theſe objects a 
revenue of two hundred thouſand pieces of 
gold, a remnant of thirty thouſand was re- 
luctantly allowed to the emperor (49). The 
colony of Pera or. Galata acted, in peace and 
war, as an independent ſtate; and, as it will 
happen in diſtant ſettlements, the Genoeſe po- 
deſta too often forgot that he was The ſervant 

of his own- maſters. 35.04 T1 
Theſe uſurpations were encouraged by the 
weakneſs of the elder Andronicus, 'and by the 
civil wars that afflicted his age and the minority 
of his grandſon. The talents of Cantacuzene 
were employed to the ruin, rather than the reſ- 
toration, of the empire; and after his domeſ- 
| tic 


(47) De Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, tom. iii p. 343, 344. Viagei di 
Ramuſio, tom 1. fol. 400. But this land or water carriage could only 
be practicable when Tartary was united under a wiſe and powerful 


monarch 


(48) Nic Gregoras (I xiii c. 12) is judicious and well: in formed 
on the trade and colenies of the Black Sea. Chardin deſcribes the 
preſent ruins of Caffa, where, in forty days, he ſaw above 400 ſail 
employed in the corn and fiſh trade (Voyages en Perſe, tom. 1. 
P. 46—48.). - OBE Georg 

(49) See Nic, Gregoras, I. xvii. c. I. 
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tic victory, he was condemned to an ignomi- 
nious trial, whether the Greeks or the Genoeſe 
ſhould reign in Conſtantinople. The mer- 
chants of Pera were offended by his refuſal of 
ſome contiguous lands, ſome commanding 
heights, which they propoſed to cover with new 
fortifications ; and in the abſence of the em- 
peror, who was detained at Demotica by fick- 
neſs, they ventured to brave the debility of a 
female reign. A Byzantine veſſel, which had 
preſumed to fiſh at the mouth of the harbour, 
was ſunk by theſe audacious ſtrangers ; the 
fiſhermen were murdered. Inſtead of ſuing for 
pardon, the Genoeſe demanded ſatisfaction; 
required in an haughty ſtrain, that the Greeks 
ſhould renounce the exerciſe of navigation ; 
and encountered with regular arms the firſt 
allies of the popular indignation. They in- 
ſtantly occupied the debateable land; and by 
the labour of a whole people, of either ſex and 
of every age, the wall was raiſed, and the 
ditch was ſunk, with incredible ſpeed. At the 
fame time, they attacked and burnt two By- 
zantine gallies ; while the three others, the 
remainder of the Imperial navy, eſcaped from 
their hands: the habitations without the gates, 
or along the ſhore, were pillaged and deſtroy- 
ed; and the care of the regent, or the empreſs 
Irene, was confined to the preſervation of the 
city. The return of Cantacuzene diſpelled the 
public conſternation : the emperor inclined to 
peaceful counſels ; but he yielded to the obſti- 
nacy of his enemies, who rejected all reaſon- 
able terms, and to the ardour of his ſubjects, 
who threatened, in the ſtyle of ſcripture, to 
break them in pieces like a potter's veſſel. Yet 
they reluctantly paid the taxes, that he im- 

poſed 
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poſed for the conſtruction of ſhips, and the 
expences of the war ; and as the two nations 
were maſters, the one of the land, the other of 
the ſea, Conſtantinople and Pera were prefled 
by the evils of a mutual ſiege. The merchants 
of the colony, who had believed that a few 
days would terminate the war, already mur- 
mured at their lofles ; the ſuccours from their 
mother- country were delayed by the factions of 
Genoa ; and the moſt cautious embraced the 
opportunity of a Rhodian veſſel to remove their 
families and effects from the ſcene of hoſtility. 
In the ſpring, the Byzantine fleet, ſeven gallies 
and a train of ſmaller veſlels. iſſued from the 


mouth of the harbour, and ſteered in a ſingle 


line along the ſhore of Pera; unſkilfully pre- 
ſenting their ſides to the beaks of the adverſe 
ſquadron. The crews were compoled of pea- 
ſants and mechanics; nor was their ignorance 
compenſated by the native courage of Barba- 
rians: the wind was ſtrong, the waves were 
rough; and no ſooner did the Greeks perceive 
a diſtant and inactive enemy, than they leaped 
headlong into the ſea, from a doubtful, to an 
inevitable, peril. The troops that marched to 
the attack of the lines of Pera were ſtruck at 
the ſame moment with a ſimilar panic; and the 
Genoeſe were aſtoniſhed, and almoſt aſhamed, 
at their double victory. Their trzumphant veſ- 
ſels, crowned with flowers, and dragging after 
them the captive gallies, repeatedly paſſed and 
repaſſed before the palace: the only virtue of 
the emperor was patience ; and the hope of re- 
venge his ſole conſolation. Yet the diſtreſs of 
both parties interpoſed a temporary agreement ; 
and the ſhame of the empire was diſguiſed by 

a thin 
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a thin veil of dignity and power. Summon- 
ing the chiefs of the colony, Cantacuzene af- 
tected to deſpiſe the trivial object of the de- 
bate; and, after a mild reproof, moſt libe- 
rally granted the lands, which had been pre- 
viouſly reſigned to the ſeeming cuſtody of his 
officers (50). 

But the emperor was ſoon ſolicited to violate Vitory of 
the treaty, and to join his arms with the Vene- e . 
tians, the perpetual enemies of Genoa and her netians and 
colonies. While he compared the reaſons o 88 
peace and war, his moderation was provoked Feb. 13 
by a wanton inſult of the inhabitants of Pera, 
who diſcharged from their rampart a large 
ſtone that fell in the midft of Conſtantinople. 

On his juſt complaint, they coldly blamed the 
imprudence of their engineer; but the next 
day the inſult was repeated, and they exulted 
in a ſecond proof that the royal city was not 
beyond the reach of their artillery. Cania- 
cuzene inſtantly ſigned his treaty with the 
Venetians ; but the weight of the Roman em- 
pire was ſcarcely felt in the balance of theſe 
opulent and powerful republics (51). From 
the ſtreights of Gibraltar to the mouth of the 
Tanais, their fleets encountered each other 
with various ſucceſs; and a memorable battle 
was fought in the narrow ſea, under the walls 
of Conſtantinople. It would got be an ealy 
taſk to reconcile the accounts of the Greeks, 


the 


(50) The events of this war are related by Cantacuzene (1. iv. c 11.) 
with obſcurity and confuſion, and by Nic. Gregoras (J. xvii. c. 1-7.) 
in a clear and honeſt narrative. The prieſt was leſs reſponſible than 
the prince for the defeat of the flect. 

(51) This ſecond war is. darkly told by Cantacuzene (I. iv. c 18. 

. 24, 25. 28—32.), who wilhes to diſguiſe what he dares not deny. 
7 regret this part of Nic. Gregoras, which is ſtill in MS. zt 
aris. | | 
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the Venetians, and the Genoeſe (52); and 
while I depend on the narrative of an impar- 
tial hiſtorian (53), I ſhall borrow from each 
nation the facts that redound to their own diſ- 
grace, and the honour of their foes. The 
Venetians, with their allies the Catalans, had 
the advantage of number ; and their fleet, with 
the poor addition of eight Byzantine gallies, 
amounted to ſeventy-five fail : the Genoeſe 
did not exceed fixty-four ; but in thoſe times 
their ſhips of war were diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſuperiority of their ſize and ſtrength. The 
names and families of their naval commanders, 
Piſani and Doria, are illuſtrious in the annals 
of their country; but the perſonal merit of 
the former was eclipſed by the fame and abili- 
ties of his rival. They engaged in tempeſ- 
tuous weather; and the tumultuary conflict was 
continued from the dawn to the extinction of 
light. The enemies of the Genoeſe applaud 
their proweſs: the friends of the Venetians 


are diſſatisfied with their behaviour; but all 


parties agree in praiſing the {kill and boldneſs 
of the Catalans, who, with many wounds, ſuſ- 
tained the brunt of the action. On the ſepa- 
ration of the fleets, the event might appear 
doubtful; but the thirteen Genoeſe gallies, 


that had been ſunk or taken, were compen- 


fated by a double loſs of the allies; of four- 
teen Venetians, ten Catalans, and two Greeks; 
and 


(52) Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. xii. p. 144.) refers to the moſt 
ancient Chronicles of Venice ( Careſinus, the continuator of Andrew 
Dandulus, tom. x11. p. 421, 422.) and Genoa (George Stella, Annales 
Cenuenſes, tom. xvii. p. 1091, 1092.); both which I have diligently 
conſulted in his great collection of the Hiſtorians of Italy. 

(53) See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani of Florence, I. ii. c. 59, 
60. p. 145==147. c. 74, 75- P. 156, 157. in Muratori's Collection, 
tom, xiv. 
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and even the grief of the conquerors expreſſed 
the aſſurance and habit of more deciſive vic- 
tories. Piſani confeſſed his defeat, by retiring 
into a fortified harbour, from whence, under 
the pretext of the orders of the ſenate, he 
ſteered with a broken and flying ſquadron for 
the iſle of Candia, and abandoned to his rivals 
the ſovereignty of the ſea. In a public epiſ- 
tle (54), addreſſed to the doge and ſenate, Pe- 
trarch employs his eloquence to reconcile the 
maritime powers, the two luminaries of Italy. 
The orator celebrates the valour and victory 
of the Genoeſe, the firit of men in the exer- 
ciſe of naval war: he drops a tear on the 
misfortunes of their Venetian brethren ; but 
he exhorts them to purſue with fire and ſword 
the baſe and perfidious Greeks; to purge the 
metropolis of the Eaſt from the hereſy with 
which it was infected. Deterted by their Their treaty 
friends, the Greeks were incapable of refiit- pre wag 
ance ; and three months after the battle, the May 6. 
emperor Cantacuzene ſolicited and ſubſcribed 
a treaty, which for ever baniſhed the Vene- 
tians and Catalans, and granted to the Genoeſe 
a monopoly of trade, and almoit a right of 
dominion. The Roman empire (I ſmile in 
tranſcribing the name) might ſoon have ſunk 
into a province of Genoa, if the ambition of 
the republic had not been checked by the ruin 
of her freedom and naval power. A long 
conteſt of one hundred and thirty years was 
determined by the triumph of Venice ; and the 
factions 
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(54) The Abbe de Sade {Mcemoires fur la Vie de Pétrarque, 
tom. iii. p. 2579—263.) tranſlates this letter, which he had copicd 
from a MS. in the king of France's library. "Though a ſervat of 
the duke of Milan, Petrarch pours forth his aſtoniſhment and grief 
at the defeat and deſpair of the Genoeſe in the following year (p. 323 


—332.). 
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factions of the Genoeſe compelled them to 
feek tor domeſtic peace under the protection 
of a foreign lord, the duke of Milan, or the 
French king. Yet the ſpirit of commerce ſur- 
vived that of conqueſt; and the colony of 
Pera ſtill awed the capital and navigated the 
Euxine, till it was involved by the Turks in 
the final ſervitude of Conſtantinople itſelf. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXIV. 


Conqueſts of Zingis Khan and the Moguls from 
hina to Poland. Eſcape of Conſtantinople 
and the Greeks. —Origin of the Ottoman Turks 
in Bithynia.—Reigns and Viftories of Othman, 
Orchan, Amurath the Fir/t, and Bajazet the 
Fir/t. — Foundation and Pregreſs of the Turkiſh 
Monarchy in Afia and Europe.—Danger of 
Conſtantinople and the Greek Empire. 


ROM the petty quarrels of a city and 


her ſuburbs, from the cowardice and diſ- 


cord of the falling Greeks, I ſhall now aſcend 


to the victorious Turks; whoſe domeſtic ſlave- 
ry was ennobled by martial diſcipline, religious 
enthuſiaſm, and the energy of the national cha- 
rater. The rife and progreſs of the Ottomans, 
the preſent ſovereigns of Conſtantinople, are 
connected with the moſt important ſcenes of 
modern hiſtory : but they are founded on a 
previous knowledge of the great eruption of the 
Moguls and Tartars; whoſe rapid conqueſts 
may be compared with the primitive convul- 
ſions of nature, which have agitated and altered 
the ſurface of the globe. I have long ſince 
aſſerted my claim to introduce the nations, the 
immediate or remote authors of the fall of the 
Roman empire; nor can I refuſe myſelf to 
thoſe events, which, from their uncommon mag- 
nitude, will intereſt a. philoſophic mind in the 
hiſtory of blood (1). | 
225 From 
\ (1) The reader is invited to review the chapters of the fourth and 
ſixth volumes; the manners of paſtoral nations, the conqueſts gt 
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Zingis From the ſpacious highlands between China, 
moat e Siberia, and the Caſpian Sea, the tide of emi- 
the Moguls gration and war has repeatedly been poured. 
anc Faris, Theſe ancient ſeats of the Huns and Turks 
1206-1227, were occupied in the twelfth century by many 
paſtoral tribes, of the ſame deſcent and ſimilar 

| manners, which were united and led to con- 

4 queſt by the formidable Zingis. In his aſcent 
| to greatneſs, that Barbarian (whoſe private ap- 
i pellation was Temugin) had trampled on the 
| necks of his equals. His birth was noble : but 

. it was in the pride of victory, that the prince 
or people deduced his ſeventh anceſtor from the 
immaculate conception of a virgin. His father 
had reigned over thirteen hords, which com- 
poſed about thirty or forty thouſand famihes : 
above two-thirds refuſed to pay tithes or obe- 
dience to his infant ſon ; and at the age of thir- 
teen, Temugin fought a battle againſt his rebel- 
lious ſubjects. The future conqueror of Aſia 
was reduced to fly and to obey: but he roſe 
ſuperior to his fortune, and in his fortieth year 
he had eſtabliſhed his fame and dominion over 
the circumjacent tribes. In a ſtate of ſociety, 
in which policy is rude and valour is univerſal, 
the aſcendant of one man muſt be founded on 
his power and reſolution to puniſh his enemies 
and recompenſe his friends. His firſt military 
league was ratified by the ſimple rites of ſacri- 
ficing an horſe and taſting of a running ſtream : 
. Temugin pledged himſelf to divide with his 
followers the ſweets and the bitters of life; 
and, when he had ſhared among them his horſes 
| and apparel, he was rich in their gratitude and 
his own hopes. After his firſt victory, he 
| placed 
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Attila and the Huns, which were compoſed at a time when J enter 
tained the wiſh, rather than the hope, of concluding my Eiſtory. 
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placed ſeventy chaldrons on the fire, and ſeven- 
ty of the molt guilty rebels were caſt headlong 
into the boiling water. The ſphere of his at- 
traction was continually enlarged by the ruin of 
the proud and the ſubmiſſion of the prudent ; 
and the boldeſt chieftains might tremble, when 
they beheld, enchaſed in filver, the ſkull of 
the khan of the Keraites (2); who, under the 
name of Preſter John, had correſponded with 
the Roman pontiff and the princes of Europe. 
The ambition of Temugin condeſcended to em- 
ploy the arts of ſuperſtition; and it was from 
a naked prophet, who could aſcend to heaven 
on a white borſe, that he accepted the title of 
Zingis (3), the mg great; and a divine right 
to the conqueſt and dominion of the earth. In 
a general couroultai, or diet, he was ſeated on 
a felt, which was long afterwards revered as 
a relic, and ſolemnly proclaimed great khan, or 
emperor, of the Moguls (4) and Tartars (5). 
Of theſe kindred, though rival, names, the 

= former 


(2) The khans of the Keraites were moſt probably incapable of 
reading the pompous epiſtles compoſed in their name by the Neitorian 
miſſionaries, who endowed them with the fabulous wonders of an In- 
dian kingdom, Perhaps theſe FTartars (the Preſbyter or Prieſt John} 
had ſubmitted to the rites of baptiſm and ordination (Aſſeman, Bi- 
bliot. Orient. tom. iii. P. ii. p. 487—503.). 

(3) Since the hiſtory and tragedy of Voltaire, Geng/s, at leaſt in 
French, ſeems to be the more faſhionable ſpelling : but Abulehaz! 
Khan muſt have known the true name of his anceſtor. His etymolo- 
gy appears juſt : Ziz, in the Mogul tongue, ſignifics gat, and gi 15 
the ſuperlative termination (Hiſt. GeEnealogique des Taturs, part iii. 
P 194, Ig5.). From the ſame idea of magnitude, the appellatioa of 
Zingis is beitowed on the occan 

(4) The name of Moguls has prevailed among the Orientals, 
2 {till adheres to the titular ſovereign, the Great Mogul of Hin 
doſtan. 

(5) The Tartars more properly Tatars) were deſcended from Ta— 
tar Khan, the brother of Mogul Khan (fee Abulghazi, part i and ii., 
and once formed a hord of 50, oo families on the borders of Kitay 
(p. 103-=-112.). In the great invaſion of Europe (A. D 1238), they 
ſcem to have led the vanguard, and the ſimilitude of the name of 
Tartarei, recommended that of 'Farturs to the Latins (Matt. Yaris, 
p. 398, &c.). 


= 
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former had given birth to the Imperial race; 
and the latter has been extended, by accident 
or error, over the ſpacious wilderneſs of the 
north. 

The code of laws which Zingis dictated to 
his ſubjects, was adapted to the preſervation of 
domeſtic peace, and the exerciſe of foreign 
hoſtility. The puniſhment of death was in- 
flicted on the crimes of adultery, murder, per- 
jury, and the capital thefts of an horſe or ox; 
and the fierceſt of men were mild and juſt in 
their intercourſe with each other. "The future 
election of the great khan was veſted in the 
princes of his family and the heads of the tribes ; 
and the regulations of the chace were eſſential 
to the pleaſures and plenty of a Tartar camp. 
The victorious nation was held ſacred from all 
ſervile labours, which were abandoned to ſlaves 
and ſtrangers; and every labour was ſervile ex- 
cept the profeſſion of arms. The ſervice and 
diſcipline of the troops, who were armed with 
bows, ſcymetars, and iron maces, and divided 
by hundreds, thouſands, and ten thouſands, 
were the inſtitutions of a veteran commander. 
Each officer and ſoldier was made reſponſible, 
under pain of death, for the ſafety and honour 
of his companions ; and the ſpirit of conqueſt 
breathed in the law, that peace ſhould never be 
granted unleſs to a vanquiſhed and ſuppliant 
enemy. But it is the religion of Zingis that 
beſt deſerves our wonder and applauſe. The 
Catholic inquiſitors of Europe, who defended 


nonſenſe by cruelty, might have been confound- 


ed by the example of a Barbarian, who antici- 
pated the leſſons of philoſophy (6), and eſta- 
bliſhed 


(6) A ſingular conformity may be found between the religious laws 
of Zingis Khan and of Mr. Locke (Conſtitutions of Carolina, in his 
works, vol. iv. p. 535. 40 edition, 1777). 
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bliſned by his laws a ſyſtem of pure theiſm and 
perfect toleration. His firſt and only article of 
faith was the exiſtence of one God, the author 
of all good; who fills by his preſence the hea- 
vens and earth, which he has created by his 
power. The Tartars and Moguls were addicted 
to the idols of their peculiar tribes; and man 
of them had been converted by the foreign 
miſſionaries to the religions of Moſes, of Ma- 
homet, and of Chriſt. Theſe various ſyſtems in 
freedom and concord, were taught and practiſed 
within the precincts of the ſame camp; and 
the Bonze, the Imam, the Rabbi, the Neſtorian 
and the Latin prieſt, enjoyed the ſame honour- 
able exemption from ſervice and tribute: in 
the moſch of Bochara, the inſolent victor might 
trample the koran under his horſes feet, but 
the calm legiſlator reſpected the prophets and 
pontiffs of the moſt hoſtile ſects. The reaſon 
of Zingis was not informed by books; the 
khan could neither read nor write; and, ex- 
cept the tribe of the Igours, the greateſt part 
of the Moguls and Tartars were as illiterate as 
their ſovereign. The memory of their exploits 
was preſerved by tradition: ſixty-eight years 
after the death of Zingis, theſe traditions were 
collected and tranſcribed (7); the brevity of 
Vol. XI. B b their 


(7) In the year 1294, by the command of Cazan, khan of Perſio, 
the fourth in deſcent from Zingis. From theſe traditions, his vizir 
Fadlallah compoſed a Mogul biker in the Perſian language, which 
has been uſed by Petit de la Croix (Hiſt. de Genghizcan, p. 539— 
539). The Hiſtoire Genealogique des Tatars (a Leyde, 1726, in 
12m, 2 tomes) was OY y the Swediſh priſoners in Siberia 
from the Mogul MS. of Abulgaſi Bahadur Khan, a deſcendant of 
Zingis, who reigned over the Uſbeks of Charaſm, or Carizme (A. D. 
1644—1663). He is of moſt value and credit for the names, pedi- 
grees, and manners of his nation. Of his nine parts, the ist deicends 
rom Adam to Mogul Khan; the iid, from Mogul to Zingis; the iiid, 
is the life of Zingis; the ivth, vth, vith, and viith, the general hiſto- 


ry 
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their domeſtic annals may be ſupplied by the 
Chineſe (8), Perſians (9), Armenians (10), Sy- 
rians (11, Arabians (12), Greeks (13), Ruſſi- 
ans (14), Poles (15), Hungarians (16), and La- 

tins 


ry of his four ſons, and their poſterity ; the viiith and ixth, the par- 
ticular hiſtory of the deſcendants of Sheibani Khan, who reigned in 
Maurenahar and Charaſm. 

(8) Hiſtoire de Gentchiſcan, et de toute la Dinaſtie des Mongous 
ſes Succeſſeurs, Conquerans de la Chine; tirce de V'Hiſtoire de la 
Chine, par le R. P. Gaubil, de la Societe de Jeſus, Miſſionaire a Pe- 
king; a Paris, 1739, in 4c. This tranſlation is ſtamped with the 
Chineſe character of domeſtic accuracy and foreign ignorance. 

(9) See the Hiſtoire du Grand Genghizcan, premier Empereur des 
Mogols et Lartares, par M. Petit de la Croix, a Paris, 1710, in 
1290 ; a work of ten years labour, chiefly drawn from the Perſian 
writers, among whom Niſavi, the ſecretary of ſultan Gelaleddin, has 
the merit and prejudices of a contemporary. A flight air of romance 
is the fault of the originals, or the compiler. See hkewile the articles 
of Genghbizcan, Mohammed, Gelaleddin, &c. in the Bibliothèque Orien- 
tale of d' Herbelot. 

(10) Haithonus, or Aithonus, an Armenian prince, and afterwards 
a monk of Premontre (Fabric. Bibliot. Lat. medii Evi, tom. i. 
p. 34-), dictated in the French language, his book de Tartaris, his 
old fellow ſoldiers. It was immediately tranſlated into Latin, and is 
A in the Novus Orbis of Simon Grynæus (Baſil, 1555, in 
olio). 

(11) Zingis Khan, and his firſt ſucceſſors, occupy the concluſion of 
the ixth Dynaſty of Abulpharagius (verſ. Pocock, Oxon. 1663, in 
4); and his xth Dynaſty is that of the Moguls of Perſia, Aſſe- 
mannus (Bibliot. Orient. tom in) has extracted ſome facts from his 
* writings, and the lives of the Jacobite maphriaus, or primates 
of the Eaſt. 

(12) Among the Arabians, in language and religion, we may diſ- 
tinguiſh Abulfeda, ſultan of Hamah in Syria, who fought in perſon, 
under the Mamaluke flaudard, againſt the Moguls. | 

(13) Nicephorus Gregoras (I. ii. c. 5, 6.) has felt the neceſſity of 
connecting the Scythian and Byzantine hiſtories. He deſcribes with 
truth and elegance the ſettlement and manners of the Moguls of 
Perſia, but he is ignorant of their origin, and corrupts the names of 
Zingis and his ſons. 

(14) M. Leveſque (Hiftoire de Ruſſie, tom. ii.) has deſcribed the 
conqueſt of Ruſſia by the 'Tartars, from the patriarch Nicon, and the 
old chronicles, | 

(1;) For Poland, I am content with the Sarmatia Aſiatica et Eu- 
ropea of Matthew a Michou, or de Michovia, a canon and phyſician 
of Cracow (A. D. 1506), inſerted in the Novus Orbis of Grynzus. 
Fabric. Bibliot. Latin, mediæ et infimæ tatis, tom. v. p. 56. 

(16) I ſhould quote 'Thuroczius, the oldeſt general hiſtorian (pars ii, 
c. 74. p. 150.), in the 1** volume of the Scriptores Rerum Hungarica- 
rum, did not the fame volume contain the original narrative of a con- 
temporary, an eye-witneſs, and a ſufferer (M. Rogern, Hungari, 
Varadienſis Capituli Canonici, Carmen miſerabile, ſeu Hiſtoria ſuper 
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tins (17); and each Nation will deſerve credit 
in the relation of their own diſaſters and de- 
feats (18). | þ 
The arms of Zingis and his lieutenants ſuc- His invaſion b 
ceſſively reduced the hords of the deſert, who“ K. ' 
pitched their tents between the wall of China 1210-1214. 4 
and the Volga; and the Mogul emperor became 
the monarch of the paſtoral world, the lord of 
many millions of ſhepherds and ſoldiers, who 
felt their united ſtrength, and were impatient to 
ruſh on the mild and wealthy climates of the 
ſouth. His anceſtors had been the tributaries 
of the Chineſe emperors ; and Temugin him- 
ſelf had been diſgraced by a title of honour 
and ſervitude, The court of Pekin was aſto- 
niſhed by an embaſly from its former vaſlal, 
who, in the tone of the king of nations, ex- 
acted the tribute and obedience which he had 
paid, and who affected to treat the /on of hea- 
ven as the moſt contemptible of mankind. An 
haughty anſwer diſguiſed their ſecret apprehen- 
ſions ; and their fears were ſoon juſtihed by the 
march of innumerable ſquadrons, who pierced 
on all ſides the feeble rampart of the great 
| Bb 2 wall. 


Deſtructione Regni Hungariz, Temporibus Belz IV. Regis per Tar- 
taros facta, p. 292—321.) : the beſt picture that I have ever ſeen cf 
all the circumſtances of a Barharic invaſion. | 

(17) Matthew Paris has repreſented, from authentic documents, 
the danger and diſtreſs of Europe (conſult the word Tartari in his 
copious Index), From motives of zeal and curioſity, the court of the 
great Khan, in the xiiith century, was viſited by two friars, John de 
Plano Carpini, and William Rubruquis, and by Marco Polo, a Vene- 
tian gentleman. The Latin relations of the two former are inſerted in 
the it volume of Hackluyt ; the Italian original or verſion of the third 
(Fabric. Bibliot. Latin. medii Evi, tom. ii. p. 198. tom. v. p. 25.) may 
be found in the iid tome of Ramuſio. 

(18) In his great hiſtory of the Huns, M. de Guignes has moſt amply 
treated of Zingis Khan and his ſucceſſors. See tom. iii. I. xv—xix, and 
in the collateral articles of the Seljukians of Roum, tom. ii. I. xi. the 
Carizmians, 1 xiv. and the Mamalukes, tom. iv. I. xxi. : conſult hke- 
wiſe the tables of the 15* volume. He is ever learned and accurate; 
yet I am only indebted to him for a general view, and ſome paſſages of 
Abulfeda, which are ſtill latent in the Arabic text. 
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wall. Ninety cities were ſtormed, or ſtarved, 
by the Moguls; ten only eſcaped; and Zingis, 
from a knowledge of the filial piety of the 
Chineſe, covered his vanguard with their cap- 
tive parents; an unworthy, and by degrees a 
fruitleſs, abuſe of the virtue of his enemies. 
His invaſion was ſupported by the revolt of an 
hundred thouſand Khitans, who guarded the 
frontier: yet he liſtened to a treaty; and a 
princeſs of China, three thouſand horſes, five 
hundred youths and as many virgins, and a 
tribute of gold and ſilk, were the price of his 
retreat. In his ſecond expedition, he com- 
pelled the Chineſe emperor to retire beyond 
the yellow river to a more ſouthern reſidence. 
The ſiege of Pekin (19) was long and labori- 
ous : the inhabitants were reduced by famine to 
decimate and devour their fellow citizens ; 
when their ammunition was ſpent, they diſ- 
charged ingots of gold and ſilver from their 
engines ; but the Moguls introduced a mine to 
the centre of the capital; and the conflagration 
of the palace burnt above thirty days. China 
was deſolated by Tartar war and domeſtic fac- 
tion; and the five northern provinces were ad- 

ded to the empire of Zingis. 
of Carizme, In the Weſt, he touched the dominions of 
Lauge Mohammed ſultan of Carizme, who reigned 
ſia, from the Perſian Gulf to the borders of India 
A. D. and Turkeſtan; and who, in the proud imita- 
tion of Alexander the Great, forgot the ſervi- 
tude and ingratitude of his fathers to the houle 
of 


(19) More properly Vending, an ancient city, whoſe ruins ſtill ap- 
ear ſome furlongs to the ſouth-caſt of the modern Pekin, which was 
bull by Cublai Khan (Gaubel, p. 146.). Pe king and Nan-king are 
vague titles, the courts of the north and of the ſouth, The identity 
and change of names perplex the molt ſkilful readers of the Chincſe 


geography (p. 177). 
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of Seljuk. It was the wiſh of Zingis to eſta- 
bliſh a friendly and commercial intercourſe with 
the moſt powerful of the Moſlem princes ; nor 
could he be tempted by the ſecret ſolicitations 
of the caliph of Bagdad, who ſacrificed to his 
perſonal wrongs the ſafety of the church and 
ſtate. A raſh and inhuman deed provoked and 
juſtified the Tartar arms in the invaſion of the 
ſouthern Aſia. A caravan of three ambaſſadors 
and one hundred and fifty merchants, was ar- 
reſted and murdered at Otrar, by the command 
of Mohammed ; nor was it till after a demand 
and denial of juſtice, till he had prayed and 
faſted three nights on a mountain, that the 
Mogul emperor appealed to the judgment of 
God and his ſword. Our European battles, 
ſays a philoſophic writer (20), are petty ſkir- 
miſhes, if compared to the numbers that have 
fought and fallen in the fields of Aſia. Seven 
hundred thouſand Moguls and Tartars are ſaid 
to have marched under the ſtandard of Zingis 
and his four ſons. In the vaſt plains that ex- 
tend to the north of the Sihon or Jaxartes, they 
were encountered by four hundred thouſand 
ſoldiers of the ſultan; and in the firſt battle, 
which was ſuſpended by the night, one hundred 
and ſixty thouſand Carizmians were flain. Mo- 
hammed was aſtoniſhed by the multitude and 
valour of his enemies: he withdrew from the 
ſcene of danger, and diſtributed his troops in 
the frontier towns, truſting that the Barbarians, 
invincible in the field, would be repulſed by 
the length and difficulty of ſo many regular 
ſieges. But the prudence of Zingis had formed 

a body 


(20) M. de Voltaire, Eſſai fur ' Hiſtoire Generale, tom iii. c. 60. 
p 8. His account of Zingis and the Moguls contains, as uſual, much 
general ſenſe and truth, with ſome particular errors. 
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a body of Chineſe engineers, ſkilled in the me- 
chanic arts, informed perhaps of the ſecret of 
gunpowder, and capable, under his diſcipline, 
of attacking a foreign country with more vi- 
gour and ſucceis than they had defended their 
own. The Pernan hiſtorians will relate. the 
ſieges and reduction of Otrar, Cogende, Bo- 
chara, Samarcand, Carizme, Herat, Merou, 


Niſabour, Balch, and Candahar ; and the con- 


queſt of the rich and populous countries of 
Tranſoxiana, Carizme, and Choraſan. The 
deſtructive hoſtilities of Attila and the Huns 
have long ſince been elucidated by the example 
of Zingis and the Moguls; and in this more 
proper place I ſhall be content to obſerve, that, 
from the Caſpian to the Indus, they ruined a 
tract of many hundred miles, which was adorn- 
ed with the habitations and labours of mankind, 
and that five centuries have not been ſufficient 
to repair the ravages of four years. "The Mo- 
gul emperor encouraged or indulged the fury of 
his troops: the hope of future poſſeſſion was 
loſt in the ardour of rapine and ſlaughter ; and 
the cauſe of the war exaſperated their native 
fierceneſs by the pretence of juſtice and revenge. 
'The 7 raked and death of the ſultan Moham- 
med, who expired unpitied and alone, in a de- 
ſert iſland of the Caſpian Sea, 1s a poor atone- 
ment for the calamities of which he was the 
author. Could the Carizmian empire have been 
faved by a ſingle hero, it would have been 
ſaved by his ſon Gelaleddin, whoſe active valour 
repeatedly checked the Moguls in the career of 
victory. Retreating, as he fought, to the banks 
of the Indus, he was oppreſſed by their innu- 
merable hoſt, till, in the laſt moment of deſpair, 
Gelaleddin ſpurred his horſe into the Ws: 

warn 


* 
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ſwam one of the broadeſt and moſt rapid rivers 
of Aſia, and extorted the admiration and ap- 
plauſe of Zingis himſelf. It was in this camp 
that the Mogul conqueror yielded with reluct- 
ance to the murmurs of his weary and wealthy 
troops, who ſighed for the enjoyment of their 
native land. Incumbered with the ſpoils of 
Aſia, he ſlowly meaſured back his footſteps, 
betrayed ſome pity for the miſery of the van- 
quiſhed, and declared his intention of rebuild- 
ing the cities which had been ſwept away by 
the tempeſt of his arms. After he had repaſſed 
the Oxus and Jaxartes, he was joined by two 
generals, whom he had detached with thirty 
thouſand horſe, to ſubdue the weſtern provinces 
of Perſia. They had trampled on the nations 
which oppoſed their paſſage, penetrated through 
the gates of Derbend, traverſed the Volga and 
the Deſert, and accompliſhed the circuit of the 
Caſpian Sea, by an expedition which hadgne- 
ver been attempted, and has never been re- 
peated. The return of Zingis was ſignalized 
by the overthrow of the rebellious or indepen- 
dent kingdoms of Tartary ; and he died in the His death, 
fulneſs of years and glory, with his lait breath &. P. 1237. 
exhorting and inſtructing his ſons to atchieve 
the conqueſt of the Chineſe empire. 

The haram of Zingis was compoſed of five conqueſts of 
hundred wives and concubines ; and of his nu- eee 
merous progeny, four ſons, illuſtrious by their ſucceſſors of 
birth and merit, exerciſed under their father © 
the principal offices of peace and war. Touſhi 1227-1295. 
was his great huntſman, Zagatai (21) his judge, 


Ctal 


(21) Zagatai gave his name to his dominions of Maurenahar, or 
Tranſoxiana; and the Moguls of Hindoſtan, who emigrated from that 
country, are ſtyled Zagatais by the Perſians. This certain etymology, 
and the ſimilar example of Uzbek, Nogai, &c. may warn us not ab- 
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Octai his miniſter, and Tuli his general; and 
their names and actions are often conſpicuous 
in the hiſtory of his conqueſts. Firmly united 
for their own and the public intereſt, the three 
brothers and their families were content with 
dependent ſceptres; and Octai, by general con- 
ſent, was proclaimed great khan, or emperor 
of the Moguls and Tartars. He was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Gayuk, after whoſe death the em- 
pire devolved to his couſins Mangou and Cublai, 
the ſons of Tuli, and the grandſons of Zingis. 
In the ſixty-eight years of his four firſt ſuc- 
ceflors, the Moguls ſubdued almoſt all Aſia, and 
a large portion of Europe. Without confining 
myſelf to the order of time, without expatiat- 
ing on the detail of events, I ſhall preſent a 
general picture of the progreſs of their arms ; 
I. In the Eaſt; II. In the South; III. In the 
Weſt; and IV. In the North. 

J. Before the invaſion of Zingis, China was 
divided into two empires or dynaſties of the 
North and South (22); and the difference of 
origin and intereſt was ſmoothed by a general 
conformity of laws, language, and national 
manners. The northern empire, which had 
been diſmembered by Zingis, was finally ſub- 
dued ſeven years after his death. After the loſs 


of Pekin, the emperor had fixed his reſidence 


at Kaifong, a city many leagues in circum- 
ference, and which contained, according to the 
Chineſe annals, fourteen hundred thouſand 

| families 


ſolutely to reject the derivations of a national, from a perſonal, 
name. 

(22) In Marco Polo, and the Oricntal geographers, the names of 
Cathay and Mangi diſtinguiſh the northern and ſouthern empires, 
which, from A. D. 1234 to 1279, were thoſe of the Great Khan, 
and of the Chineſe. The ſearch of Cathay, after China had been 
found, excited and miſled our navigators of the ſixteenth century, in 
their attempts to diſcover the north-caſt paſſage. 
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families of inhabitants and fugitives. He eſ- 
caped from thence with only ſeven horſemen, 
and made his laſt ſtand in a third capital, till 
at length the hopeleſs monarch, proteſting his 
innocence and accuſing his fortune, aſcended a 
funeral pile, and gave orders, that, as ſoon as 
he had ſtabbed himſelf, the fire ſhould be 
kindled by his attendants. The dynaſty of the 
Song, the native and ancient ſovereigns of the 
whole empire, ſurvived about forty-five years 
the fall of the northern uſurpers; and the 
perfect conqueſt was reſerved for the arms of 
Cublai. During this interval, the Moguls were 
often diverted by foreign wars; and, if the 
Chineſe ſeldom dared to meet their victors in 
the field, their paſſive courage preſented an 
endleſs ſucceſſion of cities to ſtorm and of mil- 
lions to ſlaughter. In the attack and defence 
of places, the engines of antiquity and the 
Greek fire were alternately employed : the uſe 
of gunpowder in cannon and bombs appears as 
a familiar practice (23); and the fieges were 
conducted by the Mahometans and Franks, who 
had been liberally invited into the ſervice of 
Cublai. After paſling the great river, the troops 
and artillery were conveyed along a ſeries of 
canals, till they inveſted the royal reſidence of 

Hamcheu, 


(23) I depend on the knowledge and fidelity of the Pere Gaubil, 
who tranſlates the Chineſe text of the Annals of the Moguls or Yuen 
(p. 71. 93. 153.); but I am ignorant at what time theſe annals were 
compoſed and publiſhed. The two uncles of Marco Polo, who ſerved 
as engineers at the ſiege of Siengyangfou (I. ii. c. 61. in Ramuſio, tom. 
ii. See Gaubil, p 155. 157.), muſt have felt and related the eife& s 
of this deſtructive powder, and their filence is a weighty, and almott 
deciſive, objection. I entertain a ſuſpicion, that the recent diſcovery 
was carried from Europe to China by the caravans of the xvth century, 
and falſely adopted as an old national diſcovery before the arrival of 
the Portugueſe and Jeſuits in the xvitbh. Yet the Pere Gaubil affirms, 
that the uſe of gunpowder has been known to the Chineſe above 1600 
years, 
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Hamcheu, or Quinſay, in the country of filk, 
the moſt delicious climate of China. The em- 
peror, a defenceleſs youth, ſurrendered his 
perſon and ſceptre ; and before he was ſent 
in exile into Tartary he ſtruck nine times the 
ground with his forehead, to adore in prayer 
or thankſgiving the mercy of the great khan. 
Yet the war (it was now ſtyled a rebellion) was 
ſtill maintained in the ſouthern provinces from 
Hamcheu to Canton; and the obſtinate remnant 
of independence and hoſtility was tranſported 
from the land to the ſea. But when the fleet 
of the Song was ſurrounded and oppreſſed by 
a ſuperior armament, their laſt champion leaped 
into the waves with his infant emperor in his 
arms. © It is more glorious,” he cried, © to 
„ die a prince, than to live a ſlave.” An 
hundred thouſand Chineſe imitated his example ; 
and the whole empire, from Tonkin to the 
great wall, ſubmitted to the dominion of Cublai. 
His boundleſs ambition aſpired to the conqueſt 
of Japan : his fleet was twice ſhipwrecked ; and 
the lives of an hundred thouſand Moguls and 
Chineſe were ſacrificed in the fruitleſs expedi- 
tion. But the circumjacent kingdoms, Corea, 
Tonkin, Cochinchina, Pegu, Bengal, and 'Thi- 
bet, were reduced in different degrees of tribute 
and obedience by the effort or terror of his 
arms. He explored the Indian ocean with a 
fleet of a thouſand ſhips : they ſailed in ſixty- 
eight days, moſt probably to the iſle of Borneo, 
under the equinoctial line; and though they 
returned not without ſpoil or glory, the emperor 
was diſſatisfied that the ſavage king had eſcaped 
from their hands. 

II. The conqueſt of Hindoſtan by the Mo— 
guls, was reſerved in a later period for the 


houſe 
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houſe of Timour ; but that of Iran, or Perſia, caliphs. 


was atchieved by Holagou Khan, the grandſon 
of Zingis, the brother and heutenant of the two 
ſucceſſive emperors, Mangou and Cublai. I 
ſhall not enumerate the crowd of ſultans, emirs, 
and atabeks, whom he trampled into duſt : but 
the extirpation of the A/a//ins, or Iſmaelians 
(24) of Perſia, may be conſidered as a ſervice 
to mankind. Among the hills to the ſouth of 
the Caſpian, theſe odious ſectaries had reigned 
with impunity above an hundred and fixty 
ears; and their prince, or Imam, eſtabliſhed 

his lieutenant to lead and govern the colon 
of mount Libanus, ſo famous and formidable 
in the hiſtory of the cruſades (25). With the 
fanaticiſm of the Koran, the Iſmaelians had 
blended the Indian tranſmigration, and the 
viſions of their own prophets : and it was their 
firſt duty to devote their fouls and bodies in 
blind obedience to the vicar of God. The 
daggers of his miſſionaries were felt both in the 
Eaſt and Weſt : the Chriſtians and the Moſlems 
enumerate, and perhaps multiply, the illuſtri- 
ous victims that were ſacrificed to the zeal, 
avarice, or reſentment of the old man (as he 
was corruptly ſtyled) of the mountain. But 
theſe daggers, his only arms, were broken by 
the ſword of Holagou, and not a veſtige is leit 
of the enemies of mankind, except the word 
aſſaſſin, which, in the moſt 'odious ſenſe, has 
been adopted in the languages of Europe. The 
extinction 


(24) All that can he known of the Aſſaſſins of Perſia and Syria, is 
oured from the copious, and even profuſe, erudition of M Falconet, 
in two memoires read before the Academy of Inſcriptions (tom. xvii. 
p- 127—170.). 
(25) The Iſmaelians of Syria, 40,000 Aſſaſſins, had acquired or 
founded ten caſtles in the hills above lortoſa, About the year 1280, 
they were extirpated by the Mamalukes. 


A. D. 1268. 
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extinction of the Abbaſlides cannot be indif- 
ferent to the ſpeQators of their greatneſs and 
decline. Since the fall of their Seljukian 
tyrants, the caliphs had recovered their lawtul 
dominion of Bagdad and the Arabian Irak ; 
but the city was diſtracted by theological 
factions, and the commander of the faithful was 
loſt in a haram of ſeven hundred concubines. 
The invaſion of the Moguls he encountered 
with feeble arms and haughty embaſſies. On 
* the divine decree,” ſaid the caliph Moſtaſem, 
* 1s founded the throne of the ſons of Abbas: 
„ and their foes ſhall ſurely be deſtroyed in 
„this world and in the next. Who is this 
„ Holagou that dares to ariſe againſt them? If 
* he be defirous of peace, let him inſtantly 
% depart from the ſacred territory; and per- 
„ haps he may obtain from our clemency the 
* pardon of his fault.” This preſumption was 
cheriſhed by a perfidious vizir, who aſſured 
his maſter, that, even if the Barbarians had 
entered the city, the women and children, from 
the terraces, would be ſufhcient to overwhelm 
them with ſtones. But when Holagou touched 
the phantom, it inſtantly vaniſhed into ſmoke. 
After a ſiege of two months, Bagdad was 
ſtormed and ſacked by the Moguls : and their 
favage commander pronounced the death of 
the caliph Moſtaſem, the laſt of the temporal 
ſucceſſors of Mahomet ; whoſe noble kinſmen, 
of the race of Abbas, had reigned in Aſia above 


** 


** 


five hundred years. Whatever might be the 


deſigns of the conqueror, the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina (26) were protected by the 
Arabian 


(425) As a proof of the ignorance of the Chineſe in foreign tranſ- 


actions, I muſt obſerve, that ſome of their hiſtorians extend the con- 
queſts of Zingis himſelf to Medina, the country of Mahomet (Gaubil, 


p. 42.). 
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Arabian deſert; but the Moguls ſpread beyond 

the Tigris and Euphrates, pillaged Aleppo and 
Damaſcus, and threatened to join the Franks 

in the deliverance of Jeruſalem. Egypt was 

loſt, had ſhe been defended only by her feeble 
offspring: but the Mamalukes had breathed in 

their infancy the keenneſs of a Scythian air: 

equal in valour, ſuperior in diſcipline, they met 

the Moguls in many a well-fought field; and 

drove back the ſtream of hoſtility to the eaſt- 

ward of the Euphrates. But it overflowed with 
reſiſtleſs violence the kingdoms of Armenia and Of Anatolia, 
Anatolia, of which the former was poſſeſſed by ,, poder 
the Chriſtians, and the latter by the Turks. 

The ſultans of Iconium oppoſed ſome reſiſtance 

to the Mogul arms, till Azzadin ſought a re- 

fuge among the Greeks of Conſtantinople, and 

his feeble ſucceſſors, the laſt of the Seljukian 
dynaſty, were finally extirpated by the khans of 

Perſia, 

III. No ſooner had Octai ſubverted the nor- Of Kipzak, 
thern empire of China, than he reſolved to viſit = * 
with his arms, the moſt remote countries of the gary, _ 
Weſt. Fifteen hundred thouſand Moguls and . . 75 
Tartars were inſcribed on the military roll; of 
theſe the great khan ſelected a third, which he 
entruſted to the command of his nephew Batou, 
the ſon of Tuli; who reigned over his father's 
conqueſts to the north of the Caſpian Sea. 

After a feſtival of forty days, Batou ſet forwards 

on this great expedition; and ſuch was the 

ſpeed and ardour of his innumerable ſquadrons, 

that in leſs than fix years they had meaſured a 

line of ninety degrees of longitude, a fourth 

part of the circumference of the globe. The 

great rivers of Aſia and Europe, the Volga and 

Kama, the Don and Boryſthenes, the Viſtula 
and 
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and Danube, they either ſwam with their horſes, 
or paſſed on the 1ce, or traverſed in leathern 
boats, which followed the camp, and tranſport- 
ed their waggons and artillery. By the firſt 
victories of Batou, the remains of national free- 
dom were eradicated in the immenſe plains of 
Turkeſtan and Kipzak (27). In his rapid pro- 
greſs, he overran the kingdoms, as they are 
now ſtyled, of Aſtracan and Cazan ; and the 
troops which he detached towards mount Cau- 
caſus, explored the molt ſecret receſſes of 
Georgia and Circaſſia. The civil diſcord of the 
great dukes, or princes, of Ruſſia, betrayed 
their country to the Tartars. They ſpread from 
Livomia to the Black Sea, and both Moſcow 
and Kiow, the modern and the ancient capitals, 
were reduced to aſhes; a temporary ruin, leſs 
fatal than the deep, and perhaps indelible, 
mark, which a ſervitude of two hundred years 
has imprinted on the charaQter of the Ruſſians. 
The Tartars ravaged with equal fury the coun- 
tries which they hoped to poſſeſs, and thoſe 
which they were haſtening to leave. From the 
permanent conqueſt of Ruſſia, they made a 
deadly, though tranſient, inroad into the heart 
of Poland, and as far as the borders of Ger- 
many. The cities of Lublin and Cracow were 
obliterated : they approached the ſhores of the 
Baltic ; and in the battle of Lignitz, they de- 
feated the dukes of Sileſia, the Poliſh palatines, 
and the great maſter of the Teutonic order, 
and filled nine ſacks with the right-ears of the 
ſlain, From Lignitz, the extreme point of 

their 


(27) The Daſbt! Xipzal, or plain of Kipzak, extends on either ſide 
of the Volga, in a boundleſs ſpace towards the Jaik and Boryſthenes, 


and is ſuppoſed to contain the primitive name and nation of the Co- 


ſacks. | 
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their weſtern march, they turned- aſide to the 
invaſion of Hungary; and the preſence or 
ſpirit of Batou inſpired the hoſt of five hundred 
thouſand men: the Carpathian hills could not 
be long impervious to their divided columns ; 
and their approach had been fondly diſbelieved 
till it was irreſiſtibly felt. The king, Bela the 
fourth, aſſembled the military force of his 
counts and biſhops : but he had alienated the 
nation by adopting a vagrant hord of fort 
thouſand families of Comans, and theſe ſavage 
gueſts were provoked to revolt by the ſuſpicion 
of treachery and the murder of their prince. 
The whole country north of the Danube was 
loſt in a day, and depopulated in a ſummer ; 
and the ruins of cities and churches were over- 
{ſpread with the bones of the natives, who ex- 
plated the ſins of their Turkiſh anceſtors. An 
eccleſiaſtic, who fled from the ſack of Waradin, 
deſcribes the calamities which he had ſeen or 
ſuffered ; and the ſanguinary rage of ſieges and 
battles 1s far leſs atrocious than the treatment 
of the fugitives, who had been allured from the 
woods under a promiſe of peace and pardon, 
and who were coolly ſlaughtered as ſoon as 
they had performed the labours of the harveſt 
and vintage. In the winter, the 'Tartars paſſed 
the Danube on the ice, and advanced to Gran 
or Strigonium, a German colony, and the 
metropolis of the kingdom. Thirty engines 
were planted againſt the walls; the ditches 
were filled with ſacks of earth and dead bodies; 
and after a promiſcuous maſlacre, three hun- 
dred noble matrons were ſlain in the preſence 
of the khan. Of all the cities and fortreſſes of 
Hungary, three alone ſurvived the Tartar in- 
| vaſion, 
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vaſion, and the unfortunate Bela hid his head 
among the iſlands of the Adriatic. 

The Latin world was darkened by this cloud 
of ſavage hoſtility: a Ruſſian fugitive carried 
the alarm to Sweden ; and the remote nations 
of the Baltic and the ocean trembled at the 
approach of the Tartars (28), whom their fear 
and ignorance were inclined to ſeparate from 
the human ſpecies. Since the invaſion of the 
Arabs in the eighth century, Europe had never 
been expoſed to a ſimilar calamity ; and if the 
diſciples of Mahomet would have oppreſſed her 
religion and liberty, it might be apprehended 
that the ſhepherds of Scythia would extinguiſh 
her cities, her arts, and all her inſtitutions of 
civil ſociety. The Roman pontiff attempted to 
appeaſe and convert theſe invincible Pagans by 
a miſſion of Franciſcan and Dominican friars ; 
but he was aſtoniſhed by the reply of the khan, 
that the ſons of God and of Zingis were inveſt- 
ed with a divine power to ſubdue or extirpate 
the nations ; and that the pope would be in- 
volved in the univerſal deſtruction, unleſs he 
viſited in perſon, and as a ſuppliant, the royal 
hord. The emperor Frederick the ſecond em- 
braced a more generous mode of defence; and 
his letters to the kings of France and England, 
and the princes of Germany, repreſented the 
common danger, and urged them to arm their 


vaſlals 


(28) In the year 1238, the inhabitants of Gothia / Sweden } and 
Friſe were prevented, by their fear of the 'Tartars, from ſending, as 
uſual, their ſhips to the herring-fiſhery on the coaſt of England; and 
as there was no exportation, forty or fifty of theſe fiſh were fold for a 
ſhilling (Matthew Paris, p. 396.\. It is whimſical enough, that the 
orders of a Mogul khan, who reigned on the borders of China, ſhould 
have lowered the price of herrings in the Engliſh market. 
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vaſſals in this juſt and rational cruſade (29). 
The Tartars themſelves were awed by the fame 
and valour of the Franks : the town of New- 
ſtadt in Auſtria was bravely defended againſt 
them by fifty knights and twenty croſs-bows ; 
and they raiſed the ſiege on the appearance of 
a German army. After waſting the adjacent 
kingdoms of Servia, Boſnia, and Bulgaria, 
Batou ſlowly retreated from the Danube to the 
Volga to enjoy the rewards of victory in the city 
and palace of Serai, which ſtarted at his com- 
mand from the midſt of the deſert. 


IV. Even the poor and frozen regions of the of Siberia, 
North attracted the arms of the Moguls : Shei- K.“ 24 


bani Khan, the brother of the great Batou, led 
an hord of fifteen thouſand Stiles into the 
wilds of Siberia ; and his deſcendants reigned 
at Tobolſkoy above three centuries, till the 
Ruſſian conqueſt. The ſpirit of enterpriſe 
which purſued the courſe of the Oby and 
Veniſei muſt have led to the diſcovery of the 
icy ſea. After bruſhing away the monſtrous 
fables, of men with dogs heads and cloven feet, 
we ſhall find, that, fifteen years after the death 
of Zingis, the Moguls were informed of the 
name and manners of the Samoyedes in the 
neighbourhood of the polar circle, who dwelt 


in ſubterraneous huts, and derived their furs 
Vor. XI. Cc - al 


(29) I ſhall copy his charaReriſtic or flattering epithets of the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe : Furens ac fervens ad arma Germania, 
ſtrenuæ militiz genitrix et alumna Francia, bellicoſa et audax Hiſ- 
- pania, virtuoſa viris et claſſe munita fertilis Anglia, impetuoſis bella- 
toribus referta Alemannia, navalis Dacia, indomita Italia, pacis ignara 
Burgundia, inquieta Apulia, cum maris Græci, Adriatici et Tyrrheni 
inſulis pyraticis et invictis, Creta, Cypro, Sicilia, cum Oceano con- 
terminis inſulis, et resionibus, cruenta Hybernia, cum agili Wallia, 
paluſtris Scotia, glacialis Norwegia ſuam electam militiam ſub vexill 
Crucis deſtinabunt, &c. (Matthew: Paris, p. 498.). | | 
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* and their food from the ſole occupation of 

; hunting (30). 

6 The ſucceſ-. While China, Syria, and Poland, were in- 

1 * ol Ein vaded at the ſame time by the Moguls and Tar- 

N A. D. tars, the authors of the mighty miſchief were 

7 1289 content with the knowledge and declaration, 
that their word was the ſword of death. Like 
the firſt caliphs, the firſt ſucceſſors of Zingis 
ſeldom appeared in perſon at the head of their 
victorious armies. On the banks of the Onon 
and Selinga, the royal or golden hord exhibited 
the contraſt of ſimplicity and greatneſs ; of the 
roaſted ſheep and mare's milk which compoſed 
their banquets; and of a diſtribution in one 
day of five hundred waggons of gold and fil- 
ver. The ambaſladors and princes of Europe 
and Aſia were compelled to undertake this 
diſtant and laborious pilgrimage ; and the life 
and reign of the great dukes of Ruſſia, the 
kings of Georgia and Armenia, the fultans of 
Iconium, and the emirs of Perſia, were decided 
by the frown or ſmile of the great khan. The 
ſons and grandſons of Zingis had been accul- 
tomed to the paſtoral life ; but the village of 
Caracorum (31) was gradually ennobled by 
their election and reſidence. A change of 
manners is implied in the removal of Octai 
and Mangou from a tent to an houſe; and 
their example was imitated by the princes of 
their family and the great officers of the em- 


pire. 


{ 30) See Carpin's relation in Hackluyt, vol. i. p. 30. The pedi- 
gree of the khans of Siberia is given by Abulghazi (part viii. p. 485— 
495.). Have the Ruſhans found no 'Tartar chronicles at 'Tobolſkoi ? 

(3+) The Map of d'Anville, and the Chineſe Itineraries (de Gyig- 
nes, tom. 1. part ii. p. 57.), ſeem to mark the poſition of Holin, or 
Caracorum, about ſix hundred miles to the north-weſt of Pekin. 
The diſtance between Selinginſky and Pekin is near 2000 Ruſſian 
_ between 1300 and 1400 Engliſh miles (Bell's Travels, vol. ii. 
p. 67.). 
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pire. Inſtead of the boundleſs foreſt, the in- 

cloſure of a park afforded the more indolent 

pleaſures of the chace ; their new habitations 

were decorated with painting and ſculpture ; 

their ſuperfluous treaſures were caſt in foun- 

tains, and baſons, and ſtatues of maſſy filver ; 

and the artiſts of China and Paris vied with 

each other in the ſervice of the great khan (32). 

Caracorum contained two ſtreets, the one of 

Chineſe mechanics, the other of Mahometan 

traders ; and the places of religious worſhip, 

one Neſtorian church, two moſchs, and twelve 

temples of various idols, may repreſent in 

ſome degree the number and diviſion of inha- 

bitants. Yet a French miſſionary declares, 

that the town of St. Denys, near Paris, was 

more conſiderable than the Tartar capital ; 

and that the whole palace of Mangou was 

ſcarcely equal to a tenth part of that Benedic- 

tine abbey. The conqueſts of Ruſſia and 

Syria might amuſe the vanity of the great 

khans ; but they were ſeated on the borders 

of China; the acquiſition of that empire was 

the neareſt and moſt intereſting object; and 

they might learn from their paſtoral ceconomy, 

that it is for the advantage of the ſhepherd to 

protect and propagate his flock. I have al- adopt the | 

ready celebrated the wiſdom and virtue of a Cha. 

Mandarin, who prevented the deſolation of five 4D. . 

populous and cultivated provinces. In a ſpot- 70mm 

leſs adminiſtration of thirty years, this friend 

of his country and of mankind continually la- 

boured to mitigate, or ſuſpend, the havock of 
C c 2 war; 


(32) Rubruquis found at Caracorum his countryman Guillaume 
Boucher orfevre de Paris, who had executed for the khan a ſilver 
tree, ſupported by four lions, and ejecting four different liquors. 
3 (part iv. p. 366.) mentions the painters of Kitay or 
Chim. 
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war; to fave the monuments, and to rekindle 
the flame, of ſcience; to reſtrain the military 
commander by the reſtoration of civil magil- 
trates; and to inſtil the love of peace and 
juſtice into the minds of the Moguls. He 
ſtruggled with the barbariſm of the firſt con- 
querors ; but his ſalutary leflons produced a 
rich harveft in the ſecond generation. The 
northern, and by degrees the ſouthern, em- 
pire, acquieſced in the government of Cublai, 
the lieutenant, and afterwards the ſucceſſor, of 
Mangou ; and the nation was loyal to a prince 
who had been educated in the manners of 


China. He reſtored the forms of her vener- 


able conſtitution ; and the victors ſubmitted to 
the laws; the faſhions, and even the preju- 
dices, of the vanquiſhed people. This peacetul 
triumph, which has been more than once re- 
peated, may be aſcribed in a great meaſure to 
the numbers and ſervitude of the Chineſe. The 
Mogul army was diſſolved in a vaſt and popu- 
lous country; and their emperors adopted with 
pleaſure a political ſyſtem, which gives to the 
prince the ſolid ſubſtance of deſpotiſm, and 
leaves to the ſubject the empty names of phi- 
loſophy, freedom, and filial obedience. Un- 
der the reign of Cublai, letters and commerce, 
peace and juſtice, were reſtored; the great 
canal, of five hundred miles, was opened from 
Nankin to the capital; he fixed his reſidence 
at Pekin; and diſplayed in his court the mag- 
nificence of the greateſt monarch of Aſia. Yet 
this learned prince dechned from the pure and 
ſimple religion of his great anceſtor ; he ſacri- 
ficed to the idol Fo ; and his blind attachment 


to the lamas of Thibet and the bonzes of 
| China 
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China (33) provoked the cenſure of the diſ- 
ciples of Confucius, His ſucceſſors polluted 
the palace with a crowd of eunuchs, phyſicians, 
and aſtrologers, while thirteen millions of their 
ſubjects were conſumed in the provinces by fa- 


359 


mine. One hundred and forty years after the 


death of Zingis, his degenerate race, the dy- 
naſty of the Yuen, was expelled by a revolt of 
the native Chineſe ; and the Mogul emperors 


were loſt in the oblivion of the deſert. Before Diviſion of 


this revolution, they had forfeited their ſupre- 
macy over the dependent branches of their 
houſe, the khans of Kipzak and Ruſſia, the 
khans of Zagatai or Tranſoxiana, and the 
khans of Iran or Perſia. By their diſtance and 
power thele royal lieutenants had ſoon been 
releaſed from the duties of obedience ; and, 
after the death of Cublai, they ſcorned to ac- 
cept a ſceptre or a title from his unworthy ſuc- 
ceſſors. According to their reſpective ſituation 
they maintained the ſimplicity of the paſtoral 
life, or aſſumed the luxury of the cities of 
Aſia; but the princes and their hords were 
alike diſpoſed for the reception of a foreign 
worſhip. After ſome heſitation between the 
Goſpel and the Koran, they conformed to the 
religion of Mahomet ; and while they adopted 
tor their brethren the Arabs and Perſians, they 
renounced all intercourſe with the ancient Mo- 


guls, the idolaters of China. 


In 


(33) The attachment of the khans, and the hatred of the manda- 
Tins, to the bonzes and lamas (Duhalde, Hiſt. de la Chine, tom. i. 
p. 502, 503.) ſeems to repreſent them as the prieſts of the ſame god, 
of the Indian Fo, whoſe worſhip prevails among the ſects of Hindoſ- 
tan, Siam, Thibet, China, and Japan. But this myſterious ſubject is 
{till loſt in a cloud, which the reſearches of our Aſiatic Society may 
gradually difpel. 


the Mogul 
empire, 


A. D. 
1259-1300, 
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Eſcape of In this ſhipwreck of nations, ſome ſurpriſe 
var 2 may be excited by the eſcape of the Roman 
the Greek empire, whole relics, at the time of the Mogul 


9 invaſion, were diſmembered by the Greeks 
A. P. and Latins. Leſs potent than Alexander, they 
zog ere preſſed, like the Macedonian, both in 
Europe and Aſia, by the ſhepherds of Scythia ; 

and had the Tartars undertaken the ſiege, Con- 
ſtantinople muſt have yielded to the fate of 
Pekin, Samarcand, and Bagdad. The glorious 

and voluntary retreat of Batou from the Danube 

was inſulted by the vain triumph of the Franks 

and Greeks (34); and in a ſecond expedition 
death ſurpriſed him in full march to attack the 
capital of the Cæſars. His brother Borga car- 

ried the Tartar arms into Bulgaria and "Thrace ; 
but he was diverted from the Byzantine war by 
a viſit to Novogorod, in the fifty- ſeventh degree 

of latitude, where he numbered the inhabitants 
and regulated the tributes of Ruſſia. The Mo- 
gul khan formed an alliance with the Mama- 

lukes againſt his brethren of Perſia: three 
hundred thouſand horſe penetrated through the 

gates of Derbend ; and the Greeks might re- 

joice in the firſt example of domeſtic war. 
After the recovery of Conſtantinople, Michael 
Palzologus (35), at a diſtance from his court 
and army, was ſurpriſed and ſurrounded in a 
Thracian caſtle by twenty thouſand Tartars. 

But the object of their march was a private 
intereſt: 


(34) Some repulſe of the Moguls in Hungary (Matthew Paris, 
p. $45, $46.) = ht r and colour the report of the union 
and victory of Se ings of the Franks on the confines of Bulgaria. 

Abulpharagius (Dynaſt. p. 310.), after forty years, beyond the Tigris, 
might be eaſily deceived. 

(35) See Pachymer, I. iii. c. 25. and 1. ix. c. 26, 27.: and the falſe 
alarm at Nice, I. iii. c. 27. Nicephorus Gregoras, I. iv. c. 6. 
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intereſt: they came to the deliverance of Azza- 
din, the Turkiſh ſultan; and were content with 
his perſon and the treaſure of the emperor. 
Their general Noga, whoſe name is perpetuated 
in the hords of Aſtracan, raiſed a formidable 
rebellion againſt Mengo Timour, the third of 
the khans of Kipzak; obtained in marriage 
Maria the natural daughter of Palæologus; and 
guarded the dominions of his friend and fa- 
ther. The ſubſequent invaſions of a Scythian 
caſt were thoſe of outlaws and fugitives ; and 
ſome thouſands of Alani and Comans, who 
had been driven from their native ſeats, were 
reclaimed from a vagrant life, and enliſted in 
the ſervice of the empire. Such was the 1n- 
fluence in Europe of the invaſion of the Mo- 
guls. 'The firſt terror of their arms ſecured, 
rather than diſturbed, the peace of the Roman 
Aſia. The ſultan of Iconium ſolicited a per- 
ſonal interview with John Vataces : and his art- 
ful policy encouraged the Turks to defend 
their barrier againſt the common enemy (36). 
That barrier indeed was ſoon overthrown ; 
and the ſervitude and ruin of the Seljukians 
expoled the nakedneſs of the Greeks. The 
formidable Holagou threatened to march to 
. Conſtantinople at the head of four hundred 
thouſand men; and the groundleſs panic of 
the. citizens of Nice will preſent an image of 
the terror which he had inſpired. The acci- 
dent of a proceſſion, and the ſound of a dole- 
ful litany, „ From the fury of the Tartars, 
* good Lord deliver us,” had ſcattered the 
haſty report of an aſſault and maſſacre. In 
the blind credulity of fear, the ſtreets of Nice 

| were 


(36) G. Acropolita, p. 36, 37. Nic. Gregoras, CC 41 


e. J. 
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were crowded with thouſands of both ſexes, 
who knew not from what or to whom they 
fled ; and ſome hours elapſed before the firm- 
nels of the military officers could relieve the 
city from this imaginary foe. But the ambi- 
tion of Holagou and his ſucceflors was fortu- 
nately diverted by the conqueſt of Bagdad, and 
a long viciſſitude of Syrian wars: their hoſtility 
to the Moſlems inclined them to unite with the 
Greeks and Franks (37); and their generoſity 
or contempt had oftered the kingdom of Ana- 
tolia as the reward of an Armenian vaſſal. 
The fragments of the Seljukian monarchy were 
diſputed by the emirs who had occupied the 
cities or the mountains; but they all confeſſed 
the ſupremacy of the khans of Perſia; and he 
often interpoſed his authority, and ſometimes 
his arms, to check their depredations, and to 
preſerve the peace and balance of his Turkiſh 
frontier. The death of Cazan (38), one of 
the greateſt and. moſt accompliſhed princes of 
the houſe of Zingis, removed this ſalutary con- 
trol; and the decline of the Moguls gave a free 
ſcope to the rife and progreſs of the OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE (39), | 


After 


(37) Abulpharagius, who wrote in the year 1284, declares, that 
the Moguls, ſince the fabulous defeat of Batou, had not attacked 
either the Franks or Greeks; and of this he is a competent witneis. 
Hayton, likewiſe, the Armeniac prince, celebrates their friendſhip for 
himſelf and his nation. 

(38) Pachymer gives a ſplendid character of Cazan Khan, the rival 
of Cyrus and Alexander (I. xii. c. 1.). In the concluſion of his hif- 
tory (I. xiii. c. 36.), he hopes much from the arrival of 30,000 To- 
chars or Tartars, who were ordered by the ſucceſſor of Cazan to re- 


ſtrain the Turks of Bithynia, A. D. 1308. 


(39) The origin of the Ottoman dynaſty is illuſtrated by the criti- 
cal learning of M. M. de Guignes (Hiſt, des Huns, tom. iv. P. 329 
—337.) and d'Anville (Empire Turc, p. 14—22.), two inhabitants 
of Paris, from whom the Orientals may learn the hiſtory and geo- 
graphy of their own country, * | 
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After the retreat of Zingis, the ſultan Gela- Oriein of 
leddin of Carizme had returned from India to 1 
the poſſeſſion and defence of his Perſian king , P. 1240, 
doms. In the ſpace of eleven years, that hero 
fought in perſon fourteen battles; and ſuch 
was his activity, that he led his cavalry in ſe- 
venteen days Gon Teflis to Kerman, a march 
of a thouſand miles. Yet he was oppreſſed 
by the jealouſy of the Moſlem princes, and 
the innumerable armies of the Moguls ; and 
after his laſt defeat, Galaleddin periſhed ignobly 
in the mountains of Curdiſtan. His death 
diſſolved a veteran and adventurous army, 
which included under the name of Carizmians 
or Coraſmins many 'Turkman hords, that had 
attached themſelves to the ſultan's fortune. 
The bolder and more powerful chiefs invaded 

Syria, and violated the holy ſepulchre of Jeru- 

ſalem: the more humble engaged in the ſervice 

of Aladin, ſultan of Iconium; and among 
theſe were the obſcure fathers of the Ottoman 
line. They had formerly pitched their tents 
near the ſouthern banks of the Oxus, in the 

lains of Mahan and Neſa; and it is ſomewhat 
remarkable, that the ſame ſpot ſhould have pro- | 
duced the firſt authors of the Parthian and | 
Turkiſh empires. At the head, or in the rear, 
of a Carizmian army, Soliman Shah was 
drowned in the paſſage of the Euphrates: his 
ſon Orthogrul became the ſoldier and ſubject of 

Aladin, and eſtabliſhed at Surgut, on the banks 

of the Sangar, a camp of four hundred fami- 

lies or tents, whom he governed fifty-two 

years both in peace and war. He was the fa- reign of 

ther of Thaman, or Athman, whoſe Turkiſh 9hman, 

name has been melted into the appellation of 12991326. 

the caliph Orhman ; and if we deſcribe that 

paſtoral 
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paſtoral chief as a ſhepherd and a robber, we 
muſt ſeparate from thoſe characters all idea of 
1gnominy and baſeneſs. Othman poſſeſſed, and 
perhaps ſurpaſſed, the ordinary virtues of a 
ſoldier; and the circumſtances of time and 
place were propitious to his independence and 
ſucceſs. The ſeljukian dynaſty was no more; 
and the diſtance and decline of the Mogul 
khans ſoon enfranchiſed him from the control 
of a ſuperior. He was ſituate on the verge of 
the Greek empire: the Koran ſanctified his 
gazi, or holy war, againſt the infidels; and 
their political errors unlocked the paſſes of 
mount Olympus, and invited him to defcend 
into the plains of Bithynia. Till the reign of 
Palzologus, theſe paſſes had been vigilantly 
guarded by the militia of the country, who 
were repaid by their own ſafety and an ex- 
emption from taxes. 'The emperor aboliſhed 
their privilege and aſſumed their office; but the 
tribute was rigorouſly collected, the cuſtody of 
the paſſes was neglected, and the hardy moun- 
taineers degenerated into a trembling crowd of 
pealants without ſpirit or diſcipline. It was 
on the twenty-ſeventh of July, in the year 
twelve hundred and ninety-nine of the Chril- 
tian æra, that Othman firſt invaded the terri- 


tory of Nicomedia (40); and the fingular ac- 


curacy of the date ſeems to difcloſe ſome fore- 


fight of the rapid and deſtructive growth of 


the monſter. The annals of the twenty-ſeven 
vears of his reign would exhibit a repetition 
of the ſame inroads; ; and his hereditary troops 


Were 


(40) See Pachymer, I. x. c. 28, 26. 1. xiii. c. 33, 34. 36.; and 
concerning the guard of the mountains, I. i. c. 36. : Nicephorus 


Gregoras, I. vii. c. 1. and the 15t book of Laonicus Chalcocondyles, 
the Athenian. | 
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were multiplied in each campaign by the acceſ- 
ſion of captives and volunteers. Inſtead of re- 
treating to the hills, he maintained the moſt 
uſeful and defenſible poſts ; fortified the towns 
and caſtles which he had firſt pillaged ; and 
renounced the paſtoral life for the baths and 
palaces of his infant capitals. But it was not 
till Othman was opprefled by age and infirmi- 
ties, that he received the welcome news of the 
conqueſt of Pruſa, which had been ſurrendered 
by famine or treachery to the arms of his ſon 
Orchan. The glory of Othman is chiefly 
founded on that of his deſcendants ; but the 
Turks have tranſcribed or compoled a royal 
teſtament of his laſt counſels of juſtice and mo- 
deration (41). 

From the conqueſt of Pruſa, we may date Reign of 
the true æra of the Ottoman empire. The ; 
lives and poſſeſſions of the Chriſtian ſubjects 1326-1369. 
were redeemed by a tribute or ranſom of thirty 
thouſand crowns of gold ; and the city, by the 
labours of Orchan, aſſumed the aſpect of a 
Mahometan capital; Pruſa was decorated with 


a moſch, 


(41) I am ignorant whether the Turks have any writers older 
than Mahomet II. nor can I reach beyond a meagre chronicle ( Annales 
"Turcici ad Annum 14550), tranſlated by John Gaudier, and pub- 
liſhed by Leunclavius (ad calcem |,aonic. Chalcond. p. 311—350.), 
with copious pandects, or commentaries. Ihe Hiſtory of the Growth 
and Decay (A. D. 13001683) of the Othman Empire, was trar- 
ſlated into Engliſh from the Latin MS. of Demetrius Cantemir, 

rince of "Moldavia (London, 1734, in folio). The author is guilty 
of ſtrange blunders in Oriental hiſtory; but he was converſant with 
the language, the annals, and inſtitutions of the Turks. Cantemir 
partly draws his materials from the Synopſis of Saadi Effendi of La- 
riſſa, dedicated in the year 1696 to ſultan Muſtapha, and a valuable 
abridgment of the original hiitorrans. In one of the Ramblers, Dr. 
Johnſon praiſes Knolles (a General Hiſtory of the "Turks to the pre- 
ent Year. London, 1603) as the firſt of hiſtorians, unhappy only 
in the choice of his ſubject. Yet I much doubt whether a partial 
and verboſe comptlation Fm Latin writers, thirteen hundred folio 
pages of ſpeeches and battles, can either inſtruct or amuſe an enlight- 
ened age, which requires from the hiſtorian ſome tincture of philo- 
fophy and criticiſm. 
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a moſch, a college, and an hoſpital, of royal 
foundation ; ; the Seljukian coin was changed 

for the name and impreſſion of the new dy- 
naſty : and the moſt ſkiltul profeſſors, of hu- 

man and divine knowledge, attracted the Per- 

ſian and Arabian ſtudents from the ancient 
ſchools of Oriental learning. The office of vi- 

zir was inſtituted for Aladin, the brother of 
Orchan ; and a different habit diſtinguiſhed the 
citizens from the peaſants, the Moſlems from 

the infidels. All the troops of Othman had 
conſiſted of looſe ſquadrons of Turkman ca- 
valry; who ſerved without pay and fought 
without diſcipline : but a regular body of in- 
fantry was firſt eſtabliſhed and trained by the 
prudence of his fon. A great number of vo- 
lunteers was enrolled with a ſmall ſtipend, but 

with the permiſſion of living at home, unleſs 

they were ſummoned to the field : their rude 
manners, and ſeditious temper, diſpoſed Orchan 

to educate his young captives as his ſoldiers and 

thoſe of the prophet ; but the Turkith peaſants 
were ſtill allowed to mount on horſeback, and 
follow his ſtandard, with the appellation and 

the hopes of freebooters. By theſe arts he 
formed an army of twenty-five thouſand Moſ- 
lems : a train of battering engines was framed 

for the uſe of ſieges; and the firſt ſucceſsful 

His con- experiment was made on the cities of Nice and 
queſt of Bi- Nicomedia. Orchan granted a ſafe- conduct to 
Ab. all who were deſirous of departing with their 
1326-1339. families and effects; but the widows of the 
ſlain were given in marriage to the conque- 

rors ; and the ſacrilegious plunder, the books, 

the vaſes, and the images, were fold or ran- 
ſomed at Conſtantinople. The emperor An- 
dronicus the younger was vanquiſhed and 
wounded 
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wounded by the ſon of Othman (42): he ſub- 
dued the whole province or kingdom of Bithy- 
nia, as far as the ſhores of the Boſphorus and 
Helleſpont; and the Chriſtians confeſſed the 
juſtice and clemency of a reign, which claimed 
the voluntary attachment of the Turks of Aſia. 
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Yet Orchan was content with the modeſt title Diuigon of 


of emir; and in the liſt of his compeers, 
princes of Roum or Anatolia (43), his military 
forces were ſurpaſſed by the emirs of Ghermian 


into the field an army of forty thouſand men. 
Their dominions were ſituate in the heart of 
the Seljukian kingdom : but the holy warriors, 
though of inferior note, who formed new 
principalities on the Greek empire, are more 
conſpicuous in the light of hiſtory. The mari- 
time country from the Propontis to the Mæan- 
der and the iſle of Rhodes, ſo long threatened 
and ſo often pillaged, was finally loſt about 
the thirtieth year of Andronicus the elder (44). 
Two Turkiſh chieftains, Sarukhan and Adin, 
left their names to their conqueſts, and their 


the Anatolia 
among the 

"Turkiſh 

emirs, 


: - A. D. 1300. 
and Caramania, each of whom could bring &&. 


conqueſts to their poſterity. The captivity or fon of the 


ruin of the enn churches of Aſia was con- 


Aſiatic pro- 
vinces, 


ſummated; and the barbarous lords of Ionia a. D. 1312, 


and Lydia ſtill trample on the monuments of““ 


claſſic and Chriſtian antiquity. In the loſs of 


Epheſus, the Chriſtians deplored the fall of 
the 


(42) Cantacuzene, though he relates the battle and heroic flight of 
the younger Andronicus (I. ii. c. 6, 75 8.), diſſembles by his filence 
the loſs of Pruſa, Nice, and Nicomedia, which are fairly confeſſed by 
Nicephorus Gregoras (I. viii. 15. ix. 9 13. xi. 6.). It appears that 
Nice was taken by Orchan in 1330, and Nicomedia in 1339, which 
are ſomewhat different from the 'Turkiſh dates. 

(43) The partition of the Turkiſh emirs is extratted from two 
contemporaries, the Greek Nicephorus Gregoras (I. viii. 4.) and 
the Arabian Marakeſchi (de Guignes, tom. ii. I'. ii. p. 76, 77.). See 
likewiſe the firſt book of Laonicus Chalcondyles. 

(44) Pachymer, I. xiii, c. 13. Nc 
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the firſt angel, the extinction of the firſt can- 
dleſtick, of the revelations (45) : the deſolation 

is complete; and the temple of Diana, or the 

chureh of Mary, will equally elude the ſearch 

of the curious traveller. The circus and three 

ſtately theatres of Laodicea are now peopled 

with wolves and foxes ; Sardes is reduced to a 
miſerable village ; the God of Mahomet, with- 

out a rival or a ſon, is invoked in the moſchs 

of Thyatira and Pergamus; and the populouſ- 

neſs of Smyrna 1s ſupported by the foreign 

trade of the Franks and Armenians. Philadel- 

phia alone has been ſaved by prophecy, or cou- 

rage. At a diſtance from the ſea, forgotten 

by the emperors, encompaſſed on all ſides by 

the Turks, her valiant citizens defended their 
religion and freedom above fourſcore years; 

and at length capitulated with the proudeſt. of 

the Ottomans. Among the Greek colonies and 
churches of Aſia, Philadelphia is ſtill erect; a 
column in a ſcene of ruins; a pleaſing exam- 

ple, that the paths of honour and ſafety may 

Theknights ſometimes be the ſame. The ſervitude of 
1 Rhodes was delayed above two centuries b 

Auguſt 15 the eſtabliſhment of the knights of St. John of 
3 *3- Jeruſalem (46): under the diſcipline of the 

2 order, that iſland emerged into fame and opu- 
lence ; the noble and warlike monks were re- 

nowned by land and ſea; and the bulwark of 


Chriſtendom 


(45) Sce the Travels of Wheeler and Spon, of Pococke and Chand- 
ler, and more particularly Smith's Survey of the Seven Churches of 
Aſia, p. 205-276, The more pious antiquaries labour to reconcile 
the promiſes and threats of the author of the Revelations with the 
preſent ſtate of the ſeven cities. Perhaps it would be more prudent 
to confine his predictions to the characters and events of his own 
times. 

(46) Conſult the ivth hook of the Hiſtoire de l'Ordre de Malthe, 
par I Abbe de Vertot. I hat pleaſing writer betrays his ignorance, in 
ſuppoſing that Othman, a freebooter of the Bithynian bills, could b> 
fege Rhodes by ſca and land. 
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Chriſtendom provoked, and repelled, the arms 
of the Turks and Saracens. 

The Greeks, by their inteſtine diviſions, Firft paſſage 
were the authors of their final ruin. During arp 
the civil wars of the elder and younger Andro- 4. b. 
nicus, the ſon of Othman atchieved, almoſt '***- 7347 

without reſiſtance, the conqueſt of Bithynia ; 
and the ſame diſorders encouraged the 'Furkiſh 
emirs of Lydia and Ionia to build a fleet, and 
to pillage the adjacent iſlands and the ſea-coaſt 
of Europe. In the defence of his life and ho- 
nour, Cantacuzene was tempted to prevent, or 
imitate, his adverſaries; by calling to his aid 
the public enemies of his religion and country. 
Amir, the ſon of Aidin, concealed under a 
Turkiſh garb the humanity and politeneſs of a 
Greek ; he was united with the great domeſtic 
by mutual eſteem and reciprocal ſervices ; and 
their friendſhip is compared, in the vain rhe- 
toric of the times, to the perfect union of 
Oreſtes and Pylades {47). On the report of 
the danger of his friend, who was perſecuted 
by an ungrateful court, the prince of Ionia aſ- 
ſembled at Smyrna a fleet of three hundred veſ- 
ſels, with an army of twenty-nine thouſand 
men ; failed in the depth of winter, and cait 
anchor at the mouth of the Hebrus. From 
thence, with a choſen band of two thouſand 
Turks, he marched along the banks of the 
river, and reſcued the empreſs, who was. be- 
ſieged in Demotica by the wild Bulgarians. At 
that diſaſtrous moment, the lite or death of his 


beloved 
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(47) Nicephorus Gregoras has expatiated with plcafure on this ami- 
able character (l. xii. 7. x1. 4. 19. xiv. 1. 9. xvi. 6.). Cantacuzene 
ſpeaks with honour and eſteem of his ally (I. 11. c. 56, 57. 63, 64. 
66, 67..68. 86. 89. gs, 96.) ; but he ſeems ignorant of Eis own tcn- 
timental paſſion for the 'Turk, and indirectly denies the polſibility of 
ſuch unnatural friendſhip (I. iv. c. 40.). 
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beloved Cantacuzene was concealed by his 
flight into Servia : but the grateful Irene, im- 
patient to behold her deliverer, invited him to 
enter the city, and accompanied her meſſage 
with a preſent of rich apparel, and an hundred 
horſes. By a peculiar ſtrain of delicacy, the 
gentle Barbarian refuſed, in the abſence of an 
unfortunate friend, to viſit his wife, or to taſte 


the luxuries of the palace; ſuſtained in his 


tent the rigour of the winter; and rejected the 
hoſpitable gift, that he might ſhare the hard- 
ſhips of two thouſand companions, all as de- 
ſerving as himſelf of that honour and diſtinc- 
tion. Neceſſity and revenge might juſtify his 
predatory excurſions by ſea and land: he left 
nine thouſand five hundred men for the guard 
of his fleet; and perſevered in the fruitleſs 
ſearch of Cantacuzene, till his embarkation was 
haſtened by a fictitious letter, the ſeverity of 
the ſeaſon, the clamours of his independent 


troops, and the weight of his ſpoil and captives. 


In the proſecution of the civil war, the prince 
of Ionia twice returned to Europe ; joined his 
arms with thoſe of the emperor; beſieged 


Theſſalonica, and threatened Conſtantinople. 


Calumny might afhx ſome reproach on his im- 
perfect aid, his haſty departure, and a bribe of 
ten thouſand crowns, which he accepted from 
the Byzantine court; but his friend was ſatis- 
fied ; and the conduct of Amir is excuſed by 
the more ſacred duty of defending againſt the 
Latins his hereditary dominions. The mari— 
time power of the Turks had united the pope, 
the king ef Cyprus, the republic of Venice, 
and the order of St. John, in a laudable cru- 
fade ; their gallies invaded the coaſt of Ionia ; 
and Amir was ſlain with an arrow, in the at- 

tempt 


% 
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tempt to wreſt from the Rhodian knights the 
citadel of Smyrna (48). Before his death, he 
generouſly recommended another ally of his 
own nation ; not more ſincere or zealous than 
himſelf, but more able to afford a prompt and 
powerful ſuccour, by his ſituation along the 
Propontis and in the front of Conſtantinople. 
By the proſpect of a more advantageous treaty, 
the Turkiſh prince of Bithynia was detached 
from his engagements with Anne of Savoy ; 
and the pride of Orchan dictated the moſt ſo- 
lemn proteſtations, that if he could obtain the 
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Marriage of 
Orchan 
with a 
Greck prin- 
ceſs, 

A. D. 1346. 


daughter of Cantacuzene, he would invariably 


fulfil the duties of a ſubject and a fon. Pa- 
rental tenderneſs was ſilenced by the voice of 
ambition; the Greek clergy connived at the 


marriage of a Chriſtian princeſs with a ſectary 


of Mahomet; and the father of Theodora de- 
ſcribes, with ſhameful ſatisfaction, the diſho- 
nour of the purple (49). A body of Turkiſh 
cavalry attended the ambaſſadors, who diſem- 
barked from thirty veſſels before his camp of 
Selybria. A ſtately pavillion was erected, in 
which the empreſs Irene paſſed the night with 
her daughters. In the morning, Theodora aſ- 
cended a throne, which was ſurrounded with 
curtains of ſilk and gold: the troops were un- 
der arms; but the emperor alone was on horſe- 
back. At a ſignal the curtains were ſuddenly 


Vol. XI. D d with- 


(43) After the conqueſt of Smyrna by the Latins, the defence of 
this fortreſs was impoſed by pope Gregory XI. on the knights of 
Rhodes (ſee Vertot, I v.). 

(49) See Cantacuzenus, I. iii e. gg. Nicephorus Gregoras, who, 
for the light of mount 'Thabor, brands the emperor with the names 
of tyrant and Herod, excuſes, rather than blames, this Turkiſh mar- 


riage, and alleges the paſſion and power of Orchan, #yyvTzT9, x. 
T? Iurapes — æuror 10 II cike T. urkiſÞ ) v epa ip Tara H 
(I. xv, 5.). He afterwards celebrates his kingdom and armies. See 
bis reign in Cantemir, p. 24—30- | 
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withdrawn, to diſcloſe the bride, or the victim, 


_ encircled by kneeling eunuchs and hymenæal 


torches : the ſound of flutes and trumpets pro- 
claimed the joytul event; and her pretended 
happineſs was the theme of the nuptial ſong, 
which was chaunted by ſuch poets as the age 
could produce. Without the rites of the 
church, Theodora was delivered to her barba- 
rous lord: but it had been ſtipulated, that ſhe 
ſhould preſerve her religion in the haram of 
Burſa; and her father celebrates her charity 
and devotion in this ambiguous ſituation. Af- 
ter his peaceful eſtabliſhment on the throne of 
Conſtantinople, the Greek emperor viſited his 
Turkiſh ally, who with four ſons, by various 


wives, expected him at Scutari, on the Aſiatic 


ſhore. The two princes partook, with ſeeming 
cordiality, of the pleaſures of the banquet and 


the chace; and Theodora was permitted to 


repaſs the Boſphorus, and to enjoy ſome days 
in the ſociety of her mother. But the friend- 
ſhip of Orchan was ſubſervient to his reli- 
gion and intereſt ; and in the Genoeſe war he 
joined without a bluſh the enemies of Canta- 
cuzene. 

In the treaty with the empreſs Anne, the 
Ottoman prince had inſerted a ſingular con: 
dition, that it ſhould be lawful for him to fell 


his priſoners at Conſtantinople, or tranſport 
them into Aſia, A naked crowd of Chriſtians 


of both ſexes and every age, of prielts and 


monks, of matrons and virgins, was expoled 


in the public market; the whip was frequently 
uſed to quicken the charity of redemption ; 
and the indigent Greeks deplored the fate of 
their. brethren, who were led away to the 


worſt evils of temporal and ſpiritual bon- 


* Cage 
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dage (50). Cantacuzene was reduced to ſub- 
{cribe the ſame terms; and their execution 
muſt have been ſtill more pernicious to the 
empire: a body of ten thouſand Turks had 
been detached to the aſſiſtance of the em- 
preſs Anne; but the entire forces of Orchan 
were exerted in the iervice of his father. Yet 
theſe calamities were of a tranſient nature; 
as ſoon as the ſtorm had paſled away, the 
_ fugitives might return to their habitations ; 
and at the concluſion of the civil and fo- 
reign wars, Europe was completely evacuated 
by the Moſlems of Aſia. It was in his 
laſt quarrel with his pupil that Cantacuzene 
inflicted the deep and deadly wound, which 
could never be healed by his ſucceſſors, and 
which is poorly expiated by his theological 
dialogues againſt the prophet Mahomet. Igno- 
rant of their own hiſtory, the modern Turks 
confound their firſt and their final paſſage of 
the Helleſpont (51), and - deſcribe the ſon of 
Orchan as a nocturnal robber, who, with eighty 
companions, explores by ſtratagem an hoſtile and 
unknown ſhore. Soliman, at the head of ten 
thouſand horſe, was tranſported in the veſſels, 
and entertained as the friend, of the Greek 
emperor. In the civil wars of Romania, he 
performed ſome ſervice and perpetrated more 
miſchief; but the Cherſoneſus was inſenſibly 
filled with a Turkiſh colony; and the Byzan- 

D d 2 tine 


(co) The moſt lively and conciſe picture of this captivity, may be 
found in the hiſtory of Ducas (c. 8), who fairly deſcribes what Can- 
tacuzene confeiles with a guilty bluſh ! 

(51) In this paſſage, and the firſt conqueſts in Europe, Cantemir 
(p. 27, &e.) gives a miſerable idea of his Turkiſh guides: ror am 1 
much better ſatisfied with Chalcondyles (I. i. p. 12, &c ). They for- 
get to conſult the moſt authentic record, the ivth book of Cantacuzene. 
I likewiſe regret the laſt books, which are ſtill manuſcript, of Nice- 
phorus Gregoras. ; 
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tine court ſolicited in vain the reſtitution of the 
fortreſſes of Thrace. After ſome artful delays 
between the Ottoman prince and his ſon, their 
ranſom was valued at ſixty thouſand crowns, 
and the firſt payment had been made, when an 
earthquake ſhook the walls and cities of the 
provinces ; the diſmantled places were occupied 
by the Turks ; and Gallipoli, the key of the 
Helleſpont, was rebuilt and repeopled by the 
policy of Soliman. The abdication of Canta- 
cuzene diſſolved the feeble bands of domeſtic 
alliance; and his laſt advice admoniſhed his 
countrymen to decline a raſh conteſt, and to 
compare their own weakneſs with the numbers 
and valour, the diſcipline and enthuſiaſm, of 
the Moſlems. His prudent counſels were de- 
ſpiſed by the headſtrong vanity of youth, and 
ſoon juſtified by the victories of the Ottomans. 
Death of But as he practiſed in the field the exerciſe of 
orchan 2"0 the jerid, Soliman was killed by a fall from his 
man. horſe; and the aged Orchan wept and expired 
on the tomb of his valiant ſon. 
The reign But the Greeks had not time to rejoice in 
and Euro- the death of their enemies; and the Turkiſh, 
queſts of ſcymetar was wielded with the ſame ſpirit by 
amurath!. Amurath the firſt, the ſon of Orchan and the 
1360-1389, brother of Soliman. By the pale and fainting 
September. light of the Byzantine annals (52), we can 
diſcern, that he ſubdued without reſiſtance the 
whole province of Romania or Thrace, from 
the Helleſpont to mount Hæmus, and the verge 
of the capital; and that Adrianople was choſen 
for the royal ſeat of his government and reli- 


gion 


(52) Aſter tne concluſion of Cantacuzene and Gregoras, there fol- 
lows a dark interval of an hundred years. George Phranza, Michael 
Ducas, and Laonicus Chalcondyles, all three wrote after the taking of 
Conſtantinople, 
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gion in Europe. Conſtantinople, whoſe decline 
is almoſt coeval with her foundation, had often, 
in the lapſe of a thouſand years, been aſſaulted 
by the Barbarians of the Eaſt and Weſt ; but 
never till this fatal hour had the Greeks been 
ſurrounded, both in Afia and Europe, by the 
arms of the ſame hoſtile monarchy. Yet the 
prudence or generoſity of Amurath poſtponed 
for a while this eaſy conquelt ; and his pride 
was ſatisfied with the frequent and humble at- 
tendance of the emperor John Palzologus and 
his four ſons, who followed at his ſummons 
the court and camp of the Ottoman prince. 
He marched againit the Sclavonian nations be- 
tween the Danube and the Adriatic, the Bul- 
garians, Servians, Boſnians, and Albanians ; 
and theſe warlike tribes, who had ſo often 


inſulted the majeſty of the empire, were re- 


peatedly broken by his deſtructive inroads. 
Their countries did not abound either in gold 
or ſilver; nor were their ruſtic hamlets and 
townſhips enriched by commerce or decorated 
by the arts of luxury. But the natives of the 
foil have been diſtinguiſhed in every age by 
their hardineſs of mind and body; and they 
were converted by a prudent inſtitution into 
the firmeſt and moſt faithful ſupporters of the 
Ottoman greatneſs (52). The vizir of Amu- 
rath reminded his ſovereign that, according to 
the Mahometan law, he was entitled to a fifth 
part of the ſpoil and captives; and that the 


duty might eaſily be levied, it vigilant officers 


were ſtationed at Gallipoli, to watch the pal- 
ſage, and to ſelect for his uſe the ſtouteit and 
moſt beautiful of the Chriſtian youth. The 

advice 


(53) See Cantemir, p. 37—41. With Lis own large and curious an- 
rotations, 
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advice was followed; the edict was proclaimed ; 
many thouſands of the European captives were 
educated in religion and arms; and the new 
militia was conſecrated and named by a cele- 
brated derviſh. Standing in the front of their 
ranks, he ſtretched the ſleeve of his gown over 
the head of the foremoſt ſoldier, and his bleſ- 
The Janiza- ſing was delivered in theſe words: Let them 
w „be called janizaries (Tengi cheri, or new 
* ſoldiers); may their countenance be ever 
„ bright! their hand victorious | their ſword 
„ keen! may their ſpear always hang over the 
© heads of their enemies! and whereſoever they 
* go, may they return with a white face (54)/” 
Such was the origin of theſe haughty troops, 
the terror of the nations, and ſometimes of the 
ſultans themſelves. Their valour has declined, 
their diſcipline is relaxed, and their tumultuary 
array 1s incapable of contending with the order 
and weapons of modern tactics ; but at the time 
of their inſtitution, they poſſeſſed a deciſive 
ſuperiority in war; fince a regular body of 
infantry, in conſtant exerciſe and pay, was not 
maintained by any of the princes o Chriſten- 
dom. The Janizaries fought with the zeal of 
proſelytes againſt their ido/atrous countrymen 
and in the battle of Coſſova, the league and 
independence of the Sclavonian tribes was 
finally cruſhed. As the conqueror walked over 
the field, he obſerved that the greateſt part of 
the flain conſiſted of beardleſs youths ; and 
liſtened to the flattering. reply of his vizir, that 
age and wiſdom would have taught them not to 
oppoſe his irreſiſtible arms. But the ſword of his 
Janizaries 


* 


(54) White and Back face are common and proverbial expreſſions of 
praiſe and reproach in the Turkiſh language. Hic niger eſt, hunc tu 
Romane caveto, was likewiſe a Latin ſentence. 
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Janizaries could not defend him from the dagger | 
of deſpair; a Servian ſoldier ſtarted from the 
crowd of dead bodies, and Amurath was 
pierced in the belly with a mortal wound, 1 
The grandſon of Othman was mild in his | 
remper, modeſt in his apparel, and a lover of 4 
learning and virtue; but the Moſtems were 
ſcandalized at his abſence from public worſhip; 
and he was corrected by the firmneſs of the 
mufti, who dared to reject his teſtimony in a 
civil cauſe: a mixture of ſervitude and freedom 
not unfrequent in Oriental Eiſtory (55). 

The character of Bajazet, the fon and ſuc- Ih reign 
ceſſor of Amurath, is ſtrongly expreſſed in his Ide 


{lderim, 


lurname of Ilderim, or the lightning; and he A b. 
might glory in an epithet, which was drawn 1g.” 
from the fiery energy of his ſoul and the rapi— 

dity of his deſtructive march. In the fourteen 

years of his reign (56), he inceſſantly moved, 

at the head of his armies, from Bourſa to 
Adrianople, from the Danube to the Euphrates ; 

and, though he ſtrenuouſly laboured for the 
propagation of the law, he invaded, with im- 

partial ambition, the Chriſtian and Mahometan 

princes of Europe and Aſia. From Angora to His con- 
Amaſia and Erzeroum, the northern regions of ne 
Antolia were reduced to his obedience : he tes to the 
ſtripped of their hereditary poſſeſſions, his bro- gabe. 


ther 


(Is) See the life and death of Morad, or Anwrath IT, in Cantemir 
(p. 33—45.), the i5* book of Chalcondyles, and the Annales *!ureict 
of Leunclavius, According to another ſtory, the ſultan was ſtabbe.! by 
a Croat in his tent: and this accident was alledged to Bufbequius 
(Epiſt. i. p. 98) as an excuſe for the unxorthy precaution of pinigning, 
as it were, between two attendants, an ambaſlader's arms, When he is 
introduced to the royal preſence. 44 

(£6) The reign of Bajazet 1. or Ilderim Bayazil, is contained in 44 
Cantemir (p. 46.), the ud book of Chalcondyles, and the Aunales 
Turcici. Ihe ſurname of Ilderim, or lightning, is an example, that 
the conquerors and poets of every age have eit the truth of a lyicem 
which derives the ſublime from the princip!2 of terror, 
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ther emirs of Ghermian and Caramania, of 
Aidin and Sarukhan ; and after the conqueſt of 
Iconium, the ancient kingdom of the Seljukians 
again revived in the Ottoman dynaſty. Nor 
were the conqueſts of Bajazet leſs rapid or 
important in Europe. No ſooner had he im- 
poſed a regular form of ſervitude on the Ser- 
vians and Bulgarians, than he paſſed the Danube 
to ſeek new enemies and new ſubjects in the 
heart of Moldavia (57). Whatever yet adhered 
to the Greek empire in Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Theſſaly, acknowledged a Turkiſh maſter : 
an obſequious biſhop led him through the gates 
of Thermopylæ into Greece; and we may ob- 
ſerve, as a ſingular fact, that the widow of a 
Spaniſh chief, who poſſeſſed the ancient ſeat of 
the oracle of Delphi, deſerved his favour by 
the ſacrifice of a beauteous daughter. 'The 
Turkiſh communication between Europe and 
Aſia had been dangerous and doubttul, till he 
| ſtationed at Gallipoli a fleet of gallies, to com- 
| mand the Helleſpont and intercept the Latin 
| ſuccours of Conſtantinople. While the mo- 
narch indulged his paſſions in a boundleſs range 
of injuſtice and cruelty, he impoſed on his 
ſoldiers the moſt rigid laws of modeſty and 
abſtinence; and the harveſt was peaceably 
reaped and fold within the precincts of his 
camp. Provoked by the looſe and corrupt ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, he collected in a houſe 
the judges and lawyers of his dominions, who 
| expected that in a few moments the fire would. 
be kindled to reduce them to aſhes. His mi. 
niſters 


(57) Cantemir, who celebrates the victories of the great Stephen 
over the Turks (p. 47.), had compoſed the ancient and modern ſtate 
of his principality of Moldavia, which has been long promiſed, and i is 
ſtill unpubliſhed. 8. 
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niſters trembled in filence : but an Ethiopian 
buffoon preſumed to inſinuate the true cauſe of 
the evil ; and future venality was left without 
excuſe, by annexing an adequate falary to the 
office of cadhi (58). The humble title of emir 
was no longer ſuitable to the Ottoman great: 
neſs; and Bajazet condeſcended to accept a 
patent of ſultan from the caliphs who ſerved in 
Egypt under the yoke of the Mamalukes (59): 
a laſt and frivolous homage that was yielded by 
force to opinion; by the 'Purkiſh conquerors to 
the houſe of Abbas and the ſucceſſors of the 
Arabian prophet. The ambition of the ſultan 
was inflamed by the obligation of deſerving this 
auguſt title; and he turned his arms againſt 
the kingdom of Hungary, the perpetual theatre 
of the Turkiſh viQtories and defeats. Sigiſ- 
mond, the Hungarian king, was the fon and 
brother of the emperors of the Weit: his cauſe 
was that of Europe and the church: and, on 
the report of his danger, the braveſt knights 
of France and Germany were eager to march 


under his ſtandard and that of the croſs. In Barde «+ 
Nicopyolis. 
A. L. 1359, 
Sapt. 28. 


the battle of Nicopolis, Bajazet defeated a con- 
federate army of an hundred thouſand Chril- 
tians, who had proudly boaſted, that it the 
ſky ſhould fall they could uphold it on their 
lances. The far greater part were flaia or 
driven into the Danube; and Sigiſmond, eſ- 


caping to Conltantinople by the river and the 
| | Black 


'58) Leunclav. Annal. Tarcici, p. 318, 319. The venality of the 
cadhis has long been an object of ſcandal and ſatire; and if we diſtruſſ 
the obſervations of our travellers, we may conſult the feching of the 
Turks themſclves (d'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orientale, p. 216, 217. 229, 


230.) 

59) The fact, which is atteſted by the Arabic hiſtory of Ben 
Schounah, a contemporary Syrian (de Guignes, Hiſt des Huns, ton}. 
iv. p. 336.), deſtroys the teſtimony of Saad Effendi and Cantenuir 
(p. 14, 15.), of the election of Othmag ts the duginty of :ultan. 
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Black Sea, returned after.a long circuit to his 
exhauſted kingdom (60). In the pride of vic- 
tory, Bajazet threatened that he would beſiege 
Buda; that he would ſubdue the adjacent 
countries of Germany and Italy ; and that he 
would teed his horſe with' a buſhel of oats on 
the altar of St. Peter at Rome. His progrels 
was checked, not by the miraculous interpoſi- 
tion of the apoſtle, not by a crufade of the 
Chriſtian powers, but by a long and pain- 
ful fit of the gout. The diſorders of the 
moral, are ſometimes corrected by thoſe of 
the phyſical, world; and an acrimonious hu- 
mour falling on a ſingle fibre of one man, 
may prevent or ſuſpend the miſery of na- 
tions. 

Such is the general idea of the Hungarian 
war; but the diſaſtrous adventure of the French 


has procured us ſome memorials which illuſtrate 


g the victory and character of Bajazet (61). The 


duke of Burgundy, ſovereign of Flanders, and 
uncle of Charles the ſixth, yielded to the ardour 
of his ſon, ſohn count of Nevers; and the 
fearleſs youth was accompanied by four princes, 
his couſins, and thoſe of the French monarch. 
Their inexperience was guided by the ſire de 
Coucy, one of the beſt and oldeſt captains of 

Chriſtendom 


(65) See the Decades Rerum Hungaricarum (Dec. iii. I. ii. p. 379.) 
of Bonfinius, an Italian, who, in the xv*h century, was invited into 
Hungary to compoſe an eloquent hittory of that kingdom. Yet, if it 
be extant and acceſſible, I ſhould give the preference to ſome homely 
chronicle of the time and country. | 

(61) I fhonld not complain of the labour of this work, if my ma- 
terials were always derived from ſuch books as the chronicle of ho- 
neft Froiffard (vol. iv. c. 67. 69. 72. 74. 79—83. 85. 87. 8g.), who 
read litile, enquired much, and believed all. The original Memoirs 
of the marechal de Boucicault (Partie i. c. 22—28 ), add ſome fads, 
but they are dry and deficient, if compared with the pleaſant garrulity 
of Froiſſard. k 
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Chriſtendom (62) ; but the conſtable, admiral, 
and marſhal, of France (63) commanded an 
army which did not exceed the number of a 
thouſand knights and ſquires. Theſe ſplendid 
names were the ſource of preſumption and the 
bane of diſcipline. So many might aſpire to 
command, that none were willing to obey ; 
their national ſpirit deſpiſed both their enemies 
and their allies; and in the perſuaſion that Ba- 
jazet world fly, or mit fall, they began to 
compute how ſoon they ſh uld viſit Conſtanti— 
nople and deliver the holy ſepulchre. When 
their ſcouts announced the approach of the 
Turks, the gay and thoughtleſs youths were at 
table, already heated with wine ; they inſtantly 
claſped their armour, mounted their horſes, rode 
full ſpeed to the vanguard, and reſented as an 
allront the advice of Sigilmond, which would 
have deprived them of the right and honour of 
the foremoſt attack. The battle of Nicopolis 
would not have been loſt, if the French would 
have obeyed the prudence of the Hungarians : 
but it might have been gloriouſly won, had the 
Hungarians imitated the valour of the French, 
They diſperſed the firſt line, conſiſting of the 
troops of Aſia; forced a rampart of ſtakes, 
which had been planted againſt the cavalry ; 
broke, 

(62) An accurate memoir on the life of Enquerrand VII. fire de 
Coucy, has been given by the baron de Zurlauben "Hit, de PAcadenite 
des Inſcriptions, tom. xxv ). His rank and poſſefſions were equaity 
conſiderable in France and Fniland; and, in 1375, he Jet an army 


of adventurers into Switzerland, to recover a large patrimony which 
he claimed in right of his crandmother, the daughter of the emperor 
Albert I. of Auſtria (Sinner, Voyage dans la Swile Occidentale, tom. i. 
p- 118—124.). ; 

(63) That military office, ſo reſpectable at preſent, was ſtill more 
conſpicuous when it was divided between two perfons { antel, 
Hitt. de la Milice Francoiſe, tom. it. p. 3. One of theſe, the morſhal 
of the cruſade, was the famous Boucicault, who afterv-ords defunded 
Conſtantinople, governed Genoa, invaded the coaſt of Ale, and died 
in the field of Azincour. 
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broke, after a bloody conflict, the Fanizaries 
themſelves ; and were at length overwhelmed 
by the numerous ſquadrons that iſſued from the 
woods, and charged on all ſides this handful of 
intrepid warriors. In the ſpeed and ſecrecy of 
his march, in the order and evolutions of the 
battle, his enemies felt and admired the military 
talents of Bajazet. They accuſe his cruelty in 
the uſe of victory. Aſter reſerving the count of 
Nevers, and four-and-twenty lords, whoſe birth 
and riches were atteſted by his Latin interpreters, 
the remainder of the French captives, who had 
ſurvived the flaughter of the day, were led be- 
fore his throne ; and, as they refuſed to abjure 
their faith, were ſucceſſively beheaded in his 
preſence. The ſultan was exaſperated by the 
loſs of his braveſt Janizaries ; and if it be true, 
that, on the eve of the engagement, the French 
had maſſacred their Turkiſh priſoners (64), 
they might impute to themſelves the conſe- 
quences of a juſt retaliation. A knight, whoſe 
life had been ſpared, was permitted to return 
to Paris, that he might relate the deplorable 
tale, and ſolicit the ranſom of the noble captives. 
In the mean while, the count of Nevers, with 
the princes and barons of France, were dragged 
along in the marches of the Turkiſh camp, ex- 
poſed as a grateful trophy to the Moſtems of 
Europe and Aſia, and ſtrictly confined at Bourſa, 
as often as Bajazet reſided in his capital. The 
ſultan was preſſed each day to expiate with their 
blood the blood of his martyrs; but he had 
pronounced, that they ſhould live, and either 
for mercy or deſtruQion his word was irrevoca- 

ble. 


(64) For this odious fact, the Abbe de Vertot quotes the Hiſt. 
Anonyme de St. Denys, I. xvi. c. 19, 11. (Ordre de Malthe, tom ii. 
p. 310.). 
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ble. He was aſſured of their value and im- 
portance by the return of the meſſenger, and 
the gifts and interceſſions of the kings of France 
and of Cyprus. Lufignan preſented him with 
a gold falt-cellar of curious workmanſhip, and 
of the price of ten thouſand ducats; and 
Charles the ſixth diſpatched by the way of Hun- 
gary a caſt of Norwegian hawks, and fix horſe- 
loads of ſcarlet cloth, of fine linen of Rheims, 
and of Arras tapeſtry, repreſenting the battles 
of the great Alexander. After much delay, 
the effect of diſtance rather than of art, Baja- 
zet agreed to accept a ranſom of two hundred 
thouſand ducats for the count of Nevers and 
the ſurviving princes and barons: the marſhal 
Boucicault, a famous warrior, was of the num- 
ber of the fortunate 3 but the admiral of France 
had been ſlain in the battle; and the conſtable, 
with the fire de Coucy, died in the priſon of 
Bourſa. This heavy demand, which was dou- 
bled by incidental coſts, fell chiefly on the duke 
of Burgundy, or rather on his Flemiſh ſubjects, 
who were bound by the feudal laws to contr1- 
bute for the knighthood and captivity of the 
eldeſt fon of their lord. For the faithful dil- 
charge of the debt, ſome merchants of Genoa 
gave ſecurity to the amount of five times the 
ſum; a leſſon to thoſe warlike times, that com- 
merce and credit are the links of the ſociety of 
nations. It had been ſtipulated in the treaty, 
that the French captives ſhould ſwear never to 
bear arms againſt the perſon of their conqueror ; 
but the ungenerous reſtraint was abolithed by 
Bajazet himſelf. © I deſpiſe,” ſaid he to the 
heir of Burgundy, “ thy oaths and thy arms. 
Thou art young, and mayeſt be ambitious of 


„ effacing the diſgrace or misfortune of = 
cc fir 
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* firſt chivalry. Aſſemble thy powers, pro- 
claim thy deſign, and be aſſured that Baja- 

get will rejoice to meet thee a ſecond time in 

a field of battle.” Before their departure, 

they were indulged in the freedom and hoſpi- 

tality of the court of Bourſa. The French 
princes admired the magnificence of the Otto- 

man, whoſe hunting and hawking equipage was 
compoſed.of ſeven thouſand huntſmen and ſe- 

ven thouſand falconers (65). In their preſence, 

and at his command, the belly of one of his 
chamberlains was cut open, on a complaint 
againſt him for drinking the goats-milk of a 

poor woman. The ſtrangers were aſtoniſhed 

by this act of juſtice ; but it was the juſtice of 

a ſultan who diſdains to balance the weight 

of evidence or to meaſure the degrees of 

uilt. 

The empe- After his enfranchiſement from an oppreſſive 
3 guardian, John Palæologus remained thirty-ſix 
A. Þ. 1355» years, the helpleſs, and as it thould ſeem, the 
"7 391. Careleſs, ſpectator, of the public ruin (66). 
Love, or rather luſt, was his only vigorous 
paſſion ; and in the embraces of the wives and 

virgins of the city, the Turkiſh flave forgot the 
diſhonour of the emperor of the Romans. An- 
dronicus, his eldeſt ſon, had formed, at Adri- 

anople, an intimate and guilty friendſhip with 

| Sauzes 


(65) Sherefeddin Ali (Hiſt. de Timour Bec, 1. v. c. 13.) allows 
Bajazet a round number of 12,000 officers and ſervants of the chace. 
A part of his fpoils was afterwards diſplayed in a Þunting-match of 
"Timour 2 1. hounds with ſattin houſings; 4. leopards with collars fer 
with jewels; 3. Grecian greyhounds ; and 4. dogs from Europe, as 
ſirong as African lions (idem, I. vi. c. 15.). Bajazet was particularly 
fond of flying his hawks at cranes (Chalcondyles, I. ii. p 35). 

(66) For the reigns of John Palæologus and his ſon Manuel, from 
1354 to 140%, ſee Ducas, c. g—15. Phranza, I. i. c. 16—21. and the 
ist and iid hooks of Chalcondyles, whoſe proper ſubject is drowned 
in a ſea of epiſode, | 
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Sauzes the ſon of Amurath ; and the two youths 
conſpired againſt the authority and lives of their 
parents. Ihe prelence of Amurath in Europe 
ſoon diſcovered and diſſipated their raſh coun- 
ſels; and, after depriving Sauzes of his ſight, 
the Ottoman threatened his vaſſal with the 
treatment of an accomplice and an enemy, un- 
leſs he inflicted a ſimilar puniſhment on his own 
fon. Palæologus trembled and obeyed ; and a 
cruel precaution involved in the ſame ſentence 
the childhood and innocence of John the ſon of 
the criminal. But the operation was ſo mildly, 
or ſo unſkilfully, periormed, that the one re- 
tained the fight of an eye, and the other was 
afflicted only with the infirmity of ſquinting. 
Thus excluded from the ſucceſſion, the two pifcord ot 
princes were confincd in the tower of Anema; che &recks. 
and the piety of Manuel, the ſecond ſon of the 
reigning monarch, was rewarded with the gift 
of the Imperial crown. But at the end of two 
years, the turbulence of the Latins and the 
levity of the Greeks produced a revolution ; 
and the two emperors were buried in the tower 
from whence the two priſoners were exalted to 
the throne. Another period of two years af— 
forded Palæologus and Manuel the means of 
eſcape: it was contrived by the magic, or ſub- 
tlety, of a monk, who was alternately named 
the angel or the devil: they fled to Scutari; 
their adherents armed in their cauſe; and the 
two Byzantine factions diſplayed the ambition 
and animoſity, with which Cæſar and Pompe 
had diſputed the empire of the world. The 
Roman world was now contracted to a corner 
of Thrace, between the Propontis and the Black 
Sea, about fifty miles in length and thirty in 
breadth; a ſpace of ground not more extenſive 
than 
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than the leſſer principalities of Germany or 
Italy, if the remains of Conſtantinople had not 
{till repreſented the wealth and populouſneſs of 
a kingdom. To reſtore the public peace, it 
was found neceſſary to divide this fragment of 
the empire; and while Palzologus and Ma- 
nuel were left in poſſeſſion of the capital, al- 
moſt all that lay without the walls was ceded 
to the blind princes, who fixed their reſidence 
at Rhodoſto and Selybria. In the tranquil 
ſlumber of royalty, the paſſions of John Palæ- 
ologus ſurvived his reaſon and his ſtrength ; he 
deprived kis favourite and heir of a bloomin 
princeſs of Trebizond; and while the feeble 
emperor laboured to conſummate his nuptials, 
Manuel, with an hundred of the nobleſt Greeks, 
was ſent on a peremptory ſummons to the Ot- 
toman porte. They ſerved with honour in the 
wars of Bajazet; but a plan of fortifying Con- 
ſtantinople excited his jealouſy: he threatened 
their lives; the new works were inſtantly de- 
moliſhed ; and we ſhall beſtow a praiſe, per- 
haps above the merit of Palzologus, if we im- 
pute this laſt humiliation as the cauſe of his 
death. 
The empe- The earlieſt intelligence of that event was 
AD. "communicated to Manuel, who eſcaped with 
1391-1425 ſpeed and ſecrecy from the palace of Bourſa to 
"7. Byzantine throne. Bajazet affected a proud 
indifference at the loſs of this valuable pledge ; 
and while he purſued his conqueſts in Europe 
and Aſia, he left the emperor to ſtruggle with 
his blind couſin John of Selybria, who, in 


eight years of civil war, aſſerted his right of 
primogeniture. At length the ambition of the 
victorious ſultan pointed to the conqueſt of 


Conſtantinople ; but he liſtened to the advice of 
his 
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his vizir, who repreſented, that ſuch an enter- 

priſe might unite the powers of Chriſtendom in 

a ſecond and more formidable cruſade. His 

epiſtle to the emperor was conceived in theſe 

words: By the divine clemency, our invin- Diſtreſs of 

*© cible ſcymetar has reduced to our obedience Conant 

* almoſt all Aſia, with many and large coun- A b. 

tries in Europe, excepting only the city of 1395-747 

* Conſtantinople; for beyond the walls thou 

* haſt nothing left. Reſign that city; ſtipu- 

late thy reward; or tremble, for thyſelf and 

„ thy unhappy people, at the conſequences of 

%a raſh refuſal.” But his ambaſladors were 

inſtructed to ſoften their tone, and to propoſe a 

treaty, which was ſubſcribed with ſubmiſſion 

and gratitude. A truce of ten years was pur- 

chaſed by an annual tribute of thirty thouſand 

crowns of gold: the Greeks deplored the pub- 

lic toleration of the law of Mahomet, and Ba- 

jazet enjoyed the glory of eſtabliſhing a Turkith 

cadhi, and founding a royal moſch in the me— 

tropolis of the Eaſtern church (67). Yet this 

truce was ſoon violated by the reſtleſs ſultan : 

in the cauſe of the prince of Selybria, the law- 

ful emperor, an army of Ottomans again | 

threatened Conſtantinople ; and the diſtreſs of 

Manuel implored the protection of the king of 

France. His plaintive embaſſy obtained much 

pity and ſome relief; and the conduct of the 

{uccour was entruited to the marſhal Bouci— 

cault (68,) whoſe religious chivalry was inflamed 

by the deſire of revenging his captivity on the 4 
Vol. XI. Ee inſidels. I 


cc 


* 


(67) Cantemir, p. 50-53. Of the Greeks, Ducas alone (c. 13. 
15.) acknowledges the Turkiſa cadhi at Conſtantinople, Yet even 
Ducas diſſembles the moſch. 

(68) Mémoires du bon Meſſire Jean le Maingre, dit Buucicault, 
Marechal de France, partie ire, c. 30—35 
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infidels. He failed with four ſhips of war, from 
Aigueſmortes to the Helleſpont; forced the 
paſſage, which was guarded by ſeventeen Turk- 
iſh gallies ; landed at Conſtantinople a ſupply of 
{ix hundred men at arms and ſixteen hundred 
archers; and reviewed them in the adjacent 
plain, without condeſcending to number or 
array the multitude of Greeks. By his preſence, 
the blockade was raiſed both by ſea and land ; 
the flying ſquadrons of Bajazet were driven to 
a more reſpectful diſtance; and ſeveral caſtles 
in Europe and Aſia were ſtormed by the empe- 
ror and the marſhal, who fought with equal 
valour by each other's fide. But the Ottomans 
ſoon returned with an encreaſe of numbers; 
and the intrepid Boucicault, after a year's 
ſtruggle, reſolved to evacuate a country which 
couid no longer afford either pay or proviſions 
for his ſoldiers. The marſhal offered to con- 
duct Manuel to the French court, where he 
might ſolicit in perſon a ſupply of men and 
money; and adviſed in the mean while, that, 
to extinguiſh all domeſtic diſcord, he ſhould 
leave his blind competitor on the throne. The 
propoſal was embraced : the prince of Selybria 
was introduced to the capital; and ſuch was 
the public miſery, that the lot of the exile 
ſeemed more fortunate than that of the ſove- 
reign. Inſtead of applauding the ſucceſs of his 
vaſſal, the Turkiſh ſultan claimed the city as his 
own ; and on the refuſal of the emperor 'John, 
Conſtantinople was more cloſely preſſed by the 
calamities of war and famine. Againſt ſuch an 
enemy, prayers and reſiſtance were alike una- 
vailing; and the ſavage would have devoured 
his prey, if, in the fatal moment, he had not 
been overthrown by another ſavage * 

| than 
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than himſelf. By the victory of Timour or 
Tamerlane, the fall of Conſtantinople was de- 
layed about fifty years; and this important, 
though accidental, ſervice may juſtly introduce 


the life and character of the Mogul con- 
queror. 


END OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 
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